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Introduction 


The greatest problem in historical scholarship, theoretically and practically, 
is the relation between the historian and his subject matter. The past is 
gone, and the historian can study only its remnants. Although there is no 
way to recapture the past in entirety, the historian can reconstruct aspects 
of it from the remaining records and from the inferences, deductions, and 
guesses he can make using these records. But even though the totality of the 
past is lost, the records for all except remote periods of history are so 
numerous that the scholar cannot possibly reproduce them. Even if he 
could, with the help of modem technology, collect and arrange chrono¬ 
logically all the factual remains of the past, his efforts would be futile. The 
records by themselves are meaningless. They cannot speak; the historian 
who interprets them must speak for them. Yet the historian is finite and 
falBble as he confronts the infinite, immutable past. 

On what basis does the scholar select certain facts from the mass of data 
left from the past? How does he explain the interrelationship of the facts he 
selects? What criteria does he use to evaluate his subject, if he does evaluate 
it? These are the essential questions faced by the historian. 

This volume of writings by outstanding twentieth-century American 
historians presents one aspect of the problem which results from the 
conflict between the subjectivity of the historian and the objectivity of the 
past. The particular part of this general problem which will be examined is 
the relationship between the historian and the climate of opinion in which 
he does his work. 

The concept of a climate of opinion is central to our purpose and needs 
to be defined, however loosely, at the outset. Climate of opinion, like other 
similar phrases which are sometimes used such as the spirit of an age, refers 
to the fundamental assumptions and attitudes shared by significant elements 
of a population at a given time. We may speak of the climate of opinion or 
the spirit of an age as a basic intellectual outlook which is shared by people 
in several nations over a span of centuries; such an example is the modern. 
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mtionalki, scientific spirit of western civilization since the eighteenth 
centiii>-. Is the present case we mean to highlight recent common 
assumptions concerning God, nature, reason, and the possibility of man’s 
progress tferougfi control of his environment. In this context, we may also 
talk of the conimon intelectual climate shared by “hippies” of the 1960 s 
in ihe United States mho assume that older generations have nothing to 
leach them and that they must find their individual identities through 
peisonal relationships. Whether a few people during a short period or 
irilhons over the centuries are involved, and whether ideas of the nature of 
the world or f^isonal fulfllliiieiit are involved, our attempt to locate the 
ciiimte of opinion is an attempt to describe the basic intellectual viewpoint 
of the group in quesrion. 

In this volume, the climate of opinion ordinarily refers to the attitudes 
tOTtrd &xiew shared by most members of the educated American public 
daiicg a period of three or four decades. For example, the progressive 
climate of the eaiier twentieth century refers to the pervasive belief in 
man's abilw lo refomi society. By contrast, the years following World War 
II biou^i an inielectoal temper which was more pessimistic about the 
of significantly improving the human condition, and which 
lEs^ead emphasized the value of traditional American society. A single 
iniellectual cHmate does not necessarily, of course, envelop every group or 
kdBldual^iii a sa:iety at any particular time, and often there are competing 
basic ouiiooks. For instance, in the United States during the 1960 s a 
mkonij' from the prevailing post-war mood has emerged in the 

young people bom during and after the Great Depression. This dissenting 
:mms of mini with its critical stance toward the American status quo and 
iia deuarJ fcr social reform, is described in this volume as a return to the 
earlier progreffifvisiii 


^ What does ihe climate of opinion have to do with the way a scholar 
rates histciv^? From the mass of records left by the past, the historian 
^.ects and .meiprets data on the basis of what is meaningful and important 
to him. In iMs procea, he is reflecting his climate of opinion, for he studies 
L.e pasi irom the pers^ctive of the present. His sense of what is meaningful 
ffid m^onmt sigmticantly derives from the climate of opinion in which he 
This IS not 10 deny that he honestly tries to understand the past or to 

because of his present 

Mhet applies to scholars in 

. • trflds of study, mdudmg scientists, as well as to historians But 
histonca. scholarship is more thoroughly and obviously sensitive to the 
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climate of opinion in which it is created than is scientific scholarship. One 
reason for this sensitivity is that historians study the socially significant 
ideas and patterns of behavior of people in past generations. Historians are 
apt to derive their understanding of human nature and of what constitutes 
social significance in part from the climate of opinion in which they live. 
Further, because historians do not employ esoteric techniques in their 
research or write their histories in technical language, and because they 
direct their scholarship not only to a small professional audience of experts, 
but also to the general educated public, historians are more prone than 
scientists to be affected by the attitudes of the public. And by their usual 
willingness to pass moral judgments upon the past and their tendency to 
make evaluations of the present, historians are, in a sense, literary statesmen 
as well as antiquarians. 

As this characterization of the nature of historical scholarship mi^t 
suggest, the relation between the historian and the climate of opinion in 
which he works is reciprocal. Precisely because the historian is so integrally 
related to his society’s intellectual temper, he influences it even as it 
influences him. The historian informs his contemporaries of their historical 
developn^nt and in so doing provides them with a n^mory extending back 
before their own lives, a memory of their aspirations, difficulties, and 
achievements. Just as each individual’s memory is essential for daily life, so 
a collective memory is necessary for a community to maintain a sense of 
direction. Because of his efforts to make his scholarship on the past of 
interest and relevance to the present generation, the historian, in his role as 
historian, has greater inherent reason to try to affect current social thought 
than does a scientist, in his role as a scientist. 

Since historians have generally been influencers of, as weU as having 
been influenced by, the prevalent social thought of their own times, it is no 
surprise to find that they have become variously involved in pubHc affairs 
throughout American history. Admittedly rare is the case of Woodrow 
Wilson, who wrote several volumes of political history before becoming 
president of Princeton University and then embarking upon a life in politics 
which quickly reached the White House. More common are those scholars 
who did not permanently change careers, but whose historical writings were 
accompanied by brief or part-time political involven«nt. George Bancroft, 
one of the greatest of American historians in the nineteenth century, 
became a leading Democrat in Massachusetts and writer of policies for the 
party; he was rewarded by cabinet positions and Ministerships to European 
countries. More recently the Democratic party has often turned to 
historians for advice and the writing of speeches. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., a 
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distiiiguisiieci contemporary historian who for more than two decades has 
been an active participant in national affairs, was President Kennedy’s 
special assistant at the White House. Another outstanding scliolar, liric 
Goldman, occupied a similar formal position under Lyndon Johnsoin 
without being as close to the President. And of course, there are those 
public figures who pursue the writing of history as an avocation. In (he 
seventeenth century, the leading figures of Massachusetts Bay and l^lymouth 
colonies, John Winthrop and William Bradford, respectively, wrote 
chronicles of their wilderness communities even as they governed them. In 
the twentieth century, Theodore Roosevelt wrote several volumes of history 
as a hobby, and John F. Kennedy, the author of Profiles of Courage as a 
young politician, reportedly planned to devote time to historical scholarship 
when he left the Presidency. 

These examples of historians who emerged as public figures and public 
figures who became historians suggest the easy relationship between the two 
fields of endeavor. Of course, such examples touch only superficially, 
however dramatically, upon the question of the historian’s possible impact 
on the climate of opinion. Most historians remain historians and do not 
become presidential advisors. It is through their scholarship that they affect 
social thought. The histories of George Bancroft, without regard to his 
career in the Democratic party, stand as a celebration of the nineteenth- 
century common man in the United States, insofar as they traced the 
victory of Protestantism and democracy over historic superstition and 
aristrocracy during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in America. 
This view of the past was Bancroft’s contribution to affecting the way his 
contemporaries looked at the world. Similarly in our own time, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. has written histories of the political reform tradition, from 
Andrew Jackson through Franklin Roosevelt to John Kennedy, which 
attempt to portray a reformer’s past that can be admired and emulated in 
the preset. From these writings, rather than from his brief official 
relationship with the nation’s Chief Executive, stems Schlesinger’s influence 
upon the post-war climate of opinion. 

In summary, granting that the historian has to select and interpret the 
data, and granting that he influences and is influenced by the prevailing 
cHmate of opinion, in what sense can a problem be said to exist? Does his 
situation not allow for a healthy interplay between scholarship and life? In a 
world of increasing specialization and fragmentation of knowledge, is it not 
fortunate such interplay exists so that historical scholarship can continue to 
affect and be affected by, the society of which it is a part? 

The problem lies precisely in the fact that, despite the impossibility of 
recapturing the past in totality, the historian and his readers expect 
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something more than a history based upon a complete capitulation to the 
interests of the present. Hie historian and his readers demand obedience to 
the integrity of the past, even though they recognize the necessity of 
viewing the past throng the lens of the present. The dual obligation to past 
and present is inescapable. Consequently hist orians attempt to protect the 
claims of the past by accepting as legitimate scholarship only those histories 
which are based upon apparently valid dataaod whose interpretations seem 
coherent and consistent. At the same time, historians honor the claims of 
the present by praising histories that possess broad or contemporary 
significance in addition to factual accuracy and logical consistency. 

Despite the efforts of historians to erect canons for defining scholarly 
worth, the problem of the relation of the historian to his subject matter 
remains. What the collection of writings in this volume suggests is that over 
the course of the twentieth century the facts selected for emphasis and the 
interpretations drawn from these facts, in the tiistcries generally accepted to 
be outstanding, have significantly changed. Thecfianges have coincided with 
alterations in the prevailing climate of opinion which existed at the time the 
histories were written. Thus the outstanding American historians since the 
early 1900s have not simply improved upon each other, progressing toward 
the attainment of true historical omniscience. Rather they have set out 
interpretations in their histories, contradicted, them, and returned again to 
modify their original versions, aE in conjunction with changes in the 
country’s intellectual temper. 

Everyone who accepts the conflicting clainis of past and present will 
recognize that a problem exists in the close relationship between the 
historian and the climate of opinion which sunrounds him. However, readers 
will define that problem differently as they read the volume. Some, 
horrified at the changes of interpretation, will conclude that histories should 
be called tracts instead of scholarship, and that climate of opiirion 
constitutes an obstacle to a historian’s understanding of the past. These 
readers may sympathize with the pleas of those recent ‘‘scientific” 
historians presented in Part Four who want to establish methods to 
minimize the extent of vagueness, guess-work, moral judgment, and 
influence of the climate of opinion in written histories. Other readers will 
accept the dramatic changes in historical interpretations as legitimate and 
conclude that the flexibility excercised in interpreting history testifies to 
the continuing opportunity each climate of opinion affords for new insight 
into the past. 



Written History as an Act of Faith 

CHARLES BEARD (1934) 


To understand the connections between the climate of opinion during the 
first four decades of the twentieth century and the writings of historians 
represented in Part One, it is necessary to know the nature of the 
“progressive” and “pragmatic” intellectual temper which dominated most 
of those years. It was progressive insofar as it assumed that the world was 
becoming a better place in which to live, and that man himself was the agent 
of his progress. Two related ideas played a part in developing the particular 
form which this belief in progress took. One was an assumption that man 
was basically good, and the second was a conviction that by changing man’s 
environment, human nature itself would be changed. Improvement of 
society could therefore be effected by bettering the environment of 
potentially good mankind. This concept was the generating force behind 
such reform enterprises, both before and after World War I, as campaigns for 
tenement house legislation, child labor laws, improvement of working 
conditions (particularly for women), and various social security plans. 

The contribution of pragmatism to social thought was twofold. First, 
pragmatism led to emphasis on the specific historical conditions which gave 
rise to established beliefs, laws, and pubHc policies. Using this approach, 
existing beliefs, laws, and public policies could be recognized as being at one 
time relevant to certain past circumstances but perhaps as being now 
irrelevant to the present. Thus pragmatism undermined the authority of the 
status quo and by its insistence that the human thought process functioned 
as a device to solve problems, encouraged reform. Second, by its insistence 
that one could not know the real meaning of a belief, law, or public policy 
except by ascertaining their practical consequences, pragmatism encouraged 
an experimental approach to social affairs, a method of triahand-error. 


Reprinted by permission from The American Historical Review, XXXIX, January 
1934, pp. 219-229. The essay was read as a presidential address to the American 
Historical Association in 1933. 
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Hiese pragmatic interpretatioiis concerning the problem-solving origiii of 
idm and the meaning of ideas in terms of their actual consequences 
implicitly chalenged traditional policies, allegedly eternal ‘‘truths/’ and old 
laws. But pragmatism was congenial to refomiers not merely because it 
helped attack the status quo. The enthusiasm for pragmatism’s abilty to 
destroy was closely linked to the pervasive belief in progress. Precisely 
because reformers assumed the probability of constant betterment, they 
embraced pragmatism’s cutting analysis of the established order. 

Charles Beard’s (1874-1948) presidential address to the American 
Histoiical Association in 1933, in which he outlined his view of the function 
of a historian and of the nature of written histories, affords an opportunity 
to see how one famous scholar expressed a blend of philosophic pragmatism 
and progressive faith. Beard opened his address by undermining the 
“objective” or scientific pretensions of those who thought that written 
histories were simply carbon copies of the past as it actually happened, or 
that they were omniscient revelations of deterministic laws of human 
behavior. CM the contrary, he argued, written histories have always been in 
the form of contemporary thought concerning the past, and as such they 
have been intelectuai responses to specific conditions prevalent at the time 
they were written. Even the idea of scientific or objective history, according 
to Beard, was itself a reflection of the mneteenth-century d^ire for peace 
and preservation of the status quo. By relegating the claims of scientific 
history to specific cultural, conditions in the pasi which were no longer 
relevant to the present. Beard freed historical, scholarship for his own 
purposes. However, he admitted that if all histories were relative to their 
particular drcumstances, then this relativism applied to Ms own scholarship 
as well as to the histories of others in previous ages. Beard then declared 
that it was only logical that the idea of relativity itself be relative, and that 
there had to be an irreducible absolute: “the totality of Mstory as actuality 
wMch embraces all times and circumstances and afi relativities.” TMs 
exercise in logic brought Beard back to the point at wMch he had started, of 
trying to decide how^ the historian should organize Ms Mstori.^; but he now 
envisioned Mmself as “more or less a gu«ser in this vale of tears.” 

B^eard’s conclusion was that the historian had to adopt a philosophy of 
Mstory, or a criterion for selection of data, before he could write a history. 
Regardle^ of wMch scheme the historian chose to adopt, he would discover 
that no one formula would encompass all the available evidence. Whetlrer 
the chosen interpretation was that of a chaotic, or cyclical, or prc^essive 
past, the wise Mstorian had to admit that Ms choice was an act of faith. And 
in strikingly pragmatic fasMon, Beard added that the profundity of the 
historian’s choice would depend upon whether the future corroborated or 
contraMcted what he said about the movement of Mstory. In tMs rense, the 
writing of Mstory was a prediction as much as a recollection. In the 
next-todast sentence in the next-to-last paragraph of Ms addre^ Beard 
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indicated that Ms own act of faith was that history was moving progressively 
toward a collectivist democracy. Thus, to Beards the Mstorian’s function 
was to create the past pragmatically in the interest of creating a progressive 
future. 

The significance of Beard’s position was great. The Mstorian was not 
simply a nostalgic archivist who lived in the present and dreamed of the 
past- Instead, the Mstorian was a scholar who used his knowledge of the past 
to improve the present. Beard spoke to the young, the hopeful, and to all 
those who wanted to believe that the world could be molded into a better 
form. “Written ffistory as an Act of Faith” provided what was, in effect, a 
defense for the use of historical scholarship in the cause of reform. 

History has been called a science, an art, an illustration of theolc^y, a phase 
of philosophy, a branch of literature. It is none of these things, nor all of 
them combined. On the contrary, science, art, theology, and literature are 
themselves merely phases of history as past actuality and their particuiai 
forms at given periods and places are to be explained, if explained at all, by 
Mstory as knowledge and thought. The philosopher, po:^essing little or no 
acquaintance with history, sometimes pretends to expound the inner secret 
of history,* but the Mstorian turns upon him and expounds the secret of the 
philosopher, as far as it may be expounded at ah, by placing Mm in relation 
to the movement of ideas and interests in which he stands or floats, by 
giving to Ms scheme of thought its appropriate relativity. So it is with 
systems of science, art, theology, and literature. All the light on the^ 
subjects that can be discovered by the human mind comes from Mstory as 
past actuality. 

What, then, is tMs manifestation of omniscience called Mstory? It is, as 
Croce says, contemporary thought about the past. History as past actuahty 
includes, to be sure, all that has been done, said, felt, and thought by human 
bein^ on tMs planet since humanity began its long career. History as record 
embraces the monuments, docuir^nts, and symbols vduch provide such 
knowledge as we have or can find respecting past actuality. But it is Mstory 
as thought, not as actuality, record, or specific knowledge, that is really 
meant when the term Mstory is used in its widest and most general 
sigmficance. It is thought about past actuality, instructed and delimited by 
Mstory as record and knowledge-record and kno^edge authenticated by 
criticism and ordered with the help of the scientific method. TMs is the 
final, positive, inescapable definition. It contains all the exactness that is 


*For a beautiful example, see the passages on America in the introduction to Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History, 
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possible and al the bewildering problems inherent in the nature of thought 
and the relation of the thinker to the thin g thought about. 

Although this definition of history may appear, at first glance, 
distre^ing to those who ha¥e been writing lightly about “the science of 
history” and “the scientific method” in histodcal research and construction, 
it is in fact in accordance with the most profound contemporary thought 
about history, represented by Crcx:e, Riezler, Karl Mannheim, Mueller- 
Armack, and Heussi, for example. It is in keeping also with the obvious and 
commonplace. Has it not been said for a century or more that each historian 
who writes history is a product of his age, and that his work reflects the 
spirit of the times, of a nation, race, group, class, or section? No 
contemporary student of history really believes that Bossuet, Gibbon, 
Mommsen, or Bancroft could be duplicated today. Every student of histo^ry 
knows that his colleagues have been influenced in their selection and 
ordering of materials by their biases, prejudices, beiefs, affections, general 
upbringing, and experience, particiilarly social and economic; and if he has a 
sense of propriety, to say nothing of humor, he applies the canon to 
hinself, leaving no exceptions to the rule. The pallor of waning time, if not 
of death, rests upon the iat^t volume of history, fresh from the roaring 
press. 

Why do we believe this to be true? The answer is that every written 
history~of a vilage, town, county, state, nation, race, p-oup, class, idea, or 
the wide world-is a selection and arrangement of facts, of recorded 
fragfiKnts of past actuality. And the selection and arrangeiiKEt of facts—a 
combined and complex intelectual operation—is an act of choice, con¬ 
viction, and interpretation resf^cting values, is an act of thought. Facts, 
multitudinous and beyond calculation, are known, but they do not select 
themselves or force thenselves automatically into any fixed scheme of 
arrangement in the mind of the historian. They are selected and ordered by 
him as he thinks. True enough, where the records pertaining to a smafl 
se^ent of histoiy are few and presumably al known, the historian may 
produce a fragment having an aspect of completeness, as, for example, some 
piec^es by Fustel de Coulanges; but the completeness is one of documenta¬ 
tion, not of history. True enough also, many historians aie pleased to say of 
their writing that their facts are selected and ordered only with reference to 
inner necessities, but none who takes this position will aflow the same 
exactitu<fe and certainty to the works of others, except when the 
predilections of the latter conform to his own pattern. 

Contemporary thought about history, therefore, repudiates the con¬ 
ception dominant among the schoolmen during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and the opening years of the twentieth century-the 
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conception that it is possible to describe the past as it actuaMy was, 
somewhat as the engineer describes a single machine. The formula itself was 
a passing phase of thought about the past. Its author, Ranke, a German 
conservative, writing after the storm and stress of the French Revolution, 
was weary of history written for, or permeated by, the purposes of 
revolutionary propaganda. He wanted peace. The ruling classes In Germany, 
with which he was affiliated, having secured a breathing spefl in ttie 
settlement of 1815, wanted peace to consolidate their position. Written 
history that was cold, factual, and apparently undisturbed by the passions 
of the time served best the cause of those who did not want to be disturbed- 
Later the formula was fitted into the great conception of natural 
science—cold neutrality over against the materials and forces of the physical 
world. Truths of nature, ran the theory, are to be discovered by maintaining 
the most severe objectivity; therefore, the truth of history may be revealed 
by the same spirit and method. The reasoning seen«d f^rfect to those for 
whom it was satisfactory. But the movement of ideas and Interests 
continued, and bondage to conservative and scientific thou^t was broken 
by criticism and events. As Croce and Heu^i have demonstrated, so-caled 
neutral or scientific history reached a crisis in its thou^t before tiie 
twentieth century had advanced far on the way. 

This crisis in historical thou^t sprang from internal criticism—frcmi 
conflicts of thou^t within historiography it^lf—and from the movement of 
history as actuality; for historians are always en^ged, more or less, in 
thinking about their own work and are disturbed, like their fellow citizens, 
by crises and revolutions occuring in the world about them. As an outcome 
of this crisis in historiography, the assumption that the actuality of history 
is identical with or closely akin to that of the physical world, and ttie 
assumption that any historian can be a disembodied spirit as coldly neutral 
to human affairs as the engineer to an automobile have both been 
challenged and rejected. Thus, owing to internal criticism and the movement 
of external events, the Ranke formula of history has been discarded and laid 
away in the museum of antiquities. It has ceased to satisfy the human spirit 
in its historical needs. Once more, historians recognize formaly the obvious, 
long known informaHy, namely, that any written history inevitably reflects 
the thought of the author in his tiiiK and cultural setting. 

That this crisis in thought presents a distressing dilemma to many 
historians is beyond question. It is almost a confession of inexpiable sin to 
admit in academic circles that one is not a man of science working in a 
scientific manner with things open to deterministic and inexoraMe 
treatment, to admit that one is more or less a guesser in this vale of teaj^. 
But the only escape from the dust and storm of the present conflict, and 

iilT liEHSFf 
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fran tie tiazaris. of taking tfaaigiit, sow l>efore tlie historian, is silence or 
refuge m some miniite parricnlarity of Mstoiy as actuality. He may edit 
diXiisKiits, Mihoa^ there are perils in, the choice of docun^nts to be 
eiiited, aad in any case the choice of documents will bear some reference to 
m ijiterpreiatios of values and iinportance—subjective considerations. To 
avoid ihB the historian may confine his attention to some very 

remote and micrc^opic area of time and place, such as the price of cotton 
in Alabama between 1850 and 1860, or the length of wigs in the reign of 
Charles H, on the pleasing but fal^ assumption that he is really describing 
an isolated particularity as it actaaly was, an isolated area having no 
wide-reaching ramifications of relations. But even then the historian would 
be a strange creature if he never asked himself why he regarded these 
matters as w’orthy of his labor and love, or why society provides a living for 
Mm diiiing Ms excuraons and explorations. 

The other alternative before the student of history as immense actuality 
is 10 face boiciy, in the spirit of Cato’s solioquy, the wreck of matter and 
the ciush of worlds—the di^olution of that solid a^urance which rested on 
the formula bequeathed by Ranke and embroidered by a thousand hands 
during ihe inteiveiiiiig years. And ^en he confronts without avoidance 
contemporary thou^t about the nature of written history, what commands 
does he hear? 

The supreme conimand is that he must cast off his servitude to the 


assaiBptioiis of natural science and return to his own subject matter-to 
Mstoiy as ariuality. The hour for tlm final declaration of independence has 
arrived: the contingency is here and thou^t resolves it. Natural science is 
only one small subdivision of Mstoiy as actuality with which Mstory as 
Aciiglit is conceniiMl. Its dominance in the thought of the Western World 
lor a brief i^riod can te explained, if at al, by history; perhaps in part by 
reference to the great conflict that raged between the theologians and 
STienrists after the ifewm of the sixteenth century-an intellectual conflict 
assi^iated with the economic conflict between landed aristocracies, lay and 
clerical, on the one side, and the riring bourgeois on the other. 

The intelecmal foimulas borrowed from natural science, which have 
crauipeci and distorted^the operations of Mstoiy as thought, have taken two 
to^: phyacal and biological. The first of these rests upon wdiat may be 
^ e , for convenience, the assumption of causation: everything that 
happens in the world of human affairs is determined by antecedent 
^currences, and events of history are the illustrations or data of laws to be 
fevered, laws such as are found in hydraulics. It is true that no historian 
te ever been able to array the fullness of history as actuality in any such 
e eniBmstic order, Kari Marx has gone fhrther than any other. But under 
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the hypothesis that it is posable, historians ha¥e been arrangmg events in 
neat little chains of causation which explain, to their satisfaction, why 
succeeding events happen; and they have attributed any shortcoming in 
result to the inadequacy of their known data, not to the falsity of the 
assumption on which they have been operating. Undiscouraged by their 
inability to bring all history within a single law, such as the law of 
gravitation, they have gone on working in the belief that the Newtonian 
trick will be turned some time, if the scientific n^thod is applied long and 
rigorously enough and facts are heaped up high enough, as the succeeding 
grists of dcKJtors of philosophy are ground out by the universities, turned 
loose on “research projects,” and amply supplied by funds. 

Growing rightly suspicious of this procedure in physico-historiography, 
a number of historians, still bent on servitude to natural science, turned 
from physics to biology. The difficulties and failures involved in all efforts 
to arrange the occurrences of history in a neat system of historical 
mechanics were evident to them. But on he other side, the achieven^nts of 
the Darwinians were impressive. If the totality of history could not be 
brought into a deterministic system without doing violence to historical 
knowledge, perhaps the biological analogy of the organism could be applied. 
And this was done, apparently without any reaBzation of the fact that 
thinking by analogy is a form of primitive animism. So under the biolo^cal 
analogy, history was conceived as a succession of cultural orgamsms rising, 
growing, competing, and declining. To this fantastic morphological assump¬ 
tion Spengler chained his powerful mind. Thus freed from self-imposed 
slavery to physics, the historian passed to self-imposed subservience to 
biology. Painfully aware of the perplexities encountered as long as he stuck 
to his own business, the historian sought escape by employing the method 
and thought of others whose operations he did not understand and could 
not control, on the simple, almost childlike, faith that the biologist, if not 
the physicist, really knew what he was about and could furnish the clue to 
the mystery. 

But the shadow of the organismic conception of history had scarcely fallen 
on the turbulent actuality of history when it was scrutinized by historians who 
were thinking in terms of their own subject as distinguished from the terms of 
a mere subdivision of history. By an inescapable demonstration Kurt Riezler 
has made it clear that the organismic theory of history is really the old deter¬ 
minism of physics covered with murky words. The rise, growth, competition, 
and decline of cultural organisms is meaningless unless fitted into some over¬ 
arching hypothesis-either the hypothesis of the divine drama or the hypoth¬ 
esis of causation in the deterministic sense. Is each cultural orgaiusm in history, 
each national or racial culture, an isolated particularity governed by its own 
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mystical or physical laws? Knowledge of history as actuality forbids any 
such conclusion. If, in sheer desperation, the historian clings to the 
biological analogy, which school is he to follow—the mechanistic or the 
vitalistic? In either case he is caught in the deterministic sequence, if he 
thinks long enough and hard enmigh. 

Hence the fate of the scientific school of historiography turns finall y 
upon the applicability of the deterministic sequence to the totality of 
history as actuality. Natural science in a strict sense, as distinguished from 
nffire knowledge of facts, can discover system and law otdy where 
occurrences are in reality arranged objectively in deterministic sequences. It 
can describe these sequences and draw from them laws, so-called. Frcm a 
given number of the occurrences in any such sequence, science can predict 
vhat will happen when the remainder appear. 

Wth respect to certain areas of human occurrences, something akin to 
deterministic sequences is found by the historian, but the f^rdurance of any 
sequence depends upon the perdurance in time of surrounding circum¬ 
stances which cannot be brought within any schetie of deterministic 
relevancies. Certainly all the occurrences of history as actuality cannot be so 
ordered; most of them are unknown and owing to the paucity of records 
must fore¥er rem.aiii liakiiown. 

If a science of Wsto^ry were achieved, it would, Hke the science of 
celestial mechaoK^, make pc^ible the calculable prediction of the future in 
histoiy. It would bring the totality of historical cccurrences within a single 
field and reveal the unfolding future to its last end, including al the 
apparent dioices made and to be made. It would U omnisdence. The 
creator of it would possess the attributes ascribed by the theoicp.ans to 
God. The future once revealed, humanity would have nothing to do except 
to await its doom. 

To state the case is to dispose of it. The occurrences of histO'ry—the 
unfolding of ideas and interests in time-motion-are not identical in nature 
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then the conception of relativity is itself relative. When absolutes in history 
are rejected the absolutism of relativity is also rejected. So we must inquire: 
To what spirit of the times, to the ideas and interests of what class, group, 
nation, race, or region does the conception of relativity correspond? As the 
actuality of history moves forward into the future, the conception of 
relativity will also pass, as previous conceptions and interpretations of 
events have passed. Hence, according to the very doctrine of relativity, the 
skeptic of relativity will disappear in due course, beneath the ever-tossing 
waves of changing relativities. If he does not suffer this fate soon, the 
apostle of relativity will surely be executed by his own logic. Every 
conception of history, he says, is relative to time and circumstances. But by 
his own reasoning he is then compelled to ask: To what are these particular 
times and circumstances relative? And he must go on with receding sets of 
times and circumstances until he confronts an absolute: the totality of 
history as actuality which embraces all times and circumstances and all 
relativities. 

Contemporary historical thought is, accordingly, returning upon itself 
and its subject matter. The historian is casting off his servitude to physics 
and biology, as he formerly cast off the shackles of theology and its 
metaphysics. He likewise sees the doctrine of relativity crumble in the cold 
light of historical knowledge. When he accepts none of the assumptions 
made by theology, physics, and biology, as appHed to history, when he 
passes out from under the fleeting shadow of relativity, he confronts the 
absolute in his field—the absolute totality of all historical occurrences past, 
present, and becoming to the end of all things. Then he finds it necessary to 
bring the occurrences of history as actuality under one or another of three 
broad conceptions. 

The first is that history as total actuality is chaos, perhaps with little 
islands of congruous relativities floating on the surface, and that the human 
mind cannot bring them objectively into any all-embracing order or 
subjectively into any consistent system. The second is that history as 
actuality is a part of some order of nature and revolves in cycles 
eternally—spring, summer, autumn, and winter, democracy, aristocracy, and 
monarchy, or their variants, as imagined by Spengler. The third is that 
history as actuality is moving in some direction away from the low level of 
primitive beginnings, on an upward gradient toward a more ideal order—as 
imagined by Condorcet, Adam Smith, Karl Marx, or Herbert Spencer. 

Abundant evidence can be marshaled, has been marshaled, in support of 
each of these conceptions of history as actuality, but all the available 
evidence will not fit any one of them. The hypothesis of chaos admits of no 
ordering at all; hence those who operate under it cannot write history. 
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although they may comment on history. The second admits of an ordering 
of events only by arbitrarily leaving out of account, al the contradictions in 
the evidence. ITie third admits of an ordering of events, also by leaving 
contradictions out of consideration. The historian who writes history, 
therefore, consciously or unconsciously performs an act of faith, as to order 
and movenKnt, for cert,.ainty as to order and movenKet is denied to Mm by 
knowledge of the actuality with which he is concerned. He is thus in the 
posifioE of a statesnan dealing with public affairs; in writing he acts and in 
acting he makes choices, large or smal, thnid or bold, with respect to some 
conception of the nature of thin^. And the de^gree of his influence and 
immortality will depend upon the length and correctness of Ms forecast—up¬ 
on the verdict of history yet to come. His faith is at bottom a conviction 
that something true can be known about the movement of Mstory and Ms 
conviction is a subjective decision, not a purely olgective discovery. 

But members of the passing generation will ask: Has our work done in 
the scientMc spirit been useless? Must we abandon the ^ientific method? 
The answer is an emphatic negative. During the past fifty years Mstorical 
s:hoiarsMp, carried on with judicial calm, has wrought acMevements of 
value beyond calculation. Particular phases of history once 'dark and 
confused have been illuminated by research, authentication, scruriny, and 
the ordering of immediate relevancies. Nor is the empirical or scientific 
method to be abandoned. It is the only method that can te employed in 
obtaining accurate knowledge of historical facts, f^rso^nalities, situ,ations, 
and moven^nts. It alone can disclo^ conditions that made possible what 
happened. It has a value in it^If—a value Mgh in the Merarchy of values 
indispen^ble to the life of a democracy. The inquiring spirit of science, 
uang the scientific method, is the cMef safeguard against the tyranny of 
authority, bureaiKracy, and brute power. It can reveal by inv^tigation 
necesities and possibilities in any social scene and also offerings with 
respect to desirabilities to be acMeved within the limits of the p<mible. 

Ihe scientific method is, therefore, a precious and indispensable 
instrament of the human mind; without it society would sink down into 
primitive an,iiiiisro and barbarism. It is tMs method, a chid of the 
human brain, is exalted into a master and a tyrant that Mstorical thought 
must enter a caveat. So the Mstorian is bound by Ms craft to recognize the 
nature and limitations of the scientific method and to disf^l the liusion 
that it can produce a science of Mstory embracing the fullness of Mstory, or 
of any large phase, as past actuality. 

TMs me,ans no abandonment of the tireless inquiry into objective 
realities, especMly economic realities and relations; not enmigh emphasis 
has been laid upon the conditioning and deteriTii,ning influences of biological 
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and economic necessities or upon researches designed to discic^ them in 
their deepest and widest ramifications. This means no abandonment of the 
inquiry into the forms and development of ideas as conditioning and 
determining influences; not enough emphasis has been laid on this phase of 
histoiy by American scholars. 

But the upshot to which this argument is directed is more fundamental 
than any aspect of historical method. 

It is that any selection and arrangement of facts pertaining to any large 
area of history, either local or world, race or class, is controhed inexorably 
by the frame of reference in the mind of the selector and arranger. IMs 
frame of reference includes thin^ deemed necessary, things deemed 
possible, and thin^ deemed desirable. It may be large, informed by deep 
knowledge, and illuminated by wide experience; or it may be smafl, 
uninformed, and unilluminated. It may be a grand conception of history or 
a mere aggregation of confusions. But it is there in the mind, inexorably. To 
borrow from Croce, when grand philosophy is ostentatiously put out at the 
front door of the mind, then narrow, class, provincial, and regional 
prejudices come in at the back door and dominate, perhaps only 
half-consciousiy, the thinking of the historian. 

The supreme issue before the historian now is the determination of his 
attitude to the disclosures of contemporary thought. He may deHberately 
evade them for reasons pertaining to personal, economic and Intellectual 
comfort, thus Joining the innumerable throng of those might have been 
but were not. Or he may proceed to examine his own fran^ of reference, 
clarify it, enlarge it by acquiring knowledge of greater areas of thought and 
events, and give it consistency of structure by a deliberate conjecture 
respecting the nature or direction of the vast movements of ideas and 
interests called world history. 

This operation will cause discomfort to individual historians but al, 
according to the vows of their office, are under obligation to perform it, as 
Henry Adams warned the members of this Association in Ms letter of 1894. 
And as Adams then said, it will have to be carried out under the scrutiny of 
four great tribunals for the suppression of unwelcome knowledge and 
opinion: the church, the state, property, and labor. Does tte world move 
and, if so, in what direction? If he believes that the world does not move, 
the Mstorian must offer the pessimism of chaos to the inquiring spirit of 
mankind. If it does move, does it move backward toward mim old 
arrangement, let us say, to 1928, 1896, 1815, 1789, or 1295? Or does it 
move forward to some other arrangement wMch can only dimly 
divined—a capitalist MctatorsMp, a proletarian dictatorsMp, or a collectivist 
democracy? The last of these is my own guess, founded on a study of long 
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trends and on a faith in the indomitable spirit of mankind. In any case, if 
the historian cannot know or explain history as actuality, he helps to make 
history, petty or grand. 

To sum up contemporary thou^t in historiography, any written 
history in¥olves the selection of a topic and an arbitrary delimitation of its 
borders-cutting off connections with the universal. Within the borders 
arbitrarily established, there is a selection and or^nization of facts by the 
processes of thought. IMs selection and organization—a single act—will be 
controlled by the historian’s frame of reference composed of things deemed 
necessary and of thin^ deemed desirable. The frame may be a narrow class, 
sectional, national, or group conception of history, clear and frank or 
confu^d and half-conscious, or it nay be a large, generous conception, 
clarified by assodation with the great spirits of all ages. Whatever its nature 
the fraiiB is inexorably there, in the mind. And in the frame only three 
broad conceptions of al history as actuality are possible. History is chaos 
and every attempt to interpret it otherwise is an ilusioe. History moves 
around in a kind of cycle. History moves in a line, straight or spiral, and in 
some direction. The Mstorian imy seek to escape these issues by silence or 
by a confession of avoidance or he may face them boldly, aware of the 
intellectual and moral i^rfis inherent in any decision—in his act of faith. 
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The Rise of American Civilization 

CHARLES AND MARY BEARD (1927) 


Charles Beard has published more than any other American historian, in 
part because he resigned Ms Columbia professorsMp in Ms early forties Md, 
In association with Ms wife, devoted the last thirty years of Ms life 
exclusively to research and wnting. Beard became the best-known and 
most-read Mstorian in the United States during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Although he produced tx>oks and articles over a span of 
five decades, and to some extent changed Ms views, it is nevertheless 
accurate to say that most of Beard’s scholarsMp exemplified the precepts he 
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offered in “Written History as an Act of Faith.” His writings provided a 
historical map of the terrain of reform, as he showed how progress had 
fought its way through jungles of opposition. 

Beard’s personal background was similar to many reformers of his 
generation: son of a “conservative” businessman, raised in a small 
mid western town; a member of the great white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
middle class, whose social conscience was awakened in the i890s by 
first-hand observation of the tremendous poverty and suffering in big cities. 
After doing undergraduate work at a smaE Indiana school, at the turn of the 
century he studied in England where he helped organize the first Oxford 
coEege for workingmen, and he wrote and spoke in support of increased 
benefits for laborers. Beard’s early subscription to the progressive faith 
which he expressed in his 1934 presidential address can be seen to derive 
from statements he made whEe in England in 1901. “The central theme of 
history,” he wrote, was mankind’s triumph over “priestcraft, feudal tyrants, 
and warring elements.” Beard expre^ed the hope that, as the industrial 
revolution continued, “the people, instead of a few capitalists, would reap 
the benefits,” and that modem technology would give “the material key to 
man’s spiritual progress.” 

Beard returned to the United States in the early 19-OOs and began to 
write histories which documented the long struggle between the forces of 
Eght and darkness. His overaE interpretation of America’s past was that 
progress had occurred through social and inteEectuai confEct rooted 
ultimately in economic conflict. Clashes of opinion concerning social 
philosophy, domestic poEtics, and foreign poEcy were seen to be reflections 
of economic divisions. Beard viewed economic “have-not” groups, ‘^liberal” 
social thinkers, poEtical reformers, and supporters of a nonbelligerent 
foreign poEcy as agents of progress working toward a better ^ciety. He 
viewed economic “have” groups, “conservative” social thinkers, opponents 
of reform, and foreign poEcy imperialists as agents of reaction. Because the 
theme of conflict was central to Beard, he explored the defeats and 
obstacles of reformers as weE as their victories. Indeed, if past defeats were 
to be avoided in the future, it was imperative to understand why they had 
occurred. 

His characteristic interpretation can be seen in the foEowing passages on 
the patriots during the American Revolution and on the background of the 
making of the Constitution. In the discussion of the Revolution, Beard 
accented differences among the colonists as to whether a domestic social 
revolution should accompany the externa! revolt against Great Britain. On 
the side of domestic reform were the common men whereas the men of 
large means resisted any alteration of the status quo except national 
independence. Beard concluded that in the end the Revolution effected 
progressive social reform as weB as external freedom from England. He was 
sympathetic to the period of the Articles of Confederation because of the 
extent to which the various state governments were controled by the 
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masses of the people and he denied the fact that without a strong 
centralized government the country would have been on the brink of ruin. 
When Beard moved to a discussion of the background of the making of the 
Constitution in the 1780s, he emphasized that those who were most 
dissatisfied with the Articles of Confederation were the business and 
financial interests. These dissatisfied economic interests represented “con¬ 
servative” social classes who feared the democratic impulses which had been 
released by the Revolution and which were allowed to develop under the 
decentralized state governments of the Articles. The movement to make a 
more centralized, less democratic Constitution was therefore in effect a 
successful counter-revolt against the spirit of the egalitarian Declaration of 
Independence and the Revolution. 

... Everywhere the supporters of the Revolution were divided into 
conservative and radical win^, the former composed mainly of merchants 
and men of substance and the latter of mechanics and yeomen-farmers, 
sometiitKS led by men of the other group. In Massachusetts an insurgent left 
wing drew up a state constitution pleasing to the politicians but was not 
strong enough to force its adoption. By a skillful combination, the 
aristocracy of “wealth and talents” defeated the plan and substituted a 
s>'stem which safeguarded the rights and privaeges of property at every 
bastion. Morison describes the instrument briefly; “The Constitution of 
1780 was a lawyers’ and merchants’ constitution, directed toward some¬ 
thing like quarterdeck efficiency in govenuiKnt and the protection of 
property against democratic pirates.” 

Pennsyh’ania was harassed by similar factions-sharply marked in their 
divisions and violent in their relations-which engaged in long and unseemly 
wran^es on every issue of the hour. At one time the revolutionary 
government itself was assailed by a still more revolutionary group and blood 
was shed. Even after astute rmnagement had restored calm among the 
patriots, local conflicts continued to consuitK the energies of their leaders 
until inde^ndence was finaOy won. For this reason, among others, 
Pennsylvania, though ranking among the largest and richest states, was 

constantly hampered in complying with the requests of the Continental 

Conpess. 

Nor were the &>iitliem States any more fortimate. Throughout the war 

a desperate struggle was waged in Virginia between planters on the seaboard 
and smaD famKK of the interior-“a stru^e wdiich involved nothing less 
to a revolution in the social order of the Old Dominion with its 
teiablished Church and its landed aristocracy.” As a result many historic 
families on the coastal plain hated Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry far 
more than they did the Englishmen who served as the king’s officers. 
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A kindred spirit flamed out in South Carolina, where sla¥e-owiiers of 
the lowlands and merchants of the towns engaged in almost dady contests 
with mechanics from the shops and farmers from the back country- On one 
occasion, the heat of the dispute moved even Gadsden, a leader of the 
radicals, to inquire ‘‘whether there is not a danger amongst us far more 
dangerous than anything that can arise from the whole herd of Con¬ 
temptible, exportable Tories.” So threatening in fact was the menace—a 
group of “levelers” bent on overthrowing the aristocracy of “wealth and 
talents”—that the notables of the state had to exercise considerable skil! in 
saving their privileges and prestige... . 

Within each state, no less than in external relations, the Revolution 
started a dislocation of authority—a phase of the eventful years which the 
historians, too long concentrating on spectacular episodes, have Just begun 
to appreciate. The shifts and cracks in the social structure produced by the 
cataclysm were not all immediately evident; half a century passed before the 
leveling democracy proclaimed in Jefferson’s Eteclaration of Independence 
came flooding into power. But still the states of the confederation differed 
as much from the colonial provinces of Governor Shirley’s time as the 
France of Louis Philippe, hero of the green umbrella, did from the regin^ of 
Louis XV. Just as the French Revolution sent emigres fleeing into Germany 
and England, so the American Revolution drove out about one hundred 
thousand high Tories of the old school. By breaking the grip of En^sh 
economic and political adventurers on the spoEs of America, it brought into 
power new men with new principles and standards of conduct. 

It is true that, in the severe and sometimes savage contests between the 
conservative and radical supporters of the Revolution, the former were 
generally the victors for the moment and were able to write large their view 
of economic rights in the first state constitutions. Broadly spea.king, only 
taxpayers or property owners were given the ballot as in colonial times and 
only men of substantial wealth were made eligible to public office. But in 
many cases the qualifications were lowred and the structure of the old 
social system seriously undermined. 

Above all, the spirit of domestic politics, especially in the royal 
provinces, was distinctly altered by the sudden removal of the British ruling 
class-a class accustomed to a barbarous criminal code, a narrow and 
intolerant university system, a government conceived as a huge aggregation 
of jobs and privileges, a contempt for men and women who toiled in field 
and shop, a denial of education to the masses, an Established religion forced 
alike on Dissenters and Catholics, a dominion of squire and parson in 
counties and villages, callous brutality in army and navy, a scheme of 
primogeniture buttressing the rule of the landed gentry, a swarm of hungry 
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placemen offering sycophancy to the king in exchange for offices, sinecures, 
and pensions, and a constitution of church and state so ordered as to fasten 
upon the masses this immense pile of pride and plunder. From the weight of 
this mountain the American revolutionists delivered the colonial subjects of 
the British Crown. Witliin a decade or two after that emancipation they 
accomplished reforms in law and policy which required a hundred years or 
more of persistent agitation to effect in the mother country-reforms which 
gave to the statesmen who led in the agitation their title to immortality in 
English history. 

Naturaly the American Revolution, a movement carried to its bitter 
end by the bayonets of fighting farmers, even though it was started by 
protesting merchants and rioting mechanics, wrought a far-reaching trans¬ 
formation in the land system that had been developed under British 
inspiration and control. With engaging conciseness, these changes have been 
sumimrized in J. Franklin Jameson’s admirable little book on The American 
Revolution Considered as a Social Movement. First of all, royal limitations 
on the seizure and enjoyment of vacant lands—notably the prohibition upon 
the free ^ttlement of regions beyond the Alleghenies contained in the 
prociaiiMtioii of 1763-were swept away; and at the same time the ‘Vast 
domains of the Crown” were vested in the hands of the state legislatures to 
be dedicated to the uses of their constituents. 

Secondly, the quitrents paid to the king and to proprietary families, the 
Penns and the Baltimores, by farmers and planters according to their acreage 
were simply abolshed, relieving Americans of an annual charge 
appioxiimting a hundred thousand dollars a year. Thirdly, the rule and the 
practice of reserving for the royal navy white pine trees suitable for masts 
were abrogated without ceremony, releasing landowners from an irksome 
restriction. In the fourth place, there was a smashing confiscation of Tory 
estates, including Sir William PeppereU’s Maine holdings extending thirty 
miles along the coast, the Philhpse heritage in New York embracing about 
three hundred squ.are miles, the property of the Penn family worth in round 
numbers five million dollars, and the Fairfax estate in Virginia stretching 
out like a province. All in all, the Tories reckoned their losses at no less than 
forty million dofiars and the British ParHament, after scaling their demands 
to the minimum, granted the claimants fifteen milhon dollars by way of 
compensation. 

In harmony with their principles, the Revolutionists vdio ma^de this 
huge sequestration of property distributed the land by sales in small lots on 
generous terms to enterprising farmers. The principality of Roger Morris in 
New York, for example, was divided into no less than two hundred and fifty 
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parcels, while a still larger number of farms was created out of tide 
confiscated holdings of James De Lancey. 

Finally, among the effects of the Revolution on agricultural economys 
must be reckoned the abolition of the system of entails and prinwgeniture. 
Whereas it took a century of debate and then the corroding taxes of a World 
War to drive a wedge into the concentrated land monopoly of England, the 
American Revolutionists brought many an ancient structure to earth by 
swift and telling blows. Three months after he penned the Eteclaration of 
Independence, Jefferson opened a war on the entailed estates of the Old 
Dominion, to the horror of the best people; and before the lapse of a year 
he pushed through the legislature an act which accomplished his radical 
design, releasing from entail “at least half, and possibly three-quarters of the 
entire ‘seated’ area of Virginia.” Within ten years “every state had abolished 
entails excepting two, and those were two in which entails were rare. In 
fifteen years every state, without exception, abolished primogeniture”—all 
save four placing daughters on an equality with sons in the distribution of 
landed inheritances. 

Considered relatively, therefore, the destruction of landed priviiege in 
America by the forces unchained in the War for Independence was perhaps 
as great and as significant as the change wrought in the economic status of 
the clergy and nobility during the holocaust of the French Revolution. As in 
France country lawyers and newly rich n^rchants swa.rmed over the seats of 
the once proud aristocracy, so in the United States during and after tlie 
cataclysm a host of groundlings fresh from the plow and counting house 
surged over the domains of the Jessups, De Imiceys, and Morrises. When 
members of the best families of France turned to tutoring and translating in 
London for a livelihood or to teacliing dancing and manners in America, in 
the days of Danton, Marat, and Robespierre, they found ladies and gentle¬ 
men who sighed for good old colonial days ready to join them in cursing the 
rights of man. 

The clergy as well as the landed gentry felt the shocks of the American 
Revolution. When the crisis opened, nine of the thirteen colonies had 
established churches. In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut it 
was the Congregationalists that enjoyed this legal privilege, while in Virginia 
Maryland, New York, the Carolinas, and Georgia it was the Episcopahans 
who claimed a monopoly on religion supported by taxes. Before the echoes 
of Lexington and Concord had died away, an attack on ecclesiastical 
establishments was launched, and in five of the states where the Anglican 
clergy possessed privileges and immunities under the law^ dissenters, 
outnumbering their opponents, were quickly victorious. In Virginia, however. 
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where tire Anglican party was strong, and in New England, where the 
^ongregationalists enjoyed a supremacy, every clerical redoubt was stub¬ 
bornly defended. 

It took a struggle of more than half a century in the mother country to 
Win political equality for Catholics and IMssenters, and to sweep away tithes 
for the support of an official religion. The twentieth century opened before 
France, going beyond England in her evolution, could put asunder Church 
and State. (My ten years sufficed to carry through the legislature 
Jefferson’s “Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom,” and before the 
nffieteenth century had far advanced, the Congregationalists were finally 
disestablished-in New Hampshire in 1817, in Connecticut the following 
year, and in Massachusetts in 1833. So before Jefferson’s death Episcopa¬ 
lians could enjoy in Connecticut liberties they had once withheld in Vir ginia 

In law as in religion the light of reason was being turned on ancient 
customs. During this stirring period of intehectual and spiritual awakening, 
the British govemiiKnt was naking its penal code more and more savage; 
when George III caiiK to the throne in 1760 there were about one hundred 
and sixty offenses for which men, woiiKn, and children were put to death; 
before the end of his reign nearly one hundred new offenses were added to 
this appalling list. 

Although the American colonists had never been so sweeping in their 
vengeful passions as English lawmakers, they too had adopted penal codes 
of shocking brutality—codes that loomed black and ominous against the 
new faith in the common run of mankind. Deeply moved by this 
incongruity, the impetuous Jefferson, to whom at least his Declaration was 
no n^re mass of glittering generalities, hastened away from Hiiladelphia 
soon after independence to start the revolution in the legal S 5 ^tem of 
Virginia. On his arrival he announced that the law must be reformed root 
and branch “with a single eye to reason and the good of those for whose 
government it was framed,” so alarming the bench and bar by his rashness 
that it took him twenty years to gain his principal points. In the other states 
a similar campaign was waged against the barbarities of the statute books, 
now swiftly, now tardOy casting into oblivion great fragments of the cruel 
heritage. Even at the worst the emancipated colonists were in most matters 
respecting criminal legislation half a century ahead of the mother country. 

Indeed, in nearly every branch ot enh^tened activity, in every sphere 
of liberal thought, the Anglican Revolution marked the opening of a new 
humane epoch. Slavery, of course, affor&d a glaring contrast to the grand 
doctrines of the Revolution, but still it must be noted that Jefferson and his 
friends were painfully aware of the anachronism; that Virginia prohibited 
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the slave trade in 1778—a measure which the British Crown had vetoed 
twenty years before; that a movement for the abolition of slavery appeared 
among the new social forces of the age; and that it was the lofty doctrines 
of the Revolution which were invoked by Lincoln when in the fulness of 
time chattel bondage was to be finaly broken. If a balance sheet is struck 
and the rhetoric of the Fourth of July celebrations is discounted, if the 
externals of the conflict are given a proper perspective in the background, 
tlien it is seen that the American Revolution was more than a war on 
England. It was in truth an economic, social, and intellectual transformation 
of prime significance—the first of those modem world-shaking reconstruc¬ 
tions in which mankind has sought to cut and fashion the tough and 
stubboni web of fact to fit the pattern of its dreams.... 

[After the survey above of the Revolution, Beard summarized the state 
of government under the Articles of Confederation. Although he admitted 
the lack of centralized authority under the Articles, Beard denied that chaos 
was imminent.] 

Undoubtedly the period that followed the close of the Revolutionary 
War was one of dissolution and reconstruction; that is the story of every 
great social dislocation. Stll there is much evidence to show that the 
country was in many respects steadily recovering order and prosperity even 
under the despised Articles of Confederation. If seven of the thirteen states 
made hazardous experiments with paper money, six clung to more practical 
methods and two or three of those that had embarked on unlimited 
inflation showed signs of turning back on their course. While a few states 
displayed a heartless negligence in paying their revolutionary debts, others 
gave serious attention to tlie matter. Though the efforts of the Congress to 
secure larger powers over taxation and commerce were defeated, an 
agreement on some control over foreign trade was almost in sight when the 
constitutional convention was summoned by men impatient with delay. The 
very fact that the convention could be assembled was in itself evidence of a 
changing spirit in the country. 

On the whole, the economic condition of the country seemed to be 
improving. No doubt shipping in New England and manufacturing m general 
suffered from the conflicting tariff policies, domestic and foreign, which 
followed the war, but, at the opening of 1787, Benjamin Franklin declared 
that the prosperity of the nation was so great as to call for thanksgiving. 
According to his judgment, the market reports then showed that the fanners 
were never better paid for their produce, that farm lands were continually 
rising in value, and that in no part of Europe were the laboring poor in such 
a fortunate state. Admitting that there were economic grievances in some 
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quarters, Franklin expres^d a con’W-ction tliat the country at large was in a 
sound condition. 

Nearly a hundred yeare after Franklin’s time a learned, if controversial, 
historian, Henry B. Dawson, on the basis of minute researches, made out a 
very good argument to the effect that the ‘^chaos” of the “critical period” 
was largely a fign^nt of political imaginatioE. Whatever the verdict on this 
point may be, the difficulty with which the Constitutioii was “wrung” from 
a reluctant people and the existence of a large body of voters aggressively 
opposed to the change wHl put the prudent inquirer on his guard against the 
easy assumption that the entire country was seized with a poignant sense of 
impending calamity. 

Nevertheless, when the best possible ca^ is made for the critical period, 
there remain standing in the record of those years certain impressive facts 
that cannot be denied or explained away. Beyond al question the financiers 
had grounds for complaint. Though the principal of the continental debt 
was slightly reduced under the confederation, the arrears of interest 
increased nearly fourfold and the unpaid interest on the foreign obligations 
piled steadily higiier. In an equally chaotic condition were the current 
finances. The Congress in due course made requisitions on the states to pay 
its bills, but it was fortunate if it received in any year one-fourth of the 
amount demanded, and during the last fourteen months of its life less than 
half a miliion in paper money was paid into the treasury—not enough to 
meet the interest on the foreign debt alone. 

Hence al who held claims against the confederacy had sufficient cause 
for discontent. Holders of government bonds, both original subscribers who 
had made sacrifices and speculators vdio had bought up depreciated pap^r 
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effect a return to prosperity; nor was there any sign of relief in sight as long 
as the Congress under the Articles of Confederation po^ssessed no power to 
enact retaliatory measures calculated to bring foreign countries to terms. 

In an equally unhappy position were the domestic merchants. They had 
at hand no national currency uniform in value through the length and 
breadth of the land—nothing but a curious collection of coins uncertain in 
wei^t, shaven by clippers, debased by counterfeiters, and paper notes 
fluctuating as new issues streamed from the press. Worse than the monetary 
system were the impediments in the way of interstate commerce. Under 
local influences legislatures put tariffs on goods coming in from neighboring 
states just as on foreign imports, waged commercial wars of retaliation on 
one another, raised and lowered rates as factional disputes oscillated, 
reaching such a point in New York that duties were levied on firewood from 
Connecticut and cabbages from New Jersey. 

If a merchant surmounted the obstacles placed in his way by anarchy in 
the currency and confusion in tariff schedules and succeeded in building up 
an interstate business, he never could be sure of collections, for he was 
always at the mercy of local courts and juries—agencies that were seldom 
tender in dealing with the claims and rights of distant creditors as agaii^t 
the clamore of their immediate neighbors. While the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion lasted there was no hope of breaching such invincible banders to the 
anooth and easy transaction of interstate business. 

Other economic groups likewise had powerful motives for desiring a 
change in the form of government. Money lenders who held outstanding 
notes and mortgages objected to receiving in payment paper bills emitted by 
the treasuries of the agrarian states and demanded a limitation on their right 
to issue such legal tenders. In a plight no less distressing were the British 
creditors and Americans to whom British claims had been transferred. 
Checked by the hostility of state legislatures and local courts, they were 
usually unable to collect debts solemnly recognized by the treaty of peace 
and they could hope for no adequate settlement, especially in the South, 
while the confederation endured. Loyalists who had lost property during 
the Revolution suffered similar handicaps in the presence of local judges and 
jurors. Finally, the officers and soldiers, who held land warrants issued to 
them in return for their war services, and capitalists engaged in western land 
speculation could count on no realization of their claims until there was a 
national army strong enough to suppress the hostile Indians on the frontier. 

In short, the financial, creditor, commercial, and speculating classes in 
the new confederate republic were harassed during the critical period just as 
such classes had been harassed by rebellious patriots on the eve of the 
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Revolution. From every x- 

valid reasons for wanting to 

soil a system of centralized oSS , "" " American 

in character to that fornierlxf^v ’f. economic control similar 

paid, a sound currency ^ by Great Britain They wanted 

struck down, and western co^er^ regulated, paper money 

... .. ,, iands properly distnbuted; they desired these 

things quite as much as the i x-t^ , x . , , ^ mcac 

, . , .. xr So vemmg classes of England had desired them in 

colonial times. No more thar. T * * xt 

the stoutest Tory of London or Boston did 
they relish agrarian politico- . , 

■ * u commerce simply could not thrive in that 

econormc atmosphere. Thos^ xixh..x„ ju - - , , 

, , , Who sponsored busmess enterpnse accordindv 

demanded new central oreaii^ xxf__ j * i jx , . 

, j . ct power and control and fresh restramts on 

farmer™*"^ ®ncies of local legislatures generally dominated by 

Such were the circu^tances in which rose and flourished a movement 
fora drastic revision of the Articles of Confederation .... 

+n many historic assemblies which have wrought revolutions in 

the affairs of mankind, it seetTnt: 1 . 

. ^ ^ sale to say that there has never been one 

a comrnan e I>olitical talent, practical experience, and sound 

substance than the Philadelplria convention of 1787 [which met to revise 
the Articles of Confederation]. In aU, sixty-two delegates were formaUy 
appointed by the states; fifty-five attended the sessions with more or less 
regularity, and thirty-nine signed the final draft of the new Constitution. On 
the list were men trained in war and diplomacy, skilled in legislation and 
a rmmstration, versed in finance and commerce, and learned in the political 
philosophy of their own and earlier times. Seven had been governors of 
states and at least twenty-eight had served in the Congress of the union 
either during the Revolution or under the Articles of Confederation. Eight 
had been signers of^the Declaration of Independence. At the head stood 
Washington, who, with one voice, was chosen president of the convention. 
Among those who sat under him were such men as the two Morrises, the 
two Pinckneys, Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, Rutledge, Geny, EUsworth, 
Wilson, Randolph, Wythe, Dickinson, and Sherman, nearly aU of whom” 
represented the conservative wing of the old revolutionary party. 

At aU events none of the fiery radicals of 1774 was present. Jefferson, 
then serving as the American minister in Paris, was out of the country” 
Patnek Henry was elected but refused to attend because, he said, he “smellt” 
a rat”; Samuel Adams was not chosen; Thomas Paine left for Europe that 
very year to exhibit an iron bridge which he had designed and to wage war 
on tyranny across the sea. So the Philadelphia assembly, instead of being 
composed of left-wing theorists, was made up of practical men of 
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affairs—holders of state and continental bonds, money lenders, merchants, 
lawyers, and speculators in the public land—who could speak with 
knowledge and feeling about federation. More than half the delegates in 
attendance were either investors or speculators in the public securities which 
were to be buoyed up by the new Constitution. All knew by experience the 
relation of property to government. 

[The result of the Philadelphia convention, according to Beard, was a 
Constitution designed to protect the interests of the “conservative” 
well-to-do few rather than the masses of the people.] 


3 


Main Currents in American Thought 

VERNON LOUIS FARRINGTON (1927-1930) 


Vernon Louis Farrington (1871-1929) was a virtually unknown professor of 
English at the University of Washington in Seattle in his late fifties when he 
published the first two volumes of what quickly became the most popular 
history of ideas ever written in the United States. Colorfully written, and 
saturated with vehement moral judgments, Farrington’s interpretation of 
American thought strikingly complemented Beard’s political history. 
Farrington agreed with Beard that history was a series of conflicts between 
rival social groups and ideas which were rooted in economic conditions. 
Farrington was even more emphatic than Beard in concluding that these 
conflicts generally pitted the forces of justice and humanitarianism against 
those of selfishness. However, Farrington was much gloomier than was 
Beard during the 1920s in assessing the success of democracy in America. 

Parrington’s personal background was much like Beard’s. He was raised 
in Kansas, was the son of a Republican lawyer and Judge, and was an 
undergraduate at the College of Emporia prior to transferring to Harvard in 
1891. After graduation, he taught English at Emporia, the University of 
Oklahoma, and for the last two decades of his Ife at the University of 
Washington. More aesthetic than poHticai as a student and young professor. 


Abridged from Main Currents in American Thought, Volume III, by Vernon L. 
Farrington, copyright, 1930, by Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc.; renewed, 1958, by 
Vernon L. Farrington, Jr., Louise P. Tucker, Elizabeth P. Thomas, and reprinted by 
permission of the publishers. Abridgment is from pp. 285-286, 19-22, 117-119, 
257-258, 283-285. 
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Parrisgion becaise politicaly interested and sympathetic to reform in the 
Me iS9l}s. By the eariy i900s he had started to develop his economic 
imeipreiation of the growth of American ideas and literature which was to 
he espresed finalJy in Main Currems in American Thought. ‘‘The past five 
years/^ Panington wrote in a letter in 1918, “I have spent in study and 
wnliiig, up 10 my ears in the economic interpretation of American history 
ami liieratare, getting the last lingering Harvard prejudices out of my 
sysiem/’ As Pairington continued the letter to his former Harvard 
classmaies, he made ii dear that Ms economic interpretation was closely 
related ;o strong sentiments favoring democratic reform. ‘T become more 
radical wnh each year, he wToie, ‘^and more impatient with the smug Tory 
culiure which we w’ere fed on as undergraduates.” By 1918 Harvard 
appeared to Pairicgtos to be ''a liability rather than an asset to the cause of 
cemcviac}, because the school seemed to Mm “the apologist and advocate 
*.ap.s.*iisiic espiOitation.” Clearly, Pamngton’s sympatMes were on the 
ride of reform. 


MS Kosoniic interpretation was part of his pragmatic conception of the 
rcie c! ideas in Msiorj’. ‘‘fldeasl are weapons hammered out on the anvil of 
h.*in.in needs, Pairiiigtoa wrote, 'Mot godlings that spring perfect-winged 
iiom the head of love.” Coiisec|uently, Panington argued that it was 
nec^saiy^ no: only lo ^examine the ideas in history, but also to investigate 
the^ soci 2 l toices" wMch conditioned ideas. The most important of all the 
torces. said Panmgton, in agreement with Beard, was the economic. 
r*.e^imsi I wo volumes of Main Currents in American Thought which 

years from colonial settlement to the 
.tf, ’Him m incomplete iMrd volume pubUshed posthumously in 1930 
ccnuimng^ iiagmenis loaching upon the late 1800s and early 1900s 

™’r in which 

iemacxacy. and inteUectual freedom were joined in 

I' aristocracy, and religious dogmatism. 

c.aracienjed Punran religious ideas as inert and useless 

f ^ ^ to wau New England in and 

»o V‘T>e e4fee?v of a changing post-Renaissance 

- -Ehi t body of 

^^p® institutions 

;; -^“^^oan democracy was confronted 

Plrrmgi^n. Fhv“te‘‘;if-£i?4fAccording to 

.berating imUesh^l^et- 
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In the following passages, selected from his final, uncompleted third 
volume, Parrington expressed his criticism of the materialism and political 
selfishness of the dominant late-nineteenth-century mood, and he explained 
the lack of social idealism in terms of the capitalistic environment. Political 
thought came to be nothing more than a rationalization of dominant 
economic interests. The bright side of the Gilded Age was the agrarian 
protest against the politics of plutocracy which perpetuated Jeffersonian 
and Jacksonian idealism and which laid the foundations for the successful 
democratic progressive reforms of the early twentieth century. 

It is, perhaps, not extreme to interpret the political history of America since 
1790 as largely a struggle between the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence and the spirit of the Constitution, the one primarily 
concerned with the rights of men, the other more practically concerned 
with the rights of property. The humanitarian idealism of the Declaration 
has always echoed as a battle-cry in the hearts of those who dream of an 
America dedicated to democratic ends. It cannot be long ignored or 
repudiated, for sooner or later it returns to plague the councils of practical 
politics. It is constantly breaking out in fresh revolt. When the major parties 
have grown callous and indifferent to the wishes of the common people, it 
has reformulated its principles in third-party platforms. Without its 
freshening influence our political history would have been much more 
sordid and materialistic- With the exception of such sporadic outbursts as 
Antimasonry and Know-nothingism, the tliird-party movements of the 
nineteenth century were democratic movements, inspired by a sense of 
social Justice, founded on the DeciaratiO'n of Independence, and pr.o- 
mulgated to recall the American people to their heritage of idealism. The 
Locofoco party, the Freesoil party, the early Republican party, the 
Greenback party, the Populist party, the Progressive party, however they 
differed in immediate programs, have had a common objective, namely to 
set man above property as the great object of governmental concern, and 
preserve in America the democratic principle of equal opportunity. 

Despite the fact that they failed in their immediate objectives they 
served the larger purpose of reminding the major parties that America 
professes to be a democratic country, and that party platforms must be 
brought to square with that fact. Thus interpreted the history of party 
struggle since 1790 falls into three broad phases: the Jeffersonian movement 
that established the ideal of political democracy; the Jacksonian movement 
that established equalitarianism crudely in practice; and the successive 
third-party movements that attempted, in successive reactions, to regain 
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such ground as had been lost, to extend tlie field, and (o (Xitfect the 
machinery of democratic government. Since tlie rise of the slavery 
controversy the major parties, allied with masterful economic groups, have 
persistently ignored the Declaration of Independence, and repudiated in 
practice the spirit of democracy. To prevent if possible so grave a treason to 
our traditional ideals, to assert the rights of the common man against the 
encroachments of a class, has been therefore the common mi.ssion of the 
third-party movements. The significance ol their somewhat scanty success is 
something the thoughtful American may interpret as he will. 

In 1865 the Republican party was no other than a war machine that 
had accomplished its purpose. It was a political mongrel, without logical 
cohesion, and it seemed doomed to break up as the Whig party had broken 
up and the Federalist party had broken up. But fate was now on the side of 
the Whigs as it had not been earlier. The democratic forces had lost strength 
from the war, and democratic principles were in ill repute. The drift "to 
centralization, the enormous development of capitalism, the spirit of 
exploitation, were prophetic of a changing temper that was preparing to 
exalt the doctrine of manifest destiny which the Whig party stood sponsor 
for. The middle class was in the saddle and it was time to bring the political 
state under its control. The practical problem of the momeni was to 
transform the mongrel Republican party into a strong cohesive insinnneni, 
md to accomplish that it was necessary to hold the loyalty of its 

i^oXf-ZSi"'' working-classes whilst putting 

into eiiect its Wing program. * ® 

Under normal conditions the thing would have been impossible, but the 

re'LTofTd skillful. 

but Z S r, fT"' the party on the rocks; 

Jacksonians were overthrown by the appeal to the 
Bloody Flag and put to flight by the nomination of General Grmt for the 

^ eeley m 1872 was brought to nothing by the skillful use of Grant’s 

drSirrf bit T r “ exploitation as Henry Clay 

e^na Grant J^^^ership of the 

RemSn oTtv h T ambitions and the 
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society Whiggery springs up as naturally as pigweed in a garden. However 
attractive the disguises it may assume, it is in essence the logical creed of the 
profit philosophy. It is the expression in politics of the acquisitive instinct 
and it assumes as the greatest good the shaping of public policy to promote 
private interests. It asserts that it is a duty of the state to help its citizens to 
make money, and it conceives of the political state as a useful instrument 
for effective exploitation. How otherwise? The public good cannot be 
served apart from business interests, for business interests are the public 
good and in serving business the state is serving society. Everybody's 
are in the basket and they must not be broken. For a capitalistic society 
Whiggery is the only rational politics, for it exalts the profit-motive as the 
sole object of parlimentary concern. Government has only to wave its wand 
and fairy gifts descend upon business like the golden sands of Pactolus. It 
graciously bestows its tariffs and subsidies, and streams of wealth flow into 
private wells. 

But unhappily there is a fly in the Whiggish honey. In a competitive 
order, government is forced to make its choices. It cannot serve-both Peter 
and Paul. If it gives with one hand it must take away with the other. And so 
the persuasive ideal of paternalism in the common interest degenerates in 
practice into legalized favoritism. Governmental gifts go to the largest 
investments. Lesser interests are sacrificed to greater interests and Whiggery 
comes finally to serve the lords of the earth without whose good wil the 
wheels of business will not turn. To him that hath shall be given. If the few 
do not prosper the many will starve, and if the many have bread who would 
begrudge the few their abundance? In Whiggery is the fulfillment of the 
Scriptures. 

Henry Clay had been a prophetic figure pointing the way America was 
to travel; but he came a generation too soon. A son of the Gilded Age, he 
was doomed to live in a world of Jacksonian democracy. But the spirit of 
Henry Qay survived his death and his followers were everywhere in the 
land- The plain citizen who wanted a slice of the rich prairie land of Iowa or 
Kansas, with a railway convenient to his homestead, had learned to look to 
the government for a gift, and if he got his quarter-section and his 
transportation he was careless about what the other fellow got. A little more 
or less could make no difference to a country inexhaustible in resources. 
America belonged to the Ajnerican people and not to the government, and 
resources in private hands paid taxes and increased the national wealth. In 
Ms favorite newspaper, the New York Tribune, he read daily appeals for the 
adoption of a patriotic national economy, by means of wMch an Infant 
industrialism, made prosperous by a protective tariff, would provide a home 
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market for the produce of the farmer and render the country self-sufficient. 
Money would thus be put in everybody’s pocket. Protection was not 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, but paying both Peter and Paul out of the 
augmented wealth of the whole. 

The seductive arguments that Horace Greeley disseminated amongst the 
plain people, Henry Carey purveyed to more intelligent ears. The most 
distinguished American economist of the time, Carey had abandoned his 
earlier Mssez-faire position, and having convinced himself that only through 
a ciose-knit national economy could the country develop a well-rounded 
economic program, he had become the most ardent of protectionists. 
During the fifties and later he was tireless in popularizing the doctrine of a 
"araral harmony of interests between agriculture and manufacturing, and to 
a ge.neration expanding rapidly in both fields his able presentation made 
great appeal. It was but a step from protectionism to governmental 
subsidies.... 


ttr.en the social fabric is being tom rudely across by a changing 
eccr.cirics, political theory and practice will suffer from the attendant 
confusions. Tie America of the Gilded Age accounted itself a democracy 
E-.d was outwardly content to make use of the familiar democratic 
machinery; but until it was determined whether majority or minority rule 
snculc prevail, whether the well-being of the many or the property of the 
!e« shcu.c be the chief object of government, there would be no serious 
erJoii JO create a political state for adequate social control. In the meantime 


L.e CIO in&idualisms would range the land seeking what they miglit 
cevcui. and ihe common attitude toward the political state would remain 
Tf,,..' ceritempi. A shambling government, corrupt and 

no man’s hope or pride, and amidst the slovenly 
c: me irnies, with a crade exploitation in the saddle, the state 
T*' = ' Ignored except when its services might prove useful 

«XF-o;tai30n. The plutocracy would oppose the erection of a 

strong enough to control its 
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mined to carry forward and supplement the Jacksonian movement. It was 
honestly concerned for the development of the democratic principle. It 
would purify government by the application of civil service reform, it would 
steadily enlarge the bounds of social control of economic forces, and it 
would strengthen the political state to enable it to cope with corporate 
wealth and constrain the ambitions of the plutocracy into conformity with 
democratic ends. To such a democratic program the plutocracy was 
necessarily opposed. It professed the warmest loyalty to the abstract 
principle of democracy while bending every energy to emasculate effective 
democratic control. The problem confronting it was the familiar Federalistic 
problem-how to protect the minority from the majority and set property 
interests above human interests; but the problem had been immensely 
complicated by the strategic advances made by democracy. The democratic 
principle could not be easily thrust aside, it must be undermined. And so 
while awaiting the time when it should be strong enough to set up boldly its 
mastery of society, plutocracy took refuge in two principles, the superman 
theory and the lamez-faire theory, both of which it asserted to be 
democratic, the very essence of democracy. The former was ‘"The public be 
damned” theory, which held that the economic leaders of society must te 
left free to manage their properties as they saw fit; and the latter was the 
familiar doctrine of individual initiative, that looked with suspicion on any 
interference by the political state with economic activity. If a bureaucracy 
may stick its nose into the citizen’s private affairs what becomes of 
individual liberty? 

But the plutocracy was building its real defenses elsewhere. Shrewdly 
aware of the potentialities of a Constitution that had been designed for the 
protection of property interests, it followed two main lines of development: 
it furthered the popular development of a cult of the Constitution by 
praising the excellence of a system of checks and balances, and spreading 
the view that to tamper with any provisions of the instrument was little 
short of sacrilege; and at the same time it bent every energy to extend the 
range of Judicial prerogative and bring the legislative branch under control 
of the Judiciary. It sought extra-constitutional indulgences that were 
dispensed by the courts in the name of the police power. The way had been 
prepared by Marbury vs. Madison and Died Scott vs. Sanford, and during 
the Gilded Age a broad path to judicial control was opened by the 
elaboration of the “due process of law” principle discovered in the 
fourteenth amendment. With the development of the plutocracy the 
extension of the doctrine of Judicial review went forward rapidly, providing 
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an iffipregnaMe defense for property interests that promised ill for the 
principle of democratic control in the interests of the common well-being. 
The democracy was being driven from the inner keep of the castle.... 

The qnarter-centiiiy' between the panic of 1873 that rudely disturbed 
ihe reveln' of the Great Barbecue, and the campaign of 1896 that broke the 
agrarian opposition to capitalism, was marked by a fierce agrarian attempt 
to TiUllify in .4meiica the law of concentration. The silent drift toward 
plutocracy w‘as too evident to escape comment even in the Gilded Age, and 
the ideal ef plutocracy was too repugnant to a people drenched in 
Jefferscnian and Jacksonian prejudices to escape bitter hostility. The 
pursuit of W'ealih was an accepted democratic riglit, but it was assumed to 
be a fair race and no favors. The use of the political state by greater wealth 
to lay handicaps on lesser wealth had not been in the reckoning, and the law 
of progies that dimirislied the number of beneficiaries from the national 
pclic}" of preemption and exploitation had not been so interpreted. 
Something was wrong with a progress that augmented poverty as it 
increased wealth, and with the alarmist cry in their ears—the rich are 
growing ncher and the poor poorer—the untutored democracy of the 
sevenies ind the eighties turned to question the drift of tendency that quite 
rridentl> was iiansforming a democratic people into a vast engulfing 
plutocracy. An older agrarian America was confronted by a younger 
oapuiistic one, and the conflict of ideals and purposes was certain to bring 
cr i biitei debate. 


In the fierce simple that lunnoiled the politics of three decades the 
demccric\ went uho battle as il^quipped inteiectually as it had been a 
n**ndrei \ears before in the stiu^e over the Constitution. It was reaping 
the heroes! of the long Jacksonian slackness that, content with the vote, had 
giien no thought to the iiltiisate program of democracy but had suffered 
the lawyers :o have iheir way. The Enlightenment had long since been 
s-t merged by Hugesh ambitions, and since the days of the Abolition 
Meu^men: there had been no serious consideration of political theory. The 
success cf !he^ Jacksonian revolution had brought about its undoing. The 
ibitrac. rnncip.e oi democracy having won common acceptance it was 
asiumed :o be compeieni lo shift for itself. But unfortunately a supposedly 
stale was hnetimmg under a Constitution designed to thwart 
Cemocmey. anc. mierpreied by lawyers, ii buttressed the rights of property 
iir sfcuxely than the rights of man. Within this fundamental law 
r-M ;ong beer, entrenching itself. Its stronghold could not be 

y d protected by the courts that had 

i,,e prerogative of voiding statutoiy enactments by judicial 
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decree. As a result in no other country was capitalism so safeguarded from 
hostile attack; it plowed its fields and gathered its harvests secure from 
disturbance. 

Unfortunately the political state did not realize that it was not in reality 
the democracy it professed to be. The most intelligent liberalism of the 
times, fading to take into account the economic basis of politics, ws 
satisfied to spend its energy in Civil Service Reform and similar tinkering 
with the political machinery, convinced that it was only necessary to 
recover the old aristocratic sense of responsibility in political agents to 
perfect a democratic government. Not till another generation did liberalism 
come to understand that the democratic program was still largely 
unfulfilled, and set about in all earnestness to complete it; but that did not 
happen till the phlosophy of democracy had been far more adequately 
explored and the simple faith of Jacksonianism had been instructed by the 
experience of other lands. Popular discontent with the drift toward 
plutocracy was intensified by the successive economic crises that marked 
the transition from agrarianism to capitalism. The gospel of progress, it 
seems, had not taken due account of the price that must be paid in social 
disturbances, and the breakdowns of 1873-1879 and 1887-1896 with their 
harsh dislocations aroused a spirit of revolt that issued in broad popular 
movements. Those movements spun the thread of liberalsm that runs 
througli the years from the Gilded Age to the World War—a thread woven 
by the earlier liberalism that came from the frontier, and the new 
collectivistic theories that came from Europe. In the eighties and nineties it 
was still largely native agrarian, but in the early years of the new century it 
drew heavily on the proletarian philosophies of Europe—seeking to apply 
old-world experience to American problems. Through it all runs increasin^y 
a note of sobering realism. After a hundred years political romanticism was 
slowly dying in America.... 

With its heritage of Jacksonianism it was natural for the agrarian 
movement to attempt to carry further the exploration of the democratic 
principle, seeking to complete the program that had been left unfulfilled by 
me Fathers. There were few as yet who questioned the finality of 
democracy as a political system or its adequacy to all social needs. The 
growing evils of American life were traced unhesitatingly to an imperfect 
democratic control of the forces of exploitation. If the plutocracy were 
m.aking gains at the expense of the plain people it was due to defective 
governmental machinery, and the immediate problem was the readjustment 
of that machinery. There must be an extension of democratic control over 
the economics of society. The great principle of laissez faire, that had 


proved m E^fol in the earler struggle against aristocratic paternalisms, was 
fee^oiTie a shield and buckler for the plutocracy that was rising from the 
freedoms of a let-alone polcy. To curb the ambitions of that plutocracy and 
tM i€iii«:ratlc tequest for the common benefit of all, was 
th'erefore the iminediate problem of the times. 

To tills end two things remained to be achieved: to wrest possession of 
the gjverrjseEt from the hands of the plutocracy that was befouling it, and 
t€J' a* it for £fcm€M:ratic rather than plutocratic ends. The difficulties in the 
way wtm maHy, Estrencheci behind the checks and balances of a complex 
cor^stiiuiion ihe piut«:racy could not easily be dislodged from power; even 
if" it driver, aui of the legislative and executive branches of government 
It TAOu'.d find aid and succor in the judiciary, where a masterful corporation 
law was interpreted by a bench tender toward all property rights, and 
jea-iras of its sovereign prerogative of reviewing all legislative enactments. A 
surprisirg ohairge had come over the attitude of the governing class towards 
tlemocracy. Having gained control of the machinery of government the 
p..i:tccTac>' found no cause to quarrel with a situation wholly to its liking. It 
yad mastered the gentle art of guiding the majority will, and secure—as it 
iwtieved-in its contro: of the political state, it counted on an indefinite 
ccTBfcrumor. of the pciicv- of preemption and exploitation. From such a 
gmc'.j.p. ».'ether in % all Street or at Washington, no new theories of 


geverr.m.er.: were to be expected. Business men wanted to be let alone. They 
ori-cLr.g to the anarchism of the Enlightenment and were stout in defense of 
yie Lndividual initiative. So late as 1916 a group of confirmed 

^dcviiiiilists reissued Spender’s .Van Verms the State, with an introduction 
- > Ernie Scot, to combat ihe rising spirit of governmental control. They 
refirifi die .American system of government as adequate and final, and 
TW inted nc subversive changes. The Constitution had been completed by the 
enactments that fixed the status of the negro, and for a generation 
•:./ereir.er-e.xcepi for &e siiem changes wrought by the judiciary-it 
T-ermi;r,eu staijc. East of &e .411egheny Mountains popular interest in 

™ academic thinkers like John 

* -mess me Woodrow WOson. an occasional intehectual like Brooks 
A^ms. ;sc.a!ed .mdicals like Johann Most and smaU Marxian groups in 

fv proletarian movement like 

C.y^ '‘“'r-: concerned about political theory 

T" for Uttle in the stodgy mass of 

-- :■ ■ i-f'SI;' 

Mve and vigorous. There the older frontier 
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Jacksonianism still lingered. For upwards of a half a ceiitiir>^ creative 
political thinking in America was largely western agrarian, and from this 
source came those democratic ideas that were to provide the staple of a later 
liberalism. The conscious objective of this great movement was to compiete 
the work begun by Jacksonianism, and create a political machinerv' that 
should enable the democracy to withstand the shock of the industrial 
Revolution. Many thinkers contributed to the work—U'Ren of Oregon. 
Jerry Simpson of Kansas, Tom Watson of Georgia, "Toin*" Har\^ey oi 
Arkansas, General Weaver of Iowa, Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota, 

D. Lloyd of Chicago, to name a handful out of the mass-homespun realisis 
who have been forgotten by a later generation, but whose labors were given 
to the necessary work of refasMo,niiig the political macMnefy' of America, 
and whose program provided the materials for the later Progressive party. 
They were commoners, men of the people, unversed in the dogmas ot the 
schools, idealists who drew their inspiration from the Declaration o! 
Independence; they spoke for an older America that feared the rising 
plutocracy, and they were casting about for ways and means lo cm its 
claws. From their labors came the Greenback Movenieni. the Fanners 
Alliance, Populism; and from them came in turn the Progressive Mcvemeiii 
that reaped what they had sown. 
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Commentary on Progressive Histories 

CHARLES CRO^X 41966! 


In the following essay Charles Crowe (.b. 1922), professor ot ,histor>' at the 
University of Georgia, placed the writings of Beard ar.d Parr.ngton tr, the 
context of other histories during the early iweniieih century and m the 
perspective of the climate of opinion generally. ^ ■ 

Crowe explained that the philosophers of piagmatisn;. the po.tt.ca. 
reformers, and the progressive historians all shared the same lundamentai 
outlook. They refused to accept the world as it was. and asserted that man 
could change it to better satisfy his needs. Theoretical retatA'ism, tor 
example, was common to the thinking of them all. but on,> m at . wa. 


Renrinted bv permission with the omission of the final three paragraphs, from 

“IheSSnS of Progressive History," Joum^ of the History ey /cf«r, 
XXVII, January-March 1966, pp. 109-124. 
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relalei to tlieii hopes for a creatwe future. Although the progressive 
historians related events of previous ages and earlier historical interpreta- 
ticns to various specific enviroiiJiiental factors, these historians were not 
fiUlisiic about the possibility for change in their own times. The 
ccroemp orar]/ econoinic, social, poMticai, and psychological environment 
hii been iransforiaed from what it had been in the past, and, the 
progressives argued, ideas, laws, and public policies likewise could be 
r hanged. 


The iisciplme of histor}’ came to maturity in America during the golden age 
of ftigraitism ind Pfogresivism, and historians shared many basic attitudes 
'*!:h pcliiica: reformers and pMlosophers. Pragmatic philosophers^ devised 
ojpments for setting aside the "^closed” Newtonian universe of determinism 
for a cosmos with possibOity. novelty, chance, and change; Oliver Wendell 
:i:lnes and h:s disciples repkced the implacable logic of the law with the 
comrioviro and relativism of “experience”; and intellectuals and publicists 
« tirmhlo every field of ihoiight strove mightiy to “bust” the intellectual 
ic estirlish an *^c.pen shop” of ideas. Around the turn of the present 
cc:::;.:} a chasm developed for scholars and politicians between “real” 


e\peverce and the domirmni absiractioss of “ruling interests.” Opinion 
mikirrs trmged loe gap witn a theon^ of conspiracy. Presumably, econo¬ 
mists tr:e:i nmurSi aides conspired to conceal the realities of power 
he Vino me misxs c: nararal law, due proces, Mberty of contract, and so on. 


M KiZiiizl ivmsiidier his surested, ms! serial forces were “rough and 
mdden arm r.eglecied. and, so to speak, off-stage;... a stream of 
matenm even is ot which psychic events were a kind of pale 
:cvhe\ * ic :he emerging Progressive mentality did indeed seem to 

and ccmipi 'Tix.” Historians played their part in the 
grmmi: mricmer.: by gradually piecing together a national past appropriate 
b-e pm-gresslve^ movement; the scholars helped in dozens of ways, 
-1 ^traemg^ the roots of social conspiracy to national origins after 
iri-eikd how the golden acconiplishmeiits of “ 76 ” had led 
miusiriT end political realities of the early XXth century, 
who epitomized the Progressive approach, explained 
. o I oxrrucns oi .teericao history^ by -partmn interpretation” and 
" PaiTington also noted that the muckrakers^ had 

, discovering that ^America was not in fact the 

IhO.hh :ff. that democracy and 

;.-00: the Constitutional Convention, the 

Jackson and Clay, and during aU the 
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Progressive Mstory^—created by Frederick Jackson Tiirner, Charles A. 
Beard, Farrington, their associates and disciples—cannot be snidiei in a 
single work or in the thoughts of any one scholar; it was noi a philosophy of 
history, nor even a scrupulously delineated, minutely defined iriterpretation 
of the American past.^ Rather it was a set of relaxed impressidns, a 
framework of Pragmatic and Progressive assumptions and attirades, which 
inspired the first great flowering of professional American schcIarsMp in 
history. Progressive history was characterized by: {!) a vhid sense of social, 
economic, and intellectual process wMch placed man, his institutions, and 
Ms ideas firmly in the stream of evolution; (2) a 'Tragmatic'" determination 
which sought to deal only with concrete situations and :o avoid both 
‘‘barren” empiricism and “grandiose” absiraction;i3) an anti-inielleciiialism 
wMch regarded ideas as secondaiy* and derivative from the reahy importmt 
forces in Mstory, wMch were primarily economic and geographical, |4I an 
epistemologicai relativism wMch generally denied scientific histo,ry" and 
sometimes even scholarly objectivity; (5) a ‘*preseni;sipi" ^vhich stressed the 
continuity of past, present, and future and sharply subordinaied the pas! to 
the present; (6) an emphasis on the moral and social uiility ot mstorv^; ■" i a 
tendency to see politics as a conspiratorial process in wmich cemunan! 
abstractions masked the play of ‘'’’real'*" historical forces, (B) an interpfeta* 
tion of American history wMch stressed economic or geegraphiczl ferces-oi 
a combination of the two—and found a central theme in the ccnfici ci 
agrarianism with commercialism and capitaMsm. 

Few ifitelectuals at the tom of the ceniun' could escape toe 
evolutionary ideologies and the intense awareness of social prccess wrndt 
dominated the age. Spencer, Darwin, and Comte found many eager students 
and influenced the education of the young historians in a variet}' of ways. 
At least two textbooks used by Turner as a student at the Johmi n. 
University during 1888 and 1889 explained much of the human past :n 
terms of evolutionary development through hunting, pastoral, agricultorah 
commercial, and industrial stages. This approach seems io_have ;nf.uer.ce=' 
Turner’s application of a similar scheme to the deve.opmenl c! its 
American West' “The Mstory of our political instiiutions . . . :sa rcs:cr> cl 
the evolution and adoption of organs in response to changes m er.^hrcr.- 
meat.” In The Rise of American Chiitation, Beard made a sort c. 
evolutionary dialectic out of the agrarian-commerc’.al clashes and r. 
introduction to An Economic Interpretation of the ConstituTic^ n e^en 
historical interpretations to this evolving interplay of "social anicgcnsms. 
Alon- with John Dewey, both Beard and Carl Becker indicated tnei :dea< 
could be evolutionary instruments of adjustment and conquest. 


iiiW 


tfUi :iMS 
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Witli pist and present in ii€¥er-eiidmg flux, old “static” theories and 
teciffiiqaes of inqum^ no longer seemed appropriate to historical investiga¬ 
tion. Because “facts” did not “speak for themselves,” the Progressive 
Mstoiians saw little point m a purely Baconian acquisition of facts. (Becker 
pointed out that Bacon himself, for that matter, had spoken of theories 
needed to ""put nauire lo the question.”) Mere fact-blinded empiricism was 
barren of significant results and hardly more useful than the sweeping 
abstract generalizaiions which Beard and Becker also criticized. The 
Progi'essive historians were drawn to “experience,” the concrete, the 
Eon-ideological: they sought ihe leading idea which “emerged” from 
experience and explained its context, rather than devices such as the 
Bancroftiari hand of God or the “germ'' theory of institutional origins; they 
sought “operational” ideas which would elucidate the economic interests of 
thxC Jeffersonians or reveal the effect of frontier mobility on democratic 
institutions raihei ilian an omni-comprehensive Zeitgeist or an all-explaining 
second law of thermodynamics.^ Since Tomer and Beard regarded ideas as 
derivaiive from economic and geographical factors they were clearly headed 
for the anti-iniellecmal camp. Becker’s case was a little more complex, since 
a substantial portion a: Ms best work was devoted to the analysis of ideas. 
Nevertheless, an several occasions he indicated that ideas were subordinate 
10 more “poiverful" forces, and there certainly is nothing obscure about his 
denial or intelleciual objeciiviiy. He insisted that any historian who 
“opened his mouth” (even the presumably “neutral” collector of docu¬ 
ments! always said esseniially one iMng: ""I exist, therefore, I am right.”^ 
Becker gave the most extreme analysis of the grounds for epistemo¬ 
logical relativism, but his conclusions w'ere substantially shared by Turner, 
mho advanced these \iews in an early essay; 

rnose who insist that hisioiy^ is simply the effort to tel the thing as it was, 
to Slate the facts, are confronted with the difficulty that the fact which 
they represent is not planted on the solid ground of fixed conditions; it is in 
ihe midst and is itself a part of the changiiig currents, the complex and 
mteraciing influences of ihe time, deriving its significance as a fact from its 
rexaimns to the deeper-seated movements of the age, movements so gradual 
that often only the passing years can reveal the truth about the fact and its 
right to a place on the Mstcrian's page.^® 

.4ltr.ough Beard took a similar position during his most creative decades, it 
is true that he held various opinions ranging from the early hints of 
“scientisin” to the extremes of the celebrated “act of faith” speech to the 
American Historical ^.Association of 1933, in which he flatly denied the 
possibility’ of rational procedure for the Mstorian. During the 1930’s Beard 
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was deeply influenced by Karl Mannheim, Benedetto Croce, and other 
European philosophers of history whom he believed to have destroyed all 
'‘illusions” about “objective” history. The historian could only surrender to 
faith and hope that the future would vindicate both his facts and his 
theories. 

The notion that the historian served as the willing or unwilling 
spokesman of his time was an idea common to all three scholars throughout 
their lives. Turner’s first essays are sprinkled with comments such as: “Each 
age writes the history of the past anew with reference to the condition 
uppermost in its mind”; “the historical study of the first half of the XIXth 
century reflected the thought of the age”; “the conceptions of history have 
been almost as numerous as the men who write history.” All the Progressive 
historians echoed the Pragmatists in their conceptions of motivation and 
inquiry (Charles Peirce had spoken of the “irritation of doubt” and the 
emotional “security” of belief); the Progressives could not accept the notion 
of the historian’s will moved by some kind of pure reason and oblivious of 
emotion, desire, purpose, and plans. Becker would not even allow the 
“scientific” historian the luxury of the detached catalogue of facts; “Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon” was not a simple fact but a symbol standing in a 
complex context for a series of events. John Dewey once remarked that 
problems were not solvable as “marbles in a box but as events... in a 
history, in a never finished process,” and Becker asserted that even if history 
were like “marbles in a box,” the historian, of necessity, collected the 
marbles and placed them in a box of his own making. Although he did not 
specifically refer to either John Locke’s or William James’s psychology in 
discussing the issue, Becker seems to have been protesting against the idea of 
mind as a passive blank slate and advocating some kind of depth psychology 
in which perceptions were made in a pattern, a context, a “Gestalt.”^^ 

A strong impulse toward “presentism” was often the natural companion 
of relativism. According to Turner, “the present is simply the developing 
past, the past the undeveloped present.... Historical study has for its end 
to let the community see itself in the light of the past, to give it new 
thoughts and feelings, new aspirations and energies.” Although Beard never 
went quite so far as several proponents of the “new history”—James Harvey 
Robinson and Harry Elmer Barnes in their extreme moments expressed an 
almost open contempt for the past—he did in a book written with Robinson 
confess, indeed boast, that they had “consistently subordinated the past to 
the present” because of an “ever-conscious aim to enable the reader to catch 
up with his own times; to read intelligently the foreign news in the morning 
paper.” The central goal of history was the “historical explanation of the 
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present. Becker’s ideas were more sophisticated, originating as they did 
with William James’s concept of the ‘■‘‘specious present”: before one can 
utter the word ^‘present” it has become “a thing of the past,” since it is only 
the foTOard edge of the thrust by the past into the future. “Present,” 
past, and future” torn from their context, the unified human conscious¬ 
ness, were only artificial abstractions. An original contribution of Becker’s 
was to combine James’s idea with A. N. Whitehead’s notion of “climate of 


opinion in order to create the idea of a “collective specious present” in 
which the historian as wel as “everyman” lived and moved and had his 
being. From this collective specious present the historian drew his values, 
choice-making tendencies, and so on. In a significant sense and whether he 
wished it or not the historian must serve the “present.”^^ 

This presentism led the Progressive historians to stress the utility of 
history. Becker in his most sceptical moments was inclined to exalt the 
element of private and i^rsonal utility: “The value of History is, indeed, not 
scientific but moral: by IberalMng the mind, by deepening the sympathies, 
by fortifying the will, it enables us to control not society, but ourselves. 
Ehiiing the larger part of Ms life, however, he recognized the possibilities for 
human prc^ess and granted a definite and constructive social task to the 
Mstorian. &ard, a more active citizen with little aversion to controversy, 
pursued civic commitinent more energeticaly, with a consciousness of the 
part Mstory could play in reform. None of the Progressive historians 
conceded much to Mstoiy^ as the plaything of the idle curiosity, a field 
studied for its own sake and nothing more.^^ 


uiven tbeir tendency to regard economic and geographical forces as 
prima^^ and to see ideas as mstmments, it is not surprising that Progressive 
kstonans regarded so many dominant concepts and interpretations as masks 
for deeper realities. Turner, Beard, and Becker all sought the “real” stuff of 
Mstoty. Becker’s pioneer monograph, Poimcai Parties in New York 
1760-66.^ su^ested that the Revolutionaiy struggle was not merely a 
chapter ^ in the abstraci Mstory of the rights of man but primarily an 
economic and political straggle among merchants, mechanics, and farmers 
for home rale’ mid to decide who “would rale at home.” Turner believed 
that concern with the states, interstate relations, sectional boundaries, and 
abstract forces^all at best beside the main point-blinded Americans to the 
important springs of their history.^^ Turner emerged on the national scene 
with a ^owmg interest in sectionalism, and sought to find the forces that 
^parated and distinguished sections. Turner, William A. Schaper, Charles H 

^ important contributions to this 

movement. Libby s study. The GeogmpMcd Distribution of the Vote of the 
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Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution, for example, stressed the 
conflict of debtors and creditors. Turner in an introduction to Libby’s book 
urged that the scholarly limelight be taken from the study of institutional 
and constitutional forms since “"behind institutions, behind constitutional 
forms and modifications lie the vital forces that call these organs into 
life ... the economic interpretation has been neglected ... it is much more 
important to note the existence of the great social and economic areas.” 

Turner himself, of course, found the basic stuff of American history in 
“the existence of an area of free land, its continuous recession, and the 
advance of American settlement Westward.”^^ Official ideologies which 
proclaimed the primacy of the Atlantic Coast, the European origins of 
American democracy and national character, and the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of political history, masked the realities and interfered with the 
serious analysis of American history. The truly vital center of the American 
past was the Mississippi Valley. Democracy emerged along the frontier line, 
and the essential part of American history consisted of the evolution of the 
frontier. Turner’s interpretation stressed a combination of economic and 
geographical forces, while Beard’s point of view was a more purely 
economic one. 

Just as Turnerian notions were current before Turner’s celebrated essay, 
so the essentials of Beard’s economic interpretation were around for two 
decades before the publication of his most famous work. As early as 1893, 
in a remarkable book which Beard, Turner, and Becker were all to praise, 
Woodrow Wilson described the Constitution of 1787 as one designed to 
“check the sweep and power of popular majorities ... [a government] 
originated and organized upon the initiative and primarily in the interests of 
the mercantile classes ... urged to adoption by a minority under the 
concerted and aggressive leadership of able men representing a ruling 
class ... strong and intelligent .. . possessed of unity . . . and informed by a 
conscious solidarity of material interests. Beard’s work represented a 
systematic elaboration of the same basic idea and its extension to other 
areas of American history. On this crucial issue of the Constitution the 
Progressive-Pragmatic approach and the theory of history as conspiracy 
came to a creative focal point which startled a generation of historians and 
social thinkers. No one has described the response to An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution more effectively than Farrington: 

From a critical study of the Constitution came a discovery that struck home 
like a submarine torpedo-the discovery that the drift toward plutocracy 
was not a drift away from the spirit of the Constitution but an inevitable 
unfolding from its premises .. . [not] a democratic instrument [but a 
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force] designedly hostile to doinocracy.. .. It was a slarllinj' dis¬ 
covery ... [yet] it is not so easy to understand why since Civil War days 
intelligent Americans should have so strangely confused the Dcclaralioti of 
Independence and the Constitution and have come to accct)t I hem as 
complementary statements of the democratic purpose of America. 


Beard believed the major currents in American history to be “in the 
main, economic and realistic-a conquest of material things,” and American 
“development,” a “mass progress” toward a great abundance of material 
goods in a “collectivistic democracy.” Despite his insistence that the notion 
of scientific history was “a dream of omniscience” and that history must be 
written as “an act of faith,” Beard was from time to time haunted by the 
vision of the grand generalization. The great scholar, he remarked in 1919, 
was the one who reflected “the master current” of his age.'^ Beard wished 
to arrive at the faith necessary for the man of affairs who proposed to act 
on the world, and in the economic interpretation he believed that he had 
found both his approach and the “master current” of the times. In four 
books written and published between 1911 and 1915 Con temporary 
American History (1913), The Supreme Court and the Constitution (1912), 
An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (1913), and The h'eonoinic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (1915)-Beard developed tiie l)asic ideas 
which he later spread across the entire panorama of United Slates history in 
The Rise of American Civilization {\921)}^ The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution contained much praise for the abilities of the founding fathers 
but stUl presented a characteristic Beardian point of view: the convention 
was donated by “the solid conservative, commercial and financial 
interests” while the “debtor and paper money” interests of the majority 
were hardly represented at all; Revolutionary “radicals” such as Samuel 
Adams, Patrick Henry, and Thomas Jefferson were conspicuous by their 
absence; the delegates were not seeking to establish “fine notions about 
democracy” but realistic economic gains, order, and stability; if Caesar or 
Napoleon had acted as the delegates did in brushing aside the Articles of 
Confederation the event would have been described as a “coup d’etat” or 
even a “revolution”; and so on. 


; .I- almost polemical, but it aroused less 

mdignation and controversy than the allegedly more detached book on An 
Ewnomic Interpretation of the Constitution, which was presented as an 
objechve and scholarly attempt to test “the economic interpretation” by 
exammmg the economic interests of the men involved in constitution 
niatop Nevertheless, Beard associated his point of view with the approach 
of Holmes and Pound to the Constitution, with the Lochner dissent, the 
efomust approach to economics and politics of E. A. Seligman and Arthur 
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F. Bentley, and the muckraking histories of Gustav Myers and Algie 
Simons.^^ Beard objected to the notion that ‘law is made of some abstract 
stuff known as ‘justice’ ” and the apparently absurd idea that the delegates 
were spurred to action by vague notions about “justice” and “advancement 
of the general welfare.” It was no use for modern jurists to say that the 
Constitution emerged from the whole people since it obviously represented 
the work of a small minority who stood to profit from their labors. Beard 
proposed to leave aside conventional and “barren” political history to find 
the “real substance” of the past which generations had concealed from view 
through masks such as the “juristic” interpretation of the Constitution. 

Contemporary America (1877-1913) began with a sigh of relief over 
leaving beliind the “arid” abstractions of the Civil War era for the “real 
staples of politics,” industrial and commercial forces. The heroes of this 
volume were unconventional ones unconventionally described—Leland 
Stanford, Roscoe Conkling, Boss Piatt, rougli and realistic movers and doers 
who guided the almost explosive growth of the industrial-urban giant. Even 
in The Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy there are premonitions 
of the dynamo and the labor union. As if to set a theme for all of American 
history and to underscore the basic unity of Progressive history, Beard’s 
frontispiece used a quotation from Turner, “We may trace the contest 
between the capitalist and the democratic pioneer from the earliest colonial 
days,” and a prediction by Becker, “American history . .. [will] shortly be 
rewritten along economic lines.” Jeffersonian Democracy traced the 
agrarian-capitalist conflicts from the 1770’s to the triumph of the 
“agrarian” masses in 1800. Although Beard treated Jefferson as a moderate 
rather than a radical and underestimated the curious role of Southern slave 
owners in the leadership of the Democratic Party, there was much in the 
book to cheer the reformer; a vivid contrast between the democratic 
agrarianism of John Taylor and the commercial, capitalistic, and aristocratic 
views of the Hamiltonians; introductory remarks which made the American 
Revolution the work of an energetic minority; and intimations of the place 
of Jacksonian Democracy and the Civil War in the agrarian-capitalist 
conflicts.^^ All in all, Beard’s books made of American history something far 
beyond the conceptions and categories of any XlXth-century historian 
(with the possible exception of Richard Hildreth). 

Beard, Turner, and Becker pointed out a way which many followed. 
Arthur Sclilesinger extended Becker’s study on the New York merchants 
to all of the colonies and continued the tale of conflict between merchants and 
and masses. Later, Louis Hacker developed an elaborate theory of rival 
capitalisms to explain the Revolutionary struggle, and J. Franklin Jameson 
came closer to liberal hearts than any of his colleagues in stressing the 
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elements of social revolution. In the hands of Merrill Jensen, John Fiske’s 
‘‘Critical Period” became a liberal epoch unnecessarily ended by constitu¬ 
tional reaction.^^The Jacksonian period attracted the greatest concentration 
of scholarly energies. Beard and Turner gave Jackson sympathetic attention 
and Turner associated the man and the movement with his romantic 
conception of frontier democracy emerging “strong and stark and full of life 
from the American forest.” As early as 1893 Woodrow Wilson described 
Jackson as the great champion of Western agrarianism, a portrait accepted 
by a whole generation of scholars including William E. Dodd, John Spencer 
Bassett, J. W. Burgess, William McDonald, Carl Fish, and others. Fish even 
went so far as to make something like a virtue of the spoils system. In 1946, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., more in the spirit of Beard than of Turner, brought 
Progressive assumptions into sharper focus and altered the emphasis by 
dwelling on class conflict and by defining the Jacksonians as a coalition of 
Eastern mechanics and Western agrarians, a point of view which built a 
bridge between the New Deal and the Jacksonian era and brought 
Progressive history up to date.^^With similar scholarship on Populism and 
Progressive politics, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, the Pro¬ 
gressive historical structure was complete. 

VirtuaUy all assumptions and presuppositions were made completely 
overt in the Summa Theologica of Progressive history, V. L. Farrington’s 
Main Currents in American Thought, a book wliich thrust a systematic and 
formalized account of Progressive notions into all the major aspects of 
American thought and into every corner of national life. Farrington’s pages 
bristled with “liberal” and “conservative,” “capitalist” and “agrarian.” 
Volume I began with “Puritanism and Liberalism” and quickly identified 
Thorns Hooker and Roger Williams as liberals, and Connecticut and Rhode 
Island as “liberal Commonwealths” in contrast to “conservative” Massachu- 
^tts under the leadership of men such as John Cotton and the Mathers. The 
XVIIIth Century was marked by the gradual separation of “the liberal 
doctrine of natural rights” which was “unfortunately entangled in ... an 
absolutist theolc®^” and by the clash between “a liberal political philos¬ 
ophy and a reactionary theology.” The American Revolution was at least a 
temporary victoiy for the Hberalism of Williams, Hooker, Franklin, and 
Jefferson over the consemtism of Cotton, the Mathers, Jonathan Edwards, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Fisher Ames. The victory, however, was short¬ 
lived and next came “The Agrarian Defeat, 1783-1787,” the conspiracy of 
the Constitution, and the agrarian-capitalist struggles of Hamiltonians and 
Jeffersonians. 

If Volume I bore the strong imprint of certain Beardian notions, 
olume 11 owed more to the spirit of Turner. Beginning with the triumph of 
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Jeffersonian “liberalism” and 'Hie Romance of the West,” American 
democracy proceeded triumphantly in the hands of “Andrew Jackson- 
Agrarian liberal” and “Abraham Lincoln—Free Soil liberal.” Unhappily 
the Civil War and the rise of industrialism brought “The Great Revolution,” 
the conflicts of “Western Agrarianism and Eastern Capitalism,” and “Tbe 
Great Barbecue” of “The Gilded Age.” The “conspiracy of capital,” the 
“rising plutocracy,” “like some hidden cesspool,” “poisoned” American 
political and social life; provided “the hidden hand that was pulling the 
strings of the political puppets”; and even worked for “The Conscription of 
Economics.. . and Political Theory” until muckrakers and historians 
unmasked conspiracy and aided Progressive political victory. Later 
“liberal” historians and journalists were to extend Farrington’s analysis into 
the New Deal era and for a generation progressive history stood 
triumphantly as the central source of explanatory patterns, the inspiration 
for hundreds of textbooks and possibly thousands of scholarly articles.... 


FOOTMOTES 

1. To pursue the philosophers very far would be to range beyond the scope of this 
article, but a few remarks about them are needed in order to suggest one way of 
looking at the general community of belief. According to Charles Peirce the universe 
was evolving from chaos toward a distant deterministic order which would draw 
increasingly near but never actually arrive; meanwhile, the universe was still “open,” 
chance and coincidence were “objective causal factors,*’ and even the “laws” of nature 
were merely “habits” more systematic than the patterns according to which the human 
m,ind worked. For William James, meanii^ and truth were relationships between the 
knower and the object known rather than fixed, implacable things “out there,” 
unaffected by the investigator; in a significant sense, the truth was “made.” To John 
Dewey ideas were primarily “instruments” with biological and social value for survival, 
adjustment, and conquest. The student of Pragmatism could find new grounds for 
advocatii^ political and social change; perhaps the mechanistic psychology of Locke, 
the Newtonian world-picture, and the allied immutability of knowledge, meaning, 
and truth, were all merely intellectual devices to insure the comfort of dominant 
groups in different areas of life from politics to philosophy. In an “open” universe. It 
was impossible to speak confidently of “iron” economic laws. Moreover, if dominant 
abstractions were instruments of power, reformers could surely forge new tools from 
the new logic. For discussions of “Pragmatic” thought in philosophy, economics, le^ 
thought, and so on, a few references will be cited: PhHip P. Wiener, Evolution and the 
Founders of Pragmatism (Cambridge, Mass., 1949, New York, 1965); Richard 
Hofstadter, SocM Darwinism in America (New York, 1944); and Peirce’s very 
stt^estive autobiographical essay in Justus Buchler, ed.. The Selected Papers of Charles 
Peirce (London and New York, 1940). For relevant works by James and Dewey, see 
Horace M. Kallen, ed.. The Philosophy of William James (New York, 1939), esp. 
158-196, and Joseph Ratner, ed.. The Philosophy of John Dewey (New York, 1939), 
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esp. 435-461. For examples of the economists, see Richard T. Ely, Monopolies and 
Trusts (New York, 1900); and E. A. Seligman, The Economic Interpretation of History 
(New York, 1902). On Veblen, see Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Vebkn and his America 
(New York, 1934), and I. A. Hobson, Veblen (London, 1936). For legal thought, see 
Dissenting Opinions, ed., Alfred Lief (New York, 1920). 

2. See Hofstadter, “Charles Beard and the Constitution,” in Howard K. Beale, ed., 
Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal (Lexington, 1954), 75-92. The Hofstadter article also 
appeared in The American Quarterly, II (1950), 195-213. See also Hofstadter, The Age 
of Reform (New York, 1958). 

3. On muckrakers and progressives, see Harold U. Faulkner, The Quest for Social 
Justice (New York, 1931); C.C. Regier, The Era of the Muckrakers (New York, 1932); 
and Louis Filer, Crusaders for American Liberalism (New York, 1950). 

4. Parrington, The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America (New York, 1930), 410. 


5. Progresswe presuppositions began to conquer at a time when professional 
historians were emerging from the university seminars to capture control of historical 
WTiting from the gifted and patriotic amateurs of the XlXth century who tended to 
rely heaviy upon a few grand abstractions such as “democracy,” “God,” “progress,” 
and ‘‘‘destiny.” The new historians needed both guiding ideologies and effective 
meihods of practical procedure. The ideological storms of Darwinism, Marxism, cosmic 
materialism, and “scientific” history captured some of the abler young historians 
before passing from the center of the intellectual stage. Even Charles Beard in the 
beginning toyed with the popular notion of “scientific” history based on von Ranke’s 
al^ed dictum that historical analysis dealt with things “as they actually happened.” 
This point of view inspired A. B. Hart to state that the great generalizations would 
follow a generation of patient, monographic, “scientific” labors and Albert J, 
Beveridge to insist that “the facts when justly arranged interpret themselves.” 
Frederick Jackson Turner, as an apprentice scholar, also gave lip service to the 
sdentric school and more than passing tribute to that form of Social Darwinism which 


ftas cailecl tJie germ theory of social institutions. (In Turner’s master’s thesis on the 

W isconsin fur trade he traced the institution back to Phoenician times and a short time 
later did^ a^ doctoral dissertation on the New England town meeting in characteristic 
"Teutonic” terms.) Nevertheless, when all was said and done, none of these ideologies 
captured scholarly imaginations in any central way. It was left to the Progressive 
Zeitgeist to win a majority of the most influential young scholars. The progressive 
nnpact on historical writings was all the greater for the lack of a rival dynamic ideology 
winch might fimly lead the invest^ator. On “scientific” history and on the “germ 
1 ^? ' f-f origins, see A. B. Hart, “Imagination in History,” ibid., XV 

(1910), 232-233: William A. Dunning, “Truth in History,” ibid., XIX (1914), esp. 219; 
George Burton Adams, “History and the Philosophy of History,” ibid., XIV (1909)' 
ej). 236; W. Stull Holt, “The Idea of Scientific History,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas 1 (1940), esp. 352. For discussions on the new history and Pragmatism, see 
Charles powe. Pragmatic and Progressive Characteristics of Modern American 
Hisioncal W mi^, II Politico, XXVI (1961). On Turner’s early life and thought, see 
Turner, Early M'ntmgs. Fulmer Mood, ed., (Madison, 1938), esp. 43; and Mood “The 
Development ot Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” Transactions of the 
Coionml Soaen- oj Massachusetts, XXXIV (1939), 29. Professor John Braeman of 
Brooklyn College, after readmg the manuscript of this article, commented on the fact 
mat the two Mjor Progressive politicians who also wrote history seriously were 

tSitol of sc wf ®^ that Beveridge was devoted to 

e iitol of saenttfic history and was m scholarship and politics a complex and often 
contradictory parsonality; at any rate he was not the only likely fish^o escape the 
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Progressive net. As for TR, most of his writing was done during the 1880’s under the 
guidance of “Whig” training and education at a time when neither “Progressive” 
history nor a strong reformist bent in TR’s mind existed. 

6. For a generation after the Civil War, protest had largely been limited to smaE 
alienated groups such as the MoUy McGuires or the immigrant anarchists, to the 
upper-class patrician reformers alarmed by the rising economic buccaneers who 
threatened their position, or to Granger and PopuMst, labor and Greenback factions 
which were for a year or a decade out of economic joint with the times. By the end of 
the XlXth century, however, it had become almost impossible for the great 
middle-class majority to ignore the growing chasm between traditional democratic 
“ideals” and the new political and economic “reahties.” Either the social and embolic 
crisis had to be resolved or the society courted the possibEity of widespread social 
ahenation. The most important attempt to solve the problem was ‘“the Progressive 
movement” which made a few modifications in traditional American ideals and 
invented a theory of social conspiracy to explain modern evE. The Progressives clung to 
old notions of democracy, progress, amelioristic politics, and continued to deny the 
existence of enduring class conflict or essential corruption in society. To account for 
obvious evils, they developed a conspiratorial theory of leaMty and reform which 
placed the reformers in conflict with irresponsible capitaEsts and in alliance with their 
victims, a homogeneous, united majority caOed “the people.” To explain the fact that 
the “irresponsibles” seemed virtually to own dominant abstractions, the muckrakers 
advanced the notion that certain traditional ideas and symbols were being used to hide 
the un-American activities of sinister interests. When Supreme Court judges insisted on 
their function as passive voices for an ail-wise and immutable Constitution, common 
law, and natural law, their critics suspected the existence of vested economic and social 
interests. Reformers wished to penetrate the rhetoric of dominant groups to discover 
the realities of the situation. 

7. Turner, “The Problem of the West,” (1896) in The Frontier in American Hmtory 
(New York, 1920) 205-61; Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
(New York, 1913), 4; Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century 
Philosophers (New Haven, 1932), 18-19; John Dewey, The Problems of Men (New 
York, 1946), 282-6. 

8. Becker, “What Are Historical Facts?” (1926), reprinted in Western Political 
Quarterly, VIIl (1955), 328; Beard, Introduction to J. B. Bury’s The Idea of Progress 
(New York, 1932),ix-xv. 

9. Becker, “Some Aspects of the Influence of Social Problems and Ideas.,. upon the 
Writing of History,” Pub/, of the Amer. Sociological Society, VII (1913), 93-94. 

10. Turner, The Frontier, 332. 

11. Beard and J. H. Robinson, The Development of Modem Europe, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1907-8), 1, preface; Beard, The Nature of the Social Sciences (New York, 
1934), 50-60; Beard and Sidney Hook, “Problems of Terminology in Historic^ 
Writing,” Theory and Practice in Historical Study (New York, 1946), 112-130; also 
Beard, ibid., 3-44, 105-108; Peirce, “The Fixation of BeEef,” Popular Science Monthly, 
VII (1877), 162-168; Dewey, The Study of Ethics (Ann Arbor, 1894), 31-60; Dewey, 
Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), 238; Becker, “Detachment and the 
Writing of History,” Atlantic Monthly, C (1910), 527; Becker, “The Problem of 
Historical Knowledge,” Philosophical Review, XXII (1940), 363-364. 

12. Turner, Early Writings, 52; J. H. Robinson, The New History (New York, 1912), 

20; Harry Elmer Barnes, The New History and the Social Sciences (New York, 1926); 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, preface; Everyman His Own Historian 

(New York, 1935), 233-256. 
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13. Becker, ‘‘A New Philosophy of History,” The Dial LIX (1915), 148. 

14. Beard, '‘That Promise of American New Republic, LXXXI (1935), 35-38; 
Beard, Introduction to J. B. Bury*s Idea of Progress. Two points ought to be made 
clear about the Progressive historians. First, each had a different idea about practical 
reform politics: Becker lived largely within the conventional confines of university life 
and tended to view party battles with a certain detachment and irony; Turner was an 
optimistic and not overly critical soul who, for example, trusted that the robber barons 
as children of frontier culture would not betray frontier democratic ideals; and even 
Beard was a maverick in reform circles, apparently voting Republican in several 
elections when it was not the liberal fashion to do so. Secondly, none of the three were 
consistent throughout their lives: the contours of Turner’s basic concepts were all 
softened and changed during his later life; Becker’s scepticism about history and 
society deepened toward despair in the 1930’s, leading him to think that liberalism 
might be only a "way station” in modem times; and the curious twistings and turnings 
of Beard’s latest writings shocked many readers. However, this article is concerned 
neither with the private politics of the Progressives nor with their intellectual heresies 
after the completion of the Progressive historical edifice. 

15. B'Qckei^ Political Parties in New York, 1760-66 (New York, 1909). 

16. Schaper, Sectiomiism and Representation in South Carolina, Annual Report of the 
Amer. Hist. Assoc, for 1900 (Washington, 1901), I, 237-463; Charles H. Ambler, 
Sectiomiism in Virginia (Chicago, 1910); Orin Libby, The Geographical Distribution of 
the Vote of the Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution (Madison, 1894); Turner, 
The Frontier, 1. 

17. Wilson, Division and Reunion (New York, 1893), 12-13. See also Henry Jones 
Ford, The Rise and Growth of American Politics (New York, 1898), 59; Alexander 
Johnson, "Convention of 1787,” Labofs Cyclopedia of Political Science (New York, 
1882), I, 638; and John Fiske, The Critical Period of American History (Boston, 
1897), 243. 

18. Pairington, Critical Realism, 410. 

19. B^d, "That Promise of American Life,” 358; Beard, "Written History as an Act 
of Faith ” American Historical Review, XXXIX (1934), 219-229; Beard, "That Noble 
Dream,” Amerimn Historical Review, XLI (1935), 74-87; Lee Benson, Turner and 
Beard (Glencoe, II., 1960), 79-91. 

20. For the impact of Beard’s book, see Maurice Biinkoff, The Influence of Charles A. 
Bem-d Upon American Historiography (Buffalo, 1936). 

21. Beard’s introductions to the 1913 and the 1935 editions of Economic 
Interpretation. Beard has been savagely attacked by Robert Brown in Charles Beard 
and the Constitution (Princeton, 1956), for the statement of his thesis and more gently 
criticized by Lee Benson in Turner and Beard for confusing "economic interpretation” 
and "economic determinism.” 

22. For afl of Farrington’s admiration of Beard’s works, he flatly rejected Beard’s 
portrait of Jefferson. 

23. Becker, Eve of the Revolution (New York, 1911); Schiesinger, Colonial Merchants 
and the American Revolution (Boston, 1918); Hacker, "The First American Revolu¬ 
tion,”^ Columbia University Quarterly, XXVII (1935), esp. 239; Jameson, The 
American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement (New York, 1940); and Jensen, 
The Articles of Confederation (Madison, 1948). 
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24. Turner, Frontier, 216; Wilson, Division and Reunion; Burgess, The Middle Period 
1817d858 (New York, 1905); DoM, Expansion and Conflict {mston, 1915); Bassett, 
The Life and Times of Andrew Jackson, 2 vols. (Garden City, N. Y., 1911); McDonald, 
Jacksonian Democracy, 1829-1837 (New York, 1906); Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of 
Jackson (Boston, 1946). 

25- Despite all of this self-conscious liberalism, one historian detected, perceptively 
and correctly, a powerful note of implicit pessimism in Parrington; see Arthur A. 
Ekirch, ‘‘Farrington and the Decline of American Liberalism,” The American 
Quarterly, III (1951), 295-308. 
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The Liberal Tradition in America 

LOUIS HARTZ(1955) 


The 1940s and i950s brought a climate of opinion to the United States very 
different from the dominant one of the earlier 1900s. With the new mood 
came historical interpretations which were in marked contrast to those of 
Beard and Farrington. The three historians whose writings are selected in 
Part Two represent various emphases of the new post-war scholarship, but 
they stand together in their explicit criticism and conscious reformulation 
of the interpretations put forth by the progressive historians. 

Americans have always viewed themselves in part from a European 
perspective; but the conclusions they have drawn using this perspective have 
not always been the same. Beard and Farrington took for granted that 
American history paralleled European history in the sense that both 
histories were characterized by similar conflicts. The battles between the 
enlightened and the vested interests were not peculiar to the New World 
alone. Beard and Farrington interpreted the period of the American 
Revolution and the making of the Constitution, for instance, as a version of 
the era of the French Revolution. They described reform movements 
generally in the United States as being parallel to those which originated out 
of European radicalism, and viewed American opponents of reform as being 
similar to European conservatives or reactionaries. The similarities between 
American history and European history were underlined during the earlier 
1900s when, consistent with the progressive outlook, it seemed that the 
whole world was advancing toward a humane and democratic future. This 
was not to detract from the reality of the conflicts, or to deny that some 
countries were advancing ahead of others, but to point out that the world 
was sharing in an historical process which included progressive development. 


Abridged from The Liberal Tradition in America, copyright, ©1955 by Louis Hartz. 
Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. Abridgment is from pp. 3-4, 
27-32, 228-232, 236-237, 240, 259, 261-264, 270-271. 
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Clialenges to tMs optimistic view of xiniversai betterment came with the 
Great War, and the antidemocratic seizures of power by both the Bolsheviks 
in Riis^ dining the war and the Fascists in Italy in the early 1920s. 
However, to a remarkable extent the American progressive and pragmatic 
climate of opinion persisted despite these challenges through the 1920s. 
World War I tended to be interpreted at worst as simply a mistake from 
which lessons could be learned in order to make improvement in the future. 
The dictatorships tended to be at first either discounted in significance or 
even optimistically interpreted as social “experiments” which, according to 
the progresive law of history, would be abandoned if they were not 
ultimately beneficial. The 1930s however finally brought challenges which 
could nor be minimized. The Great Depression, the continuing permanence 
of Stalin’s and Mussolini’s rule even as they became more tyrannical, the 
emergence of new despotisms such as Adolf Hitler’s, and the continuation 
of worldwide miiitarv^ aggressiveness, al combined to make a mockery of 
pro^essive hopes. The assumption by Americans that human nature was 
basically good was increasingly undermined during the 1930s by the 
apparent acquiescence of masses of civilized Europeans to their govern¬ 
ments’ unspeakable cruelties against minority groups and critics of the 
regime. Even more discoura^g was the seeming wMlingnes of the same 
peoples to exchange their own former freedoms and individual autonomy 
for total subjugation of self to state. 

The violence of the world m the 1930s, and particularly the violence of 
Europe, consiiiuied a devastating and ultimately successful chaHenge to the 
dominance of the progre^ive climate of opinion in the United States. The 
world had not turiied out as Americans in the earher twentieth century had 
expected. Furthermore, what had happened in Europe had cast a new light 
OH the United States. Despite the Depression, which all governments had 
faced, the United States emerged from the 1930s relatively unscarred, 
having avoided the resort to dictatorship which strangled the Soviet Union, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. Franklin Roosevelt’s Mew Deal was called by 
some a version of dictatorial state planning, but it was so weak a version as 
to Iiighiighi the contrasts rather than the similaiities in the comparison. The 
Mew Deal moved slowly toward moderate goals. Important too was the large 
measure of consensus enjoyed by Roosevelt’s program. Both the radical left 
and the reactioiiar\' Right lacked the support they had in European 
countries. Ifliat this suggested was that perhaps America was far more 
diffeieni from Europe than historians had previously thought. Perhaps there 
was someiMng about American history which freed it from the violent 
extremism of European history. 

Following World War 11 American historians began to concern them¬ 
selves more than they had previously with the contrasts between American 
nd European history. It was obvious that part of the background for this 
oncern was the relative tranquiliity of recent American political history as 
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opposed to the violence of modem European history. Another part of the 
back^ound, which stemmed from the post-war years, and which was 
particularly important in the case of Louis Hartz (b. 1919), was the new 
relationship of the United States to emerging nations and to the rest of the 
world generally. Hartz, a historian of political thought at Harvard 
University, made the most sweeping statement of the differences between 
American and European history in The Liberal Tradition in America, a 
sometimes extravagant and difficult, but still exceedingly stimulating and 
important, book. He argued that the big questions of European history had 
from tile beginning been resolved for Americans. Whereas rival claims of 
feudalism or aristocracy, on one side, and socialism or democracy, on the 
other side, had tom Europe asunder for centuries, America had always been 
unciuestioningly individualistic, capitalistic, and middle class. This liberal 
tradition was the only significant one in the United States, according to 
Hartz. Although he never precisely defined the word Mberai (or liberal 
society, or liberalism) except by the examples and discussions presented in 
the hook; itself, it was clear that Hartz would have included in his definition 
a commitment to the middle class, individualism, capitalism, and the pursuit 
of self-interest through acquisition of property with a minimum of 
governmental restraint. Hartz suggested that because most Americans took 
liberalism for granted and because it had seldom if ever confronted serious 
chalienges from the extreme Left or Right, the liberal tradition in America 
had escaped popular or scholarly scrutiny. Instead of focusing upon the 
large areas of liberal agreement between a Jefferson and a Hamilton, or a 
Hranlclm Roosevelt and a Hoover, American historians had dwelled almost 
exclusively on the relatively minor issues which divided these men. 

Since Hart wrote The Liberal Tradition in America, he has gone on to 
conceive a yet larger explanatory framework in which to place the American 
experience. Proceeding with the comparative analysis which he initiated in 
T'h^ Liberal Tradition in America, he collaborated with specialists in several 
otlrer modern colonial societies to explore a theory of colonial history. In 
I^ounding of New Societies (1964), Hartz argued that the European 
colonies founded in Canada, Latin America, Australia, South Africa, and the 
United States were all best understood, even in their later development, as 
fragments of European culture. In a bow to a kind of Hegelian 'dialectic, 
Hartz insisted that as soon as the fragment escaped from the society of 
wbicli it had been a part and was freed from the proce^ of conflict and 
growtii which had characterized the whole, the colonial fragment would 
remain relatively static. Thus Hartz furnished in retrospect an explanation 
for Liberal Tradition in America. When founded, the United States 

comprised basically a liberal fragment of early modern British society, and 
since it was removed from the conflicts of Europe, it perpetuated the 
liberalism of its birth. The confMcting claims of aristocrats and levelini 
revolutionaries were left behind in Europe. 
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In the selection from The Liberal Tradition in America which follows, 
Hartz criticized progressive historians for failing to see the liberal consensus 
which marked America’s past, and he illustrated the nature of the consensus 
by contrasting it with the dramatic conflicts in European history. Hartz 
suggested that precisely because so little was at issue in American politics, 
Americans tended to make so much over it. Beard and Farrington were 
themselves involved intellectually and emotionally in early twentieth- 
century reform crusades, and as they exaggerated the significance of the 
battles of their own time, so they exaggerated the political battles of the 
past. In this sense, Hartz said, Beard and Farrington were looking at 
American history as participants rather than as observers. Only an objective 
observer could perceive that even during the early i900s the poEtical 
reformers were proposing essentially a purification ot the traditional 
liberalism which was so widely supported. At that time, it was difficult for 
an American to realize that the difference between Theodore Roosevelt’s 
New Nationalism and Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom was not significant. 
And because faith in capitalism, individualism, and the Horatio Alger myth 
was so pervasive, serious consideration of socialism as an alternative was out 
of the question. Despite the innovations of the New Deal, according to 
Hartz, Roosevelt’s program further exemplified society’s traditional liber¬ 
alism by refusing to draw radical conclusions from the facts of the 
Depression. Instead of a confrontation of extreme alternatives during the 
1930s, there was a confrontation of two liberals, Roosevelt and Hoover, 
whose similarities have been obscured by the exclusive attention paid to 
their differences. If there had been a strong socialist challenge to the New 
Deal, Hartz hypothesized, so strong that Roosevelt had found it necessary 
to reply to it, Ms defense of liberalism would have made clear how close his 
position was to Hoover’s. Hartz declared that the triumph of American 
Iberalism in the Depression was the way in wMch it managed to ignore 
radical alternatives and, to a remarkable extent, do business as usual. 

The implications of Hartz’s argument that Americans could understand 
their country’s history only through an act of detachment suggested a role 
for the scholar wMch was significantly different from that of Beard and 
Farrington. Fartisan participation in the present was not only moral 
citizensMp, according to Beard and Farrington, but it guided their 
scholarsMp. Hartz, by contrast, suggested that the scholar had to disengage 
himself from partisan American conflicts or he would not be able to 
understand them. 

The analysis which this book contains is based on what might be called the 
storybook truth about American history; that America was settled by men 
who fled from the feudal and clerical oppressions of the Old World. If there 
is anything in this view, as old as the national folklore itself, then the 
Dutstanding thing about the American community in Western history ought 
to be the non-existence of those oppressions, or since the reaction against 
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them was in the broadest sense liberal, that the American community is a 
libera! community. We are confronted, as it were, with a kind of inverted 
Trotskyite law of combined development, America skipping the feudal stage 
of history as Russia presumably skipped the liberal stage. I know that I am 
using broad terms broadly here. “Feudalism” refers technically to the 
institutions of the medieval era, and it is well known that aspects of the 
decadent feudalism of the later period, such as primogeniture, entail, and 
quitrents, were present in America even in the eighteenth century.^ 
“liberalism” is an even vaguer term, clouded as it is by all sorts of modern 
social reform connotations, and even when one insists on using it in the 
classic Lockian sense, as I shall insist here, there are aspects of our original 
life in the Puritan colonies and the South which hardly fit its meaning. But 
these are the liabilities of any large generalization, danger points but not 
insuperable barriers. What in the end is more interesting is the curious 
failure of American historians, after repeating endlessly that America was 
grounded in escape from the European past, to interpret our history in the 
light of that fact. There are a number of reasons for this which we shall 
encounter before we are tlirougli, but one is obvious at the outset: the 
separation of the study of American from European history and politics. 
Any attempt to uncover the nature of an American society without 
feudalism can only be accomplished by studying it in conjunction with a 
European society where the feudal structure and the feudal ethos did in fact 
survive. This is not to deny our national uniqueness, one of the reasons 
curiously given for studying America alone, but actually to affirm it. How 
can we know the uniqueness of anything except by contrasting it with what 
is not unique? The rationale for a separate American study, once you begin 
to think about it explodes the study itself.... 

In American social studies we still live in the shadow of the Progressive 
era. Historians have openly assailed Beard, challenging economic motiva¬ 
tions here and there and often transforming “radicals” into “conservatives.” 
But after all is said and done Beard somehow stays alive, and the reason for 
tliis is that, as in the case of Marx, you merely demonstrate your 
subservience to a thinker when you spend your time attempting to disprove 
him. The way to fully refute a man is to ignore him for the most part, and 
the only way you can do this is to substitute new fundamental categories 
for his own, so that you are simply pursuing a different path. Such 
categories represent the only hope for a genuine escape from the pervasive 
frustration that the persistence of the Progressive analysis of America has 
inspired. 

It is not unreasonable to suspect that our own time will discover sue! 
categories and that they may well lie in the relation of America to othe 
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nations. Everyone knows the old saw about each age rewiitmg history from 
its own angle, and everyone agrees that the peculiar angle of our own age is 
the involvement of America with the world. What is really wrong with the 
Progressive analysis, insofar as the questions we want answered today are 
concerned, is not that it is Progressive but that it is American. And here 
there is an interesting paradox, for one of the advances that the Progressives 
thouglit they were making lay in the explosion of the old nationalist 
history, what John Spencer Bassett called the ‘'patriotic” school of 
historians. No doubt they did corrode many of the premises of this school. 
But at the same time they carried on a profound nationalism of their own. 
Even the “objectivists” among American historical writers, who rejected 
theses of any kind, did the same thing, for they did not, as Jameson urged, 
look at American history “from the standpoint of the outsider.”^ Ranklan 
fact-gathering is not the same as getting “outside” your subject. The truth 
is, the American historian at practically every stage has functioned quite 
inside the nation: he has tended to be an erudite reflection of the limited 
social perspectives of the average American himself. 

Where then lay the nativism of Beard and J. Allen Smith? It is not 
simply in the fact that they did not attempt the European correlations. This 
hid something deeper: their theory was a projection of the Progressive social 
orientation, which was [a] compact of America’s irrational liberalism. The 
agitation of Brandeis and Wilson was the agitation of Western liberal 
Reform altered by the fact that, fighting only Whiggery, rather than Toryism 
and socialism too, it was able no more than Whiggery to perceive the nature 
of its liberalism. It was as if Lloyd George were fighting only the reactionary 
members of the Liberal party who, in any case, had no Tory party to enter 
if they were dissatisfied with him. Hence, with the whole scheme of liberal 
unity blacked out, Whl^ery became for the Progressives a frightful 
“conservatism,” whereas it itself l^came “progressive” or “radical,” a set of 
terms which meant nothing insofar as Western history of Western political 
alignments as a whole went. Armed with these intellectual tools, and as 
blind as the Progressives themselves to the natural liberalism of the nation. 
Beard and Smith went back to the origins of American history, splitting it 
up into two warring camps, discovering a “social revolution” in the 
eighteenth century, and in general making it impossible to understand the 
American liberal community. Their treatment of the Constitution may have 
lacked the piety of the “patriotic” Mstorians, but it was as “American” as 
anytliing those historians developed. Indeed one migfit even argue that the 
others, by stressing a kind of happy national family, were a shade closer to 
the Lockian solidarity of the nation, which indeed was flourishing as never 
before in a commonly accepted “Americanism.” ... 
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There were many comforts in the old Progressive history which the 
liberal society analysis can never claim. The Progressives, for one thing, 
always had an American hero available to match any American villain they 
found, a Jefferson for every Hamilton. Which meant that in their 
demonology the nation never reaUy sinned: only its inferior self did, its 
particular will, to use the language of Rousseau. The analyst of American 
liberalism is not in so happy a spot, for concentrating on unities as wel as 
conflict, he is likely to discover on occasion a national villain, such as the 
tyranmcal force of Lockian sentiment, whose treatment requires a new 
experience for the whole country rather than the insurgence of a part of it. 
Actually there was amid all the smoke and flame of Pro:gre^ive historical 
scholarship a continuous and almost complacent note of reassurance. A new 
Jefferson would arise as he had always arisen before. The “reactionaries” 
would be laid low again. Needless to say, when you are dealing with 
problems inspired by an unprecedented set of world forces, you cannot take 
this line. So that the liberal society analyst is destined in two ways to be a 
less pleasing scholar than the Progressive: he finds national weaknesses and 
he can offer no absolute assurance on the basis of the past that they will be 
remedied. He tends to criticize and then shrug his shoulders, which is no 
way to become popular, especially in an age like our own. But even if there 
were not an integrity to criticism which ought to kept inviolate at any 
cost, this mood is not without constructive virtue. It reminds us of a 
significant fact: that instead of recapturing our past, we have got to 
transcend it. As for a child who is leaving adolescence, there is no going 
home again for America .... 

One can use the term “liberal Reform” to describe the Western 
movement which emerged toward the end of the nineteenth century to 
adapt classical liberalism to the purpo^s of small propertied interests and 
the laboring class and at the same time which rejected socialism. Nor is this 
movement without its ties to the earlier era. If there is a link between 
Progressivism and the Jacksonian movement, there is a link also between the 
Jacobinism of 1848 and that of the French Radicals. The socially conscious 
English Liberals at the turn of the nineteenth century had their progenitors 
even during the age of the First Reform Act. But the American movement, 
now as during that age itself, was in a unique position. For swalowing up 
both peasantry and proletariat into the “petit-bourgeois” scheme, America 
created two unusual effects. It prevented socialism from chalenging its 
liberal Reform in any effective way, and at the same time it endaved its 
liberal Reform to the Alger dream of democratic capitalism .... 

... What sort of program did the American Progressive advance even 
during the vivid days of the New Freedom and the Bull Moose? The answer 
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in general is obvious enough. He advanced a version of the national 
[Horatio] Alger theme itself, based on trust-busting and boss-busting, which 
sounded as if he were smashing the national idols but which actually meant 
that he was bowing before them on a different plane. Wilson, crusading 
Wilson, reveals even more vividly than Al Smith the pathetic enslavement of 
the Progressive tradition to the "‘Americanism’’ that Whiggery had un¬ 
covered. To be sure, there is a quaint academic touch in WOson’s Algerism, 
which inspired him to depict “what it means to rise” by reference to 
Princeton freshmen and priests in the Catholic Church during the middle 
ages, but in essence he is as sound as a chamber of commerce orator. So is 
Teddy Roosevelt, although here we find, if not the atypical atmosphere of 
the classroom, the rather unusual bombast of a frustrated Nietzschean in the 
American setting. Certainly the contention of Croly that there was a great 
and “fundamental difference” between the New Freedom and the New 
Nationalism can hardly be defended, when we consider their common 
allegiance to democratic capitalism, and William Allen White had one of his 
keenest insights when he described the chasm between them as the chasm 
l^tween Tweedledum and Tweedledee. One need not deny, of course, that 
both movements called for social measures such as hours legislation and 
workmen’s compensation which were not entirely witliin the ambit of 
“Americanism” and which in their own small way offered a hint of the 
European liberal reformers. But these were loose marginalia, lacking a 
definite rationalization other than that which the Alger scheme afforded, 
and certainly without the concept of a permanent “working class” or a 
permanent “social debt” such as the -English liberals and the French 
Radicals hurled against reactionary capitalism and Toryism.^ 

Which brin^ us again to the crucial significance of ideology: the 
Algerism of the Progressives was no more due in the last analysis to the 
boom of the time than was the Algerism of Wfu^eiy. Boom sustained it, as 
it did the other, but after the crash of 1929 it would not disappear but 
would go underground to serve as the secret moral cosmos on the basis of 
which New Deal pragmatism moved. It was an expression of the dogmatic 
Lockianism of the nation, which is why it has a very peculiar pathos. 
Essentially, though of course in modified form, the American Progressive 
confronted the same realities as confronted the European Liberal reformers: 
the irreversible rise of a proletariat, the irreversible inequity of the capitalist 
race. But in the Irrational grip of “Americanism,” and not yet having 
learned through the agony of the crash the New Eted technique of burying 
ethi« and “solving problems,” he could not look these frightening facts in 
the face. He could not speak of “proletarians” or “capitalists” or even 
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classes. He could not see what every Western Liberal reformer saw with 
ease. Come what may, he had to insist that the Alger formula would work if 
only given a chance. 

Here we have the clue to the whole trust obsession of the time. We 
think of the trust as an economic creation of American history, and we fail 
to see that it was just as much a psychological creation of the American 
Progressive mind. Granted that America now superseded England as the 
home of the “great industry,” to use the words of Ashley,^ it is still a fact 
that the relative concentration of economic power was greater in almost any 
part of Europe than it was in America. And yet the European Liberal 
reformers, though they blasted “monopoly”-the English in the case of the 
tariff and land, the French in the case of large business in general—did not 
make the same fetish of the symbol that the American Progressives did. 
They spoke of other things, the large alignment of classes. The truth is, the 
trust in America was in significant part an intellectual technique for defining 
economic problems in terms of a Locke no one dared to transcend. If the 
trust were at the heart of all evil, then Locke could be kept intact simply by 
smashing it. It was a technique by which a compulsive “Americanism” was 
projected upon the real economic world.... 

It does not take a deep analyst to see that the whole issue of “direct 
government, that passionate symbol of the Progressive days, was involved 
root and branch in this problem. Why smash bosses and elect senators 
directly? Why get rid of Croker and Quay? The answer was: to give every 
last individual an equal chance to govern, and if you throw in the initiative, 
referendum, recall, and long ballot, to give him a chance to govern in 
practically every situation. Here was the equity of the Alger world flowering 
into politics, a program related to the log-cabin concept of the presidency 
which Alger himself embroidered in the case of Garfield, although there the 
hero started as a canal boy. Indeed the political energies premised by 
Progressivism were no less astounding than the economic energies it 
premised, so that the good American was not only a frantic economic 
dynamo rising to the top after trusts were shattered but a frantic political 
dynamo voting by referendum and recall after bosses were shattered. 

One final point, a queer anticlimax to this whole age of rampant 
Lockian nationalism. The age produced in the ranks of American Pro¬ 
gressivism and socialism a sparkling array of social science students of 
America:' Beard, Smith, Parrington, Boudin, Myers. But did these men, who 
were to cast so long a shadow over our thinking, grasp the America in which 
they lived? The answer is predominantly negative in every case, but a 
curious distinction is involved. The Progressives failed because, being 
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children of the American absolutism, they could not get outside of it, and 
so without fully seeing that Locke was involved everywhere, they budt their 
analysis around a titanic struggle between “conservative” and “radical” 
which had little relevance to Western politics as a whole. They stood, as 
Bryan and Wilson themselves did, a unanimous age upside down and 
interpreted it in terms of cosmic conflict. But these men, as I say, were 
cliildren of America: tliis was not true of the Marxists. The latter were 
cluldren of Europe, “un-American” to begin with, outside of America, 
equipped with meaningful Western categories: feudalism, capitalism, 
liberalism. Why did they fail to comprehend the nature of the American 
liberal world, determined as it was by the absence of the primitive feudal 
factor in the Marxian scheme? Here lies the real intellectual tragedy of the 
time, but the reason for it is obvious enough. If an understanding of the 
American liberal world led to the grim conclusions for socialism we have 
uncovered here, why should hopeful activists look them squarely in the 
face? After all, Trotsky’s law of combined development, which stressed the 
skipping of the liberal stage by Russia, was designed to rationalize that 
country’s immediate plunge into the socialist revolution. Would he have 
developed the same law if it led to the opposite conclusion? What was 
needed if the Western historical orientation of Marx was to be effective was 
someone with that passion for gloom which characterized “frastrated 
aristocrats” like the Adamses all the way over at the other end of the 
political spectmm. But in the messianic world of Victor Berger, this was too 
much to ask. The age that “discovered America” in its social thought was 
doomed, as any other age in the national history, never to see itself.... 

If the Great Depression of the ‘thirties suggested anything, it was that 
the failure of socialism in America stemmed from the ideologic power of the 
national irrational liberalism rather than from economic circumstance. For 
however “objective” the conditions for the Marxian apocalypse now 
became, what emerged to deal with the economic problem was a movement 
within the framework of the liberal faith, or in other words, a movement 
which belonged to the genre of Western Liberal Reform. What emerged was 
a movement, familiar now for fifty years in Western politics, wliich sought 
to extend the sphere of the state and at the same time retain the basic 
principles of Locke and Bentham. We find again the European correlations 
we found during the Progressive period.... 

... What makes the New Deal “radical” is the smothering by the 
American Lockian faith of the socialist challenge to it. Nor does the 
meaning of this lie merely in the fact that Roosevelt was not seriously 
'ompared by many Americans with Norman Thomas and Earl Browder who 
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of course were more radical than he was. It lies mainly in the fact that he 
did not need to reply to them, as English Oberals and French Radicals had 
to reply to socialists and communists. This meant that he did not, as the 
Europeans did, have to spell out his liberal premises and hence create the 
atmosphere of indecision which this necessarily involved. Compelled to 
reply only to the dispossessed Whiggery of Hoover on the right, which of 
course was glad to call him “radical,” he could look like the man the Hearst 
papers, after Hearst’s change of heart, made him out to be. Poor Norman 
Thomas, instead of being able to deride the New Deal as indecisive, was 
forced to^ complain that many Americans accepted it as socialism itself. 

Hence there is an unwritten history of New Deal social thought which, 
if we are speaking in Western terms, it is only fair to write. What would 
Roosevelt have said had he indeed been compelled to take Thomas and 
Browder seriously? What would he have said had the American Socialist 
party been the English Labor party or the American Communist party been 
the party of the United Front in France? Obviously under such circum¬ 
stances Roosevelt would be speaking very strange language indeed. He 
would be defending private property, he would be assailing too much 
“bureaucracy,” he would be criticizing the utopian mood in politics. After 
pleading for the TVA and the SEC and the HOLC, he would proceed to 
qualify his faith in the state by an attack on the larger radicalism which 
faced him to the left. In other words, instead of being “radical,” he would 
be half radical and half conservative, which is precisely the unfortunate 
position that the Liberal reformers of Europe were compelled to occupy. 
Instead of enlisting the vigorous passions of youth, he might easily be 
described as a tired man who could not make up his mind: a liberal who 
tried to break with Adam Smith but could not really do so.,.. 

... In other words, the crucial thing was that, lacking the socialist 
challenge and of course the old corporate challenge on the right such as the 
European conservatisms still embodied, he did not need to spell out any real 
philosophy at all. His “radicalism” could consist of what he called “bold 
and persistent experimentation,”^ which of course meant nothing in terms 
of large social faiths and was indeed perfectly compatible with 
“Americanism.” Good Americans like Edison and Alexander Graham Bell 
were experimenters. So were the pioneers. When asked concerning Ms social 
pliilosophy, Roosevelt once said that he was a Democrat and a Christian, 
which meant, needless to say, that he was as good an irrational Lockian as 
Grover Cleveland. 

Of course, as we know, many of the bold and persistent experiments of 
Roosevelt involved substantive departures from the liberal faith of a 
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considerable kind. There is no need to overwork the point. The New Deal 
left a lot of free enterprise standing, and much of its state action, from 
spending to trustbusting, was designed to fortify rather than to weaken free 
enterprise. But a problem still remains of liberal convictions held in the face 
of Eonliberal innovations, best illustrated by the rugged individualism of the 
American farmer who is supported on all sides by the state, which must 
surely fascinate any social psychologist. It is what lies at the bottom of the 
belief many Americans even now have that America is a “free enterprise” 
country, an idea the rest of the world seems glad to share with them. But 
whatever might be said psychologically about the collectivism that 
pragmatism could build on Locke in America, politically it has had crucial 
uses, some of them quite apart from the major one of permitting the New 
Eteal to survive in the land of “Americanism.” It permitted the Democrats, 
when war prosperity came, to lapse back into some of the language of 
Harding. And it permitted the Republicans, when the New Deal “solutions” 
became irrevocable, to accept them. After all, neither the party of reform 
nor the party of conservatism need be seriously affected by mere technical 
gadgetry. One of the hidden uses of political pragmatism in a liberal society 
is thus its effectiveness as an instrument of party accommodation.... 

What emerges then in the ca^ of the New Deal is a liberal self that is 
lost from sight: a faith in property, a belief in class unity, a suspicion of too 
much state power, a hostility to the utopian mood, all of which were 
blacked out by the weakness of the socialist challenge in the American 
literal community. And yet this radicalization of the New Deal, though it 
provided ammunition for the Hooverite attack, in the end was tied up with 
Roosevelt’s very success. For when the moral cosmology of New Dealism 
sank beneath the surface, what appeared, of course, was that happy 
pragmatism which usually refused to concern itself with moral issues at all. 
And this, in turn, permitted the American democrat to go about solving his 
problems without the serious twinges of conscience which would surely 
have appeared had he felt that his Lockian “Americanism” was at stake. In 
one sense this put him, from the angle of experimental freedom, far ahead 
of the European Liberal reformers, or even the European socialists. During 
the ’thirties it used to be the fashion to lament with Thurman Arnold the 
way in which folklore and fixed ideas stood in the way of social change.® 
But the truth is, the age was much freer of fetish in America than it was in 
Europe where ideological categories reigned. Where in England or France or 
Germany could you find the free-wheeling inventiveness typified by the 
NRA, the TVA, the ERA, the WPA, the SEC, and all the other New Deal 
alphabetical combinations and recombinations? What Thurman Arnold 
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failed to see was that the technical pragmatism he wanted was nourished by 
the very ‘ToiMore” he blasted. An irreversible ethics made all problems 
technical. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. There is no precise term for feudal institutions and feudal ideas as they persisted 
into the modern period amid the national states and economic movements which 
progressively undermined them. The phrases ^‘quasi-feudal” and “ancien i^ime” are 
nebulous enough. Some historians speak of ‘‘corporate society,” but since a good deal 
more is involved than a congeries of associational units and since “corporate” is often 
used to describe current fascist states, the term has disadvantages. Under the 
circumstances it seems best to retain the simple word “feudal,” realizing that its 
technical meaning is stretched when one applies it in the modem era. 

2. J. Jameson, The History of Historical Writing in America (Boston, 1891), 138. 

3. European Liberal Reform was not, of cour^, all of a doctrinal piece, and one 
refer to it as a whole only in the ^nse that it sought generally to transcend the earlier 
individualism. There is a world of difference betw^n Mazzini’s nationalist Idealism, 
influenced by the utopian socialists, and Bourgeois’ theory of solidarity, influenced by 
French sociology. And there is a lot of difference between both and the colective 
idealism of T. H. Green and his liberal followers. What is involved in all cases of the 
“New Liberalism” is a frank recognition of the need for collective action to solve the 
class problem (though in fact this action was not always taken on a comprehensive 
scale). The image of Horatio Alger, for aH of the effort of the movement to retain the 
core of individualism, was alien to it. 

4- W. Ashley, Surveys Historic and Economic (New York, 1900), 385. 

5. Quoted, R. Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition (New York, 1951), 310. 
6- T. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven, 1937). 
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The Genius of American Politics 

DANIEL BOORSTIN (1953) 


The progressive temper was increasingly challenged during and after the 
1930s by world events. By the late ’forties it was evident that a new mood 
was dominant in the United States. Whereas the characteristic inclination of 
the earlier twentieth century was toward change, on the assumption that 
change meant progress, the typical tendency during the i940s and 1950s 
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was to fear social and political change. In the years after World War II 
Americans came to lump together Fascism and Communism as “totalitari- 
anism ” a form of government and way of Ife in which individuals gave up 
their liberty for the aggrandizement of the state. Thus the utopian 
Communist appeal of a classless society, which had formerly during the 
1920s and 1930s attracted Americans in varying degrees, and the cynical 
elitist appeal of Fascism, were combined in a category of totalitarian 
phlosophy which denied human rights. The hopes of revolution came to be 
soured for most Americans, in short, by the outcome of the twentieth- 
century Communist and Fascist revolutions. Even the appeal of reform, as 
distinguished from revolution, was tarred by the same brush in the minds of 
many Americans during the late 1940s and 1950s. Stability rather than 
change, existing imperfections rather than the cost of reforms, seemed to be 
preferred. America’s expression of the post-war temper in foreign relations 
was to prosecute a Cold War in the name of maintaining the status quo 
against totalitarian aggression. In domestic affairs similarly the mood was 
one of conservatism, which is not to forget that this included maintenance 
of New Deal reforms, rather than of innovation. 

The word “conservative” became more attractive to Americans during 
the late 1940s and i950s than it had ever been before in the twentieth 
century. Progressives had typically spoken of con^rvatism, meaning a 
preference for gradual change and a resistance to attempts to remake 
society, as if it were a sign of ignorance or selfishness, or both. But after 
World War II new “conservatisms” flourished. Peter Viereck and Russell 
Kirk enunciated a new conservatism which revivified Edmund Burke’s 
critique of man-made schemes for social change and his appreciation for the 
gradual evolution of society. In 1955 the quarterly. Modern Age, was 
founded by Ru^E Kirk as a forum for this Burkean conservatism. A 
different kind of new conservatism was that which declared laissez-fatre 
economics and Christianity to be eternally necessary fixtures in American 
society, and that the clock should be turned back to an earlier time when 
things were presumably better in America for capitalism and Christ. William 
F. Buckley, Jr., began to publish the weekly iVhrioncil Review in 1955 as an 
organ for this nineteenth-century liberalism which the twentieth century 
had made into a conservatism. But whatever the complexities and even 
contradictions among the various new post-war conservatisms, it was clearly 
more respectable than previously for Americans to take conservatism 
ffiriously as a social philosophy. 

Another aspect of the climate of opinion as it began to form during the 
1930s and as it became dominant in the post-war years was an increased 
celebrarion of American achievements. Louis Haitz’s writings constituted a 
partial exception in this respect for he somewhat pessimistically warned 
Americans that they would have to transcend their history and themselves if 
they were to understand and successfully deal with other countries, 
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particularly the emerging nations of Asia and Africa. More common than 
Hartz’s warning during the 1940s and 1950s was an emphasis upon the 
differences between Americans and those of other nationalities-making 
such distinctions was simply to praise the uniqueness of Americans. The 
United States had after ail successfully preserved democratic constitutional 
government when almost everywhere else it was non-existent, overthrown, 
or in perilous condition. The rights and liberties of most individuals were 
better protected in the United States than in most countries, and the 
majority of citizens were thought to be better represented politically. 
Further, Americans enjoyed the highest standard of living in the world. 
Consequently, it was as characteristic of the 1940s and 1950s to 
congratulate America for its achievements, on the assumption that things 
could be much worse, as it was characteristic of the earlier 1900s to criticize 
America for its imperfections, on the assumption that things could be much 
better. 

Daniel Boorstin (b. 1914), professor of history at the University of 
Chicago who as a young man in the i930s had been critical of the United 
States and sympathetic to the political Left, expressed most fully in his 
post-war scholarship the national mood of self-approbation. In a multi¬ 
volume history which is still in the process of completion, Boorstin 
developed an interpretation which was strikingly similar to Hartz’s, but 
which contained enthusiastic praise of Americans. Boorstin agreed with 
Hartz’s thesis that since Americans had taken their first principles for 
granted from the beginning, consequently the history of the United States 
was mainly a story of the development of techniques and compromises 
devised to solve practical problems. Boorstin and Hartz shared also the view 
that since the American formula was unique, it could not serve as a standard 
to be used in the development of other countries in the world. 

Within this general agreement, however, Boorstin interpreted the 
characteristic American practicality as a wise and flexible adaptation to the 
New World environment. He called this unphilosophical practicality 
“conservative,” insofar as it ignored doctrinal schemes for remaking society 
in favor of a more intuitive approach which involved building upon native 
American institutions. Boorstin did not disagree with Hartz that the 
dominant American tradition was individualistic, capitalistic, middle-class, 
and static, or what Hartz called, in essence, “liberal”; but Boorstin labeled 
this tradition “conservative,” as well as innovative. 

In the brief selection reprinted below from The Genius of American 
Politics, Boorstin sketched out one part of the general interpretation he 
later detailed in his extensive history. He located the genius of American 
political history in its freedom from doctrinal disputes of a European sort. 
Explicitly invoking the tragedy that had befallen the European dictatorships 
as evidence that attempts to reconstruct society along theoretical lines lead 
to inhumanity, Boorstin attributed the distinctive quality of American life 
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to tlie fact that siicli dogmatic principles were never advanced. When he 
treated the American Revolution^ he criticized the view of Charles Beard, 
Vernon Louis Pamngton, and other progressive historians who argued that 
deep conflicts in theory and social class had produced a genuine social 
revolution. By conteast, Boorstin characterized Americans during the 
Revolutionary era as acting from a con^rvative consensus. 

Tlie genius of American democracy comes not from any special virtue of the 
American people hut from the unprecedented opportunities of this 
continent and from a peculiar and unrepeatable combination of historical 
circumstances. These circumstances have given our institutions their 
character and their virtues. The very same facts which explain these virtues, 
explain also our inability to make a ‘"philosophy” of them. They explain 
our lack of interest in poitical theory, and why we are doomed to failure in 
any attempt to sum up our way of life in slogans and dogmas. They explain, 
therefore, why we have nothing in the line of a theory that can be exported 
to other peoples of the world. 

The thesis of this book is that nothing could be more un-American than 
to urge other countries to imitate America. We should not ask them to 
adopt our “pMIosophy” because we have no philosophy which can be 
exported. My argument is simple. It is ba^d on forgotten commonplaces of 
American Mstoiy—facts so obvious that we no longer see them. I argue, in a 
word, that American democracy is unique. It possesses a “genius” all its 
QWB. By this I mean what the Romans might have described as the tutelary 
spiiit assigned to our nation at its birth and presiding over its destiny. Or 
what we more promcaily might cal! a characteristic disposition of our 
culture. 

In one sen^, of course, everybody has a political theory, even if it is 
expre^d only in hostflity to theories. But this is a barren paradox, 
concealing more than it discovers. In our political life we have been like 
Mohere’s M. Jourdain, who was astonished to discover that all his life he had 
been speaking pro^. We have not been much interested in the grammar of 
politics. We have been more Interested in the way it works than in the 
theoiy behind it. Our unique Mstoiy has thus offered us those benefits 
which come (in Edmund Burke’s words) “from considering our liberties in 
the light of an inheritance” and has led us away from “extravagant and 
presumptuous speculations.” 

The great fwlitical theorists-men like Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, 
Hobbes, Locke, and Rou^au— even when not guilty of “extravagant and 
presumptuous sf^culations,” have been primarily interested in discovering 
and ^slematizing general tmths about society, regardless of time and place. 
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However much they may have differed in other matters, they have all had in 
common an attempt to abstract, to separate the universal principles of all 
societies and governments from the peculiar circumstances of their own 
society and government. Much of what we understand comes from the light 
which they have thrown, from their different vantage points, on the 
problem of government. The United States has never produced a political 
philosopher of their stature or a systematic theoretical work to rank with 
theirs. 

But I mean something more when in this book I speak of our antipathy 
to political theory. Especially in our own age (and at least since the French 
Revolution of 1789), more and more of the world has sought in social 
theory no mere rationale for institutions but a blueprint for remaking 
society. Rousseau and Marx, for example, have been put to this use. Recent 
European politics shows us men of all complexions seeking an explicit 
orthodoxy for society, Burke was one of the first to note this tendency and 
its dangers, when he observed, "The bulk of mankind on their part are not 
excessively curious concerning any theories, whilst they are really happy; 
and one sure symptom of an iii-conducted state is the propensity of the 
people to resort to them.” A pretty good rule-of-thumb for us in the United 
States is that our national well-being is in inverse proportion to the 
sharpness and extent of the theoretical differences between our political 
parties. 

The tendency to abstract the principles of poBtical life may diarpen 
issues for the political philosopher. It becomes idolatry when it provides 
statesmen or a people with a blueprint for their society. The characteristic 
tyrannies of our age—naziism, fascism, and communism—have expressed 
precisely this idolatry. They justify their outrages because their "‘philoso¬ 
phies” require them. 

One of the many good fortunes of American civilization has been the 
happy coincidence of circumstances which has led us away from such 
idolatry. It is my belief that the circumstances which have stunted our 
interest in political philosophy have also nourished our refusal to make our 
society into the graven image of any man’s political philosophy. In other 
ages this refusal might have seemed less significant; in ours it is a hallmark of 
a decent, free, and God-fearing society. 

If what I say is true, it has profound consequences both for our 
understanding of ourselves and for our relation to Europe. It speaks to those 
who say that what we need in this country is a clearer ""philosophy” of 
democracy. It speaks to those who think we should try to compete with the 
Russians in a war of philosophies. This book adds up to a warning that, if 
we rely on the ""philosophy of American democracy” as a weapon in th^ 
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world-wide struggle, we are relying on a weapon which may prove a dud. It 
may prove so because, as I shall try to show in this book, the peculiar 
strengths of American life have saved us from the European preoccupation 
with p»olitical dogmas and have left us inept and uninterested in political 
theory. 

Anyone who has recently been abroad and heard the sort of thing we 
are telling the world can say that it does not sound very good. The portraits 
of American life are sometimes admirable-of the public library, the general 
store, and the volunteer fire department. But the statements of what 
America believes (and therefore what Europe would be better by believing) 
make the American abroad imcomfortable, if not downright embarrassed. 
They say something which is not American at all, even if they are sometimes 
expressed with the engaging brashness of a Fourth of July oration. What is 
the matter with these general statements is not any weakness in our 
institutions or any special stupidity in our publicity writers. Actually, they 
are bad because of the pecuUarities—and even the advantages—of our 
geography, our history, and our way of life. 

To understand the uniqueness of American history is to begin to 
understand why no adequate theory of our political life can be written. It 
will also help us to see why our institutions cannot be transplanted to other 
parts of the world. In the present world struggle, therefore, we should not 
hope to convert peoples to an American theory of government or expect to 
Mve western Europe from communism by transplanting American institu¬ 
tions. I want to develop this thesis not by discussing the rest of the world 
but by underlining a few facts of American history. 

Although I shall set out from some of the most familiar facts of our 
past, in the course of this argument I shall lead you to some unfamiliar—and 
even paradoxical-conclusions about our political life. To understand these 
conclusions, you will need to reject some of the most widely accepted 
cliches about us. These cliches have been manufactured by our European 
fnen^ and enemies. They go back to propaganda about us several centuries 
old the labels made by the age of George III and earlier, which have stuck 
with amazmg effectiveness. 

rom the earliest days, romantic Europeans have touted America as the 
country of novelty, of the unexpected and the untried, of grand visions and 
aspirations where man could try out his latest inventions and test all those 
vaganes which were impossible in a conservative Europe. At the same time 
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continuity in mstitutions, where anything might happen. This is what 
Europeans have agreed on, and their unanimity has forced our not always 
grudging assent. Now it is my thesis that, whatever may have been our 
weaknesses, this is not one of them. 

I shall try to show how American history has nourished in a very special 
way and to an extraordinary degree our feeling for that principle of social 
science which I shall later call the ‘‘seamlessness” of culture. It is enough for 
the present to say that all this denies the stock European picture of us. Our 
geography and history have led us to an unspoken assumption, an axiom, so 
basic to our thinking that we have hardly been aware of it at all. This is the 
axiom that institutions are not and should not be the grand creations of 
men toward large ends and outspoken values; rather they are organisms 
which grow out of the soil in which they are rooted and out of the tradition 
from which they have sprang. Our history has fitted us, even against our 
wiE, to understand the meaning of conservatism. We have become the 
exemplars of the continuity of histoiy and of the fruits which come from 
cultivating institutions suited to a time and place, in continuity with the 
past. 

This point, if it is true, has special importance today. For the first time 
in modem history, and to an extent not true even in the age of the French 
Revolution, Europe has become the noisy champion of man^s power to 
make over his culture at will. Communism is, in one sense, the extravagances 
of the French Revolution rewritten on the Gargantuan scale and acting with 
the terrifying efficiency of the twentieth century. People all over Europe 
have been accustomed, since the eighteenth century, to the notion that man 
can better his condition by trying to remake his institutions in some coloml 
image. Fascism and nazism proposed this; and so does communism. Europe 
has not yet realized that the remedy it seeks is itself a disease.... 

The most obvious peculiarity of our American Revolution is that, in the 
modem European sense of the word, it was hardly a revolution at all. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution, who have been understan^dably 
sensitive on this subject, have always insisted in their literature that the 
American Revolution was no revolution but merely a colonial rebellion. The 
more I have looked into the subject, the more convinced I have becoir^ of 
the wisdom of their naivete. ‘‘The social con^dition and the Constitution of 
the Americans are democratic,” De Tocqueville observed about a hundred 
years ago. “But they have not had a democratic revolution.” This fact is 
surely one of the most important of our history. 

A number of historians (J. Franklin Jameson and Merrill Jensen, for 
example) have pointed out the ways in which a social revolution, including a 
redistribution of property, accompanied the American Revolution. These 
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are facts which no student of the period should neglect. Yet it seems to me 
that these historians have by no means succeeded in showing that such 
changes were so basic and so far-reaching as actually in themselves to have 
established our national republican institutions. When we speak of the 
Revolution therefore, we are still fully justified in referring to something 
other than what Jameson’s disciples mean by “the American Revolution as a 
social movement.” If we consider the American Revolution in that sense, it 
would not be a great deal more notable than a number of other social 
movements in our histoiy, such as Jacksonianism, populism, progressivism, 
and the New Deal. Moreover, insofar as the American Revolution was a 
social movement, it was not much to be distinguished from European 
revolutions, and the increasing emphasis on this aspect of our history is but 
another example of the attempt to assimilate our history to that of Europe. 

The Revolution, as the birthday of our nation, must mean something 
very different from all this. It is the series of events by which we separated 
ourselves from the British Empire and acquired a national identity. Looking 
nt our Revolution from this point of view, what are some features which 
distinguish it from the French Revolution of 1789 or the other revolutions 
to which western European nations trace their national identity? And, 
especially, what are those peculiarities which have affected the place of 
theory in our political life? 

1- First, and most important, the United States was born in a colonial 
rebellion. Our national birth certificate is a Declaration of Independence 
and not a Declaration of the Rights of Man. The vast significance of this 
simple fact is too often forgotten. Compared even with other colonial 
rebellions, the American Revolution is notably lacking in cultural self- 
conscioumess and in any passion for national unity. The more familiar type 
of colonial rebellion-like that which recently occurred in India-is one in 
which a subject people vindicates its local culture against foreign rulers But 
the Amencan Revolution had veiy little of this character. On the contrary 
ours was one of the few conservative colonial rebellions of modern 
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conducting the Revolution and in framing a federal constitution. The 
original creation of a United States was the work of doubly reluctant men. 
men reluctant, both because of their local !oyalties-to Virginia, Massachu¬ 
setts, Rhode Island, and New York-and because of their imperial loyalty. 
The story of the ‘‘critical period” of American history, of the Articles of 
Confederation and the Constitution, tels of the gradual overcoming of this 
reluctance. It was overcome not by any widespread conversion to a 
nationalist theory-even the Federalist papers are conspicuously lacking in 
such a theory—but by gradual realization of the need for effective union. 

In the period of the American Revolution we do discover a number of 
enthusiasms: for the safety and prosperity of Virginia or New York, for the 
cause of justice, for the rights of Englishmen. What is missing is anything 
that m%ht be called widespread enthusiasm for the birth of a new nation: 
the United States of America. Until well into the nineteenth centuiy, 
Jefferson-and he was not alone hi this-was using the phrase “my country” 
to refer to his native state of Virghiia. 

3- Our Revolution was succe^ful at the first try. This is equally true 
whether we consider it as a revolt against Briti^ rule or as a moven^nt for 
republican federalism. There was no long-drawn-out aptation, no hitelec- 
tual war of attrition, of the sort which breeds dogmas and intranagence. 
Thomas Paine’s Common Sense^ which is generally considered “the first 
important republican tract to be issued in America ... the first to present 
cogent arguments for independence,” did not appear until Januaiy^ 10, 
1776. Down to within six months of the break, few would have considered 
independence; and even then the colonists had only quite specific 
complaints. There had been no considerable tradition in America either of 
revolt against British institutions or of republican theorizing. 

The political objective of the Revolution, independence from British 
rule, was achieved by one relatively ^ort continuous effort. More 
commonly in modem history (take, for example, the European revolutions 
of the nineteenth century) any particular revolt has been only one in a long 
series. Each episode, then, ends on a note of suspense which comes from the 
feeling that the story is “to be continued.” Under those circumstances, 
challenges to constituted authority folow one another, accumulating their 
ideological baggage. 

In France, for example, 1789 was foHowed by 1830 and 1848 and 
1870; a similar list could be made for Italy, Germany, and perhaps Russia. 
Such repetition creates a distinctive revolutionary tradition, with continued 
agitation keeping alive certain doctrines. Repeated efforts provide the 
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dogmatic raw material for a profusion of later political parties, each of 
which raliies uiider the baniier of o-ne or another of the defeated revolutions 
or of a revolution yet to he made. But, properly speaking, 1776 had no 
sequel, and needed none. The issue was separation, and separation was 
accomplished .... 

The feature to which I want to direct your attention might be called the 
‘"conservatism” of the Revolution. If we understand this characteristic, we 
wIM begin to see the Revolution as an illustration of the remarkable 
continuity of American history. And we will also see how the attitude of 
our Revolutionary thinkers has engraved more deeply in our national 
consciousness a behef in the inevitability of our particular institutions, or, in 
a word, our sense of “pvenne^.” 

The character of our Revolution has nourished our assumption that 
whatever institutions we happened to have here (in this case the British 
constitution) had the self-evident validity of anything that is “normal.” We 
have thus casualy established the tradition that it is superfluous to the 
American condition to produce elaborate treatises on political philosophy 
or to be explicit about political values and the theory of community. 
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The Age of Reform 

RICHARD HOFSTADTER (1955) 


Louis Hart'z explored the contrasts between American and European 
history, and concluded that American political thought and behavior had 
been uniquely practical while they were simultaneously being dominated by 
a fixed commitment to a liberal theory of individualism and capitalism. 
Daniei Boorstin agreed that American political history was unique in its 
preoccupation with practical problems and in its w illin gness to compromise. 
But he argued that the practical American tradition was a genuine and 
flexible adaptation to New World conditions and was conservative in the 
sense of being organicaEy related both to a past and present environment 
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without disrupting connections with either. Boorstin praised Americans for 
their conservatism, and he criticized progressive historians and reformers 
insofar as they proposed theories of remaking society. 

Richard Hofstadter (b. 1916) contributed to the criticism and revision 
of progressive historical interpretation, and reinforced the views of Hartz 
and Boorstin to some extent in books and articles he wrote after World War 
II which, first, minimized differences between American political reformers 
and their opponents and, i^cond, undermined the claims of ethical 
superiority on the part of reformers. 

Hofstadter’s sympathies in the 1930s were socialistic and it has always 
been a commonplace awareness of socialists that mainstream American 
poEtics operated within the confines of the American economic system. In 
the preface to h^ book on The American Political Tradition in 1948, 
Hofstadter wrote that ^‘However much at odds on specific issues, the major 
political traditions [whether Jeffersonian or Hamiltonian, reformist or not] 
have shared a beMef in the rights of property, the philosophy of economic 
individualism, the value of competition; they have accepted the economic 
virtues of capitalist culture as necessary qualities of man.” In the book 
itself, composed mainly of separate discu^ons of various political figures, 
Hofstadter argued that, as in the case of Jacksonian reformers and their 
Whig opponents, the contrasts betw^n these figures were not as great as the 
progressive historians would have had us believe and the nature of the 
contrasts, too, was different. 

One particular aspect of the climate of opinion during the late 1940s 
and early 1950s was especially important as background to Hofstadtefs 
discussion of Populism, which is reprinted below from The Age of Reform. 
As part of the overafi American reaction to European totalitarianism, there 
occurred during the early years of the Cold War, and most intensely during 
the Korean War, a national examination of tho^ people who earlier had 
been sympathetic to the Soviet Union and to Communism. On the mildest 
and most personal level, this examination took the form of autobio-grapM'Cal 
confessions by ex-Communists concerning the errors of their youth. With 
more violence and public import, certain politicians in state legislatures and 
Congress seized the issue of loyalty to ‘''Ameiicanism and proceeded to 
investigate, expose, and discredit individuals whO'^ attitudes or behavior 
were ‘‘un-American.” From the United States Senator who led this crusade, 
Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin, the name “McCarthyism” was appled to the 
whole era of Communist investigations and allegations. 

On the one hand, the response of the American intellectual community, 
including scholars, to “McCarthyism” was virtuaHy imiveisal disgust, when 
not hatred. Most intellectuals, who were generaHy left of center polticaly, 
felt that the legislative investigations into loyalty and the talk of 
“Americanism” were ignorant and malicious, and ultimately constituted an 
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attack not on treason, bet on the welfare state. On the other hand, 
InteHectuals knew that treason had in fact been committed by a few persons 
who were sympathetic to the Soviet Union and that questionable judgment 
had likely been exercised by a greater number who were Communist ‘‘fellow 
travelers.” Above all, there was the awareness that many intellectuals had 
been genuinely optimistic about the Soviet Union, had then honestly 
become disffluaoned, and had subsequently subjected themselves to 
self-ciiticisiii or even to feeilngs of guilt because of their earlier views. The 
result therefore was that intellectuals’ reactions to “McCarthyism” went 
beyond simple rejectioii. But their criticisms were deep and real. Intellec- 
taals were particuiariy critical of the seemingly massive popular support for 
McCaithyisiri” among some groups in the population. Some intellectuals 
asked whether European toiaiitaiian movements did not furnish a parallel to 
the McCarthy type of demagogic leadership supported by certain groups. 
TMs question, provoked by ‘‘McCarthyism-,” merged with the “conserva¬ 
tive post-war cMiaafe of opinion in Hofstadter’s analysis of Populism, in 
which he suggested that Populist reformers theiii, 9 eives po^essed some of 
the seeds of a modem, irrational, anti-semitic, demagogic movement. 
Hofstadter, in short, was so concerned about “McCarthyism” that, despite 
Ms basic sympathy for the American reform tradition, he looked back at it 
to see if it contained any characteristics of “McCarthyism.” He concluded 
that, unfoituiiately, it did. 


Hofstadter opened the foHowing selection by discussing the mood of 
the later 1940s and early 1950s wMch he was well aware established the 
relevant climate of opinion for understanding The Age of Reform, Because 
he knew that his criticisms of American reformers for their inadequacies in 
approaching political problems would be eagerly seized upon by contempo¬ 
rary^ opponents of reform and interpreted as part of the post-war 
conrervative temper, Hofstadter tried to distinguish Ms views from the views 
of those he called New Conservatives. In his reinterpretation of Populism, 
Hofstadter w^as moviiig on especialy controvemal ground because Populism' 
had alirays been lauded by progressive Mstorians as a major source of 
modem American reform. When he dweled upon the limitations of the 


asrsnm protesters, he undeniably weakened the claims of reformers to a 
i^ble Populst past. The questions Hofstadter asked of Populism were not 
the same ones asked by Farrington and Beard. Without denying altogether 
the economic gnevances of the Populists and the correctness of their 
poiitical proposals, although he significantly minimized them, Hofstadter 
ffiked whether the Populists made their demands for refo,rm at too high a 
demago^% hysteria, and even potential infringement of civil 
liberties. Beard and Parmigton had tended to assume that since Populism 
was a democratic movement of common men, it was necessarily humane. 
Hofstadter recc^ized the possibility that it could be a popular mass 
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movement and inlmmane at the same time. The test which Hofstadter 
imposed on the Populists, and which they failed to pass, was that they 
maintain a balanced and intelligent view of the causes and nature of their 
economic condition, and that they demonstrate a tolerant and humane 
attitude toward their fellow man. 

I find that I have been critical of the Populist-Progressive tradition—more so 
than I would have been had I been writing such a study fifteen years ago, I 
say critical, but not hostile, for I am criticizing largely from within. The 
tradition of Progressive reform is the one upon which I was reared and upon 
which my political sentiments were formed, as it is, indeed, the tradition of 
most mtelectuals in America. Perhaps because in its politics the United 
States has been so reliably conservative a country during the greater part of 
its history, its main inteUectual traditions have teen, as a reaction, liberal, 
as we say—that is, popular, democratic, progressive. For all our conservatism 
as a people, we have failed to develop a sound and supple tradition of 
candidly conservative thinking. As Lionel Trilling remarks in The Liberal 
Imagiimtion, our con^rvatives, with only a few exceptions, have not sought 
to express themselves in ideas, as opposed to action; they have only 
manifested “irritable mental gestures which seek to resemble ideas. The 
American businessman is ex|ected to be a conservative in his politics. The 
conservative American politician can expect widespread recognition, fre¬ 
quently a long tenure in office, and uaially a rewarding sense of public 
usefulneffi, even though we usiially reserve our highest acciaim for the 
politician who has in him a touch of the .literal reformer. A con^rvative 
politician who has SEffi.cient ^ts—Theodore Roosevelt is the test example 
—can in fact enjoy both respectability and the financial support of the g^eat 
interests and all the satisfactions of the con^rvative role in public affairs 
and yet exert .Ms maximal influence by using the rhetoric of progresivism 
and winning the plaudits of the reformers. In tunes past, however, the 
con^rvative intellectual, and with Mm the conservative politician who 
attempted to give to Ms actions the support of reasoned belief, h'ES teen 
rather out of touch with the main lines of thought and with the primary 
public that he wanted to reach. The flow of criticism between con^rvatives 
and literals in the United States has teen «>inewhat blocked, with the 
consequence that men on both sides have grown excessively complacent 
about their inteHectual positions. In the absence of a fomiidabie and 
reasoned body of conservative criticism, literals have teen driven, for that 
exercise of the mind wMch inteiiectuals ^ek, to self-criticism, wMch has 
teen of less value to them than powerful and searching opposition. 
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In our own day, perhaps for the first time since the 1890’s, this 
situation is changing, for there are some signs that liberals are beginning to 
find it both natural and expedient to explore the merits and employ the 
rhetoric of conservatism. They find themselves far more conscious of those 
things they would like to preserve than they are of those things they would 
like to change. The immense enthusiasm that was aroused among American 
intellectuals by such a circumspect and sober gentleman as Adlai Stevenson 


in 1952 is the most outstanding evidence of this conservatism. Stevenson 
himself remarked during the course of his campaign that the liberals have 
become the true conservatives of our time. This is true not because they 
have some sweeping ideological commitment to conservatism (indeed, their 
sentiments and loyalties still lie mainly in another direction) but because 
they feel that we can better serve ourselves in the calculable future by 
holding to what we have gained and learned, while trying to find some way 
out of the dreadful impasse of our polarized world, than by dismantling the 
social achievements of the past twenty years, abandoning all that is best in 
American traditions, and indulging in the costly pretense of repudiating 
what we should not and in fact cannot repudiate. 

My criticisms of the Populist-Progressive tradition, in so far as they are 
at all tinctured by conservatism, are no doubt in part a response to this 
mood. I do not like to think of these criticisms as being associated with the 
New Conservatism” of our time, which seems so modish that I find myself 
uncomfortable with it. The use of such a term as “New Conservatism” only 
suggests to me how uneasy Americans still are in the presence of candidly 
conservatwe ideas. I should have thought that anything that was good in 
conservatism was very old indeed, and so that finest of American 


conservatives, John Adams, would teU us if he could. To propagate 
something called “New Conservatism” sounds to me too much like the 
crasser forms of salesmanship. It is in itself a capitulation to the American 
demand for constant change, and hence a betrayal of conservatism at the 
outset. We Americans love to have everything labeled “new” and “big,” and 
yet what is of most value in conservatism is its feeling for the past and for 
nuanres of thought, of administration, of method, of meaning, that might 
be ^ed little.” What appeals to me in the New Conservatism, insofar as 
mythmg does at all, is simply the old liberalism, chastened by adversity 
tem^red by tune, and modulated by a growing sense of reality. Hence, to 
the degree that I have been cntical in these pages of the Populist-Progressive 
ra ition, it is cnticism that aims to reveal some of the limitations of that 
radition and to help free it of its sentimentahties and complacencies-in 
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short, to carry on with a task so largely shirked by its opponents that it 
miist he performed by its supporters .... 

A great part of both the strength and the weakness of our national 
existence les in the fact that Americans do not abide very quietly the e¥ils 
of life. We are forever restle^y pitting our^Ives against them, demanding 
changes, improveinents, remedies, but not often wife sufficient of the 

limits that the human condition will in fee end insistently impose upon us- 
Tliis restlessne^ is mc«t valuable and has its mmt successful consequeni^ 
wherever dealing with things is involved. In technology and invention. In 
productivity, in fee ability to meet needs and provide comforts. In this 
sphere we have surpa^d all other |»oples. But in dealing wife human 
bemgs and institutions, in matters of morals and poitics, the imits of this 
undyiiig, abs>hitst restlesnes quickly tecame evident. At the so-caled 
gras roO'fe of Aii»ricaii politics there is a wide and pervasive tendeacy to 
believe—I hasten to add feat fee mgoiity of Ameiicaiis do not habitually 
'Succumb to this tendency—feat there Is some great but ematialy ¥€iy 
simple stni^e going on, at fee heart of which there les soii^ feigle 
conspiratorial forex, whether it lx the forex repre«sted by the ‘‘gold biigs/^ 
the Cathoic Ctiurdi, busiiiess, comipt politicians, the Iqaor interests 
and the seItohs, or fee Coinmiiiiist Party, and feat this evil is soiixtliiiig 
that must be not merely Emited, checked, and controled bai rather 
ex'tirpated lOot and bmneh at the eaifcst moMit. It m wkfely 

assumed that some technique on lx found that m'il really do iMs. 
there is always 'likely to tx a good deal of arguiseni as lo what feai 
tectiaique is. AM, too often the ^aimption prevails among our political and 
intelectmal leaders feat fee p^ilgiiient of 'tlx fxO'pte aiMWl such iMngs must 
of neixsaty lx and that it is therefore fe'Cir own ■©! 'to 

educate the pubic or to curb its dem-amis for fee knpdsiMe but ic preiend 
that ttx^ deni'.^.nd.g aie altc^^ther enable Mid to tiy to find ways to 'pteate 
them,. 

So we go off on fxricKiical p^ciiic sprees that piir|»rt 'to ix n»irf 
cniades: iilxrate fee people onix and for aB from the gold bugs, restore 
absolute popular democracy or compleiely honest com|xtitton in ciismess^ 
wipe out the salfMin and iquor fo^rwer fkmi tire aition’s life, destroy tlie 
political Hiacliiiies and put an e'Bd to corruption, or lArew tteolatc. total, 
and final semrity again st war, mi the of tire external 

world. The people who attach tlieiiia?Ives to these sever,!] absolutisms are 
not alu'^ays the same people, but they do create fox each other i ccrimen 
climate of absolutist enthusiasm. Vey often the evils the\' are tiaabfec 
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about do exist in some fom, usuaUy something can be done about them, 
and in a great many historical instances something has been done. It is the 
merit of our reform tradition that it has usually been the first to pomt to 
the real and ^rious deficiencies in our economic system and that it has 
taken the initiative in making improvements. It is its limitation that it otten 
wanders over the border between reality and impossibility. Tlus was, l 
believe, preeminently true of the Progressive generation. It is hardly an 
accident that the ^neration that wanted to bring about direct popular rule, 
break up the political machines, and circumvent representative government 
was the same generation that imposed Prohibition on the country an 
proposed to make the world safe for deiD'Ocracy. ^ ^ . -n-u 

I belieYe it will be dear that what I am trying to establish is not that me 
Populist and Progressive movements were foolish and destructive but only 
that they had, like so many things in life, an ambiguous character. Of their 
substantial net value in the main stream of American political experience I 
have no doubt. There has always been in the United States a struggle against 
ilio» forces which were too exclusively preoccupied with the organization 
of economic life and the miking of our resources to give much thought to 
the liBman costs or to expend much sympathy on the victims of their work. 
It has been the function of the liberal tradition in American politics, from 
the time of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy down through Pop- 
ulsm, Progressivism, and the New Deal, at first to broaden the numbers of 
tho» who could benefit from the great American bonanza and then to 
humanize iis workings and help heal its casualties. Without this sustained 
tradiiioii of oppoation and protest and reform, the American system would 
have been, as in times and places it was, nothing but a jungle, and would 
probably have failed to develop into the remarkable system for production 
and distribution that It is. If we were to folow the history of but one issue 
alone—ihat of taxation in aH its aspects— we would be quickly reminded of 
the enormous debt we owe to the liberal tradition for shifting the costs of 
socieW 10 those who are best able to bear them. Fifty or sixty years ago our 
social sj'Siem had hardly begun to be touched by the gentle hands of 
remorse or reform. Today, as a result of an unintended, intermittent, and 
usually hostile coflaboration of the opposing forces of matter-of-fact 
profit-seeking, engineeriiig, and salesmandiip on one hand and dissent and 
reform on the other, it has been altered and softened in countless ways. The 
plaa of the progressive tradition in this achievement is so secure that it 
should now be possible to indulge in some critical comments without 
seeming to impugn its entire value. 
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While it is always both feasible and desirable to formulate ideal 
programs of reform, it is asking too much to expect that history will move, 
so to speak, in a straight line to realize them. liberal intellectuals, who have 
rather well-rationalized systems of political beliefs, tend to expect that the 
masses of people, whose actions at certain moments in history coincide with 
some of these beliefs, wMl share their other convictions as a matter of logic 
and principle. Intellectuals, moreover, suffer from a sense of isolation which 
they usually ^ek to surmount by finding ways of getting into rapport with 
the people, and they readily succumb to a tendency to sentimentalize the 
folk. Hence they periodically exaggerate the measure of agreement that 
exists between movements of popular reform and the considered principles 
of political liberalism. They remake the image of popular rebellion clo^r to 
their heart’s desire. They choose to ignore not only the elements of 
ilMberalism that frequently seem to be an indi^olubie part of popular 
movements but also the very complexity of the historical process it^if. In 
theory we may feel that we can in most cases distinguish without excessive 
difficulty between reforms that are useful remedies for the evils and abuses 
of our society and changes that are in fact only additions to or a^avations 
of such abuses. Popular movements do not always o|«rate with the saiiB 
discrimination, and it is often hard to tell when such a movement has passed 
beyond the demand for important and necemry reforms to the expression 
of a resentment so inclusive that it embraces not only the evis and abu^s of 
a society but the whole society itself, including some of its more liberal and 
humane values__ 

There is indeed much that is good and uable in our Populist past. Whle 
the Populist tradition had defects that have been too much neglected, it 
does not folow that the virtues claimed for it are al fictitious. Popuism 
was the first mcMiem pohtiCTl movement of practical Importance in the 
United States to insist that the federal government has ^me responsibility^ 
for the common weal; indeed, it was the first such movement to attack 
seriously the problems created by industrialism. The complaints and 
demands and prophetic denunciations of the Populists stirred the latent 
liberalism in many Americans and startled many con^rvatives into a new 
flexibility^ Most of the ‘Radical” refomis in the Populist program proved in 
later years to be either harmless or In at least one important area of 

American life a few Populist leaders in the South attempted son^tMiig 
profoundly radical and humane—to buid a popular movement that would 
cut across the old barriers of race-until pemstent of the Negro bogy 
distracted their following. To discuss the broad ideology^ of the Populists 
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does them some injustice, for it was in their concrete programs that they 
added most constructively to our political life, and in their more general 
picture of the world that they were most credulous and vulnerable. 
Moreover, any account of the fallibility of Populist thinking that does not 
acknowledge the stress and suffering out of which that thinking emerged 
will be seriously remiffi. But anyone who enlarges our portrait of the 
Populist tradition is likely to bring out some unseen blemishes. In the books 
that have been written about the Populist movement, only passing mention 
has been made of its significant provincialism; little has been said of its 
relations with natrvism and nationalism; nothing has been said of its tincture 
of anti-Semitism.... 


There was something about the Populist imagination that loved the 
secret plot and the conspiratorial meeting. There was in fact a widespread 
Populist idea that all American history since the Civil War could be 
understood as a sustained conspiracy of the international money power. 

The pervasiveness of this way of looking at things may be attributed to 

the common feeling that farmers and workers were not simply oppressed, 
iMit oppre^d deliberately, consciously, continuously, and with wanton 
malice by “the interests.” It would of course be misleading to imply that 
the Populists stand alone in thinking of the events of their time as the 
results of a conspiracy. This kind of thinking frequently occurs when 
poUfacal and social antagonisms are sharp. Certain audiences are especially 
susceptible to it-particularly, I believe, those who have attained only a low 
level of education, whose access to information is poor,^ and who are so 
completely shut out from access to the centers of power that they feel 
themselves completely deprived of self-defense and subjected to unlimited 
mampulation by those who w»ld power. There are, moreover, certain types 
of ^pular movements of dissent that offer special opportunities to agitators 
wth paranoid tendencies, who are able to make a vocational asset out of 
hen p^chic fcturbances.- Such persons have an opportunity to impose 
then OTO style of thought upon the movements they lead. It would of 
coj^ be n^eadmg to imply that there are no such things as conspiracies 
m s oiy. Anything that partakes of political strategy may need, for a time 
at least, an element of secrecy, and is thus vulnerable to being dubbed 
conspnatonal Corruption itself has the character of conspiracy. In this 
TZ was a conspiracy, as was the Teapot Dome affair. 

^ condescending to the Populists at this point, it may be 
necess^ to remmd ourselves that they had seen so much bribery and 

thZZ ’ of the railroads, that they had before 

m a convmcmg model of the management of affairs through conspira- 
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tonal behavior. Indeed, what makes conspiracy theories so widely accept¬ 
able is that they usually contain a germ of truth. But there is a great 
difference between locating conspiracies in history and saying that history 
is, in effect, a conspiracy, between singling out those conspiratorial acts that 
do on occasion occur and weaving a vast fabric of social explanation out of 
nothing but skeins of evil plots. 

When conspiracies do not exist it is necessary for those who think in 
this fashion to invent them. Among the most celebrated instances in modem 
history are the forgery of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion and the 
grandiose fabrication under Stalin’s regime of the Trotzkyite-Bukhaiinite- 
Zmovievite center. These inventions were cynical. In the hlstoiy of 
American political controvert there is a tradition of ojiisplratorial 
accusations which seem to have b^n sincerely believed. Jefferson appears 
really to have believed, at one time, that the Federalists were cxm^iiiag to 
re-establi^ monarchy. Some Federalists telleved that the JeffeiMiiiiaiis weie 
conspiring to subvert Chiistiaiiity. The moveiiieiit to annex Texas and the 
war with Mexico were aleged by many Northerners to he r daveholders’ 
conspiracy. The early Repubiican leaders, includiiig UbcoIh, charged that 
there was a con^iracy on the part of Stephen A. Douglas to make slaveiy a 
nationwide institution. Such pre-Civl War parties as the Know-Nothing and 
Anti-Masonic movements w^ere ba^d almost entirely upon mnspkRtoiM. 
ideolog^L The Nye Committee, years ago, tried to prove that our entr^^ into 
the first World War w^as the w*ork of a cxiii^lracy of bankers md 
munitions-makers. And now not only our entr^’ into the second W^orld War, 
but the entire Mstoy of the past twenty years or so is being gwen the color 
of conspiracy by the cranks and poiltical fakirs of our own sgef 

Nevertheless, when these qualifications have been taken inio account, it 
remains true that Populist thought shoived an uniisiially strong tendency to 
account for relatively impersonal events in highly persona! terms. An 
overwhelming sense of grievance dc»s not find ^tisfactoy expresion in 
impersonal explanations, except among those with a well-dei»^loped 
tradition of intelectualism. It is the ciW, after ail, that is the home of 
intellectual complexity. The farmer lived in isolation from the great world 
in which Ms fate was actually decided. He wm accu^d of being unusualy 
suspicious,*^ and certainly his situation, trying as it w^as, made ihinking in 
impersonal terms difficult. Perhaps the rural middle-claffl leaders of 
Populism (this was a movement of farmers, but it was not led by fam^rs) 
had more to do than the farmer Mm»If with the cast of Populist tMnking. 

At any rate. Populist thought often carries one into a world in which the 
simple virtues and unmitigated vhlainies of a rural melodrama have beer 
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projected on a national and even an international ^ thought 

the farmer is not a speculating businessman, victimized by the risk economy 
of which he is a part, but rather a wounded yeoman, preyed upon by those 
who are alien to the life of folMsh virtue. A villam was needed, marked wiili 
the unmistakable stigmata of the villains of melodrama, and the more 
remote he was from the familiar scene, the more plausibly his villainies 
could be exaggerated .... , , 

One feature of the Populist conspiracy theory that has been genera ly 
overlooked is its frequent link with a kind of rhetorical anti-Semitism. The 
shght current of anti-Semitism that existed in the United States before the 
i890’s had been associated with problems of money and credit. During the 
closing years of the century it grew noticeably- While the jocose^ and rather 
heavy-handed anti-^mltism that can be found in Henry Adams’s letters of 
the 1890’s shows that this prejudice existed outside Populist literature, it 
was cliiefly PopuMst writers who expressed that identification of the Jew 
with the usurer and the “"international gold ring” which was the central 
theme of the American anti-Semitism of the age* The omnipresent symbol 
of Shylock can hardly be taken in itself as evidence of anti-Semitism, but 
the frequent references to the House of Rothschild make it clear that for 
many silverites the Jew was an organic part of the conspiracy theory of 
liistory. Coin Harvey’s Baron Rothe was clearly meant to be Rothschild; his 
Rogasner (Ernest Seyd?) was a dark figure out of the coarsest anti-Semitic 
tradition. ‘"‘You are very wise in your way,” Rogasner is told at the climax 
of the tale, “the commercial way, inbred through generations. The politic, 
scheming, devious way, inbred through generations also.”"^ One of the 
cartoons in the effectively Corn's Financial School showed a map 

of the world dominated by the tentacles of an octopus at the site of the 
British Isles, labeled: “Rothschilds.”^ In Populist demonology, anti- 
Semitism and An^ophobia went hand in hand. 

The note of anti-Semitism was often sounded openly in the campaign 
for silver. A representative of the New Jersey Grange, for instance, did not 
hesitate to warn the members of the Second National Silver Convention of 
1S92 to watch out for political candidates who represented “Wall Street, 
and the Jews of Europe.”^ Mary E. Lease described Grover Cleveland as 
“the agent of Jewish bankers and British gold.”^^ Donnelly represented the 
leader of the governing Council of plutocrats in Caesar's Column, one Prince 
Cabano, as a powerful Jew, bom Jacob Isaacs; one of the triumvirate who 
lead the Brotherhood of Destruction is also an exiled Russian Jew, who flees 
from the apocalyptic carnage with a hundred million dollars which he 
intends to use to “revive the ancient splendors of the Jewish race, in the 
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midst of the mins of the world.”^^ One of the more elaborate documents of 
the conspiracy school traced the power of the Rothschilds over America to 
a transaction between Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Lincoln and Johnson, and Baron James Rothschild. ‘The most direful part 
of this business between Rothschild and the United States Treasury was not 
the loss of money, even by hundreds of millions. It was the resignation of 
the country itself into the hands of England, as England had long been 
resigned into the hands of her Jews.”^^ 

Such rhetoric, which became common currency in the movement, later 
passed beyond Populism into the larger stream of political protest. By the 
time the campaign of 1896 arrived, an Associated Press reporter noticed as 
“one of the striking things” about the Populist convention at St. Louis “the 
extraordinary hatred of the Jewish race. It is not possible to go into any 
hotel in the city without hearing the most bitter denunciation of the Jews as 
a class and of the particular Jews who happen to have prospered in the 
world.This report may have been somewhat overdone, but the 
identification of the silver cause with anti-Semitism did become close 
enougli for Bryan to have to pause in the midst of his campaign to explain 
to the Jewish Democrats of Chicago that in denouncing the policies of the 
Rothschilds he and his silver friends were “not attacking a race; we are 
attacking greed and avarice which know no race or religion.”^"^ 

It would be easy to misstate the character of Populist anti-Semitism or 
to exaggerate its intensity. For Populist anti-Semitism was entirely verbal. It 
was a mode of expression, a rhetorical style, not a tactic or a program. It did 
not lead to exclusion laws, much less to riots or pogroms. There were, after 
all, relatively few Jews in the United States in the late 1880’s and early 
1890’s, most of them remote from the areas of Populist strength. It is one 
thing, however, to say that this prejudice did not go beyond a certain 
symbolic usage, quite another to say that a people’s choice of symbols is of 
no significance. Populist anti-Semitism does have its importance—chiefly as 
a symptom of a certain ominous credulity in the Populist mind. It is not too 
much to say that the Greenback-Populist tradition activated most of what 
we have of modern popular anti-Semitism in the United States.^^ . .. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. In this respect it is worth pointing out that in later years, when facilities for 
realistic exposure became more adequate, popular attacks on ‘Hhe money power* 
showed fewer elements of fantasy and more of reality. 

2. See, for instance, the remarks about a mysterious series of international 
assassinations with which Mary E. Lease opens her book The Problem of Civilization 
Solved (Chicago, 1895). 
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3. One by-product of th.is conspiratorial mank is tlie myth that the recognition of 
Russia in 1933 was the result of a plot by the New Dealers. Paul Boiler, Jr., in a highly 
amuai^ article, ‘‘The ‘Great Conspkacy’ of 1933: a Study in Short Memories,” 
&)utkwest Repiew, Vol. XXXIX (Spring, 1954), pp. 97-112, shows that some of the 
same parens who ha¥e indulged in tie con^iracy cry wore advocates of recognition 
before 1933. 

In reading the exceient study by Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman, Prophets 
of Deceit (New York, 1949), a study of recent authoritarian agitators, I am impressed 
by certain amilarities in the style of thought displayed by their subjects and that of a 
certain of Populist writer represented by Mrs. Emery, “Coin” Harvey, Donnelly, 
and Mrs. Lease. There seem to be certain persistent themes in popular agitation of this 
sort that transcend particular historical eras. Among the themes delineated by 
Lowenthal and Guterman that one finds in Populist literature as well as among their 
^tators are the following; the conception of history as conspiracy; an obsessive 
concern with the fabulous enjoyments deem«i to be the lot of the plutocrats; cynicism 
about the tw^o-partv^ system; the notion that the world is moving toward an immense 
apoiaiypse; the exclusive attention to the greed and other personal vices of bankers 
and other elected plutocrats, as opposed to a structural analysis of the social system; 
anti-Semitism and xenophobia, the appeal to the native simplicity and virtue of the 
folk. There are of coar^. other themes angled out by Lowenthal and Guterman that 
Kem more peculiar to the conditions of our own time and lack cognates in the 
literature of Populism. 

4. Frederick L. Pa.xsoii: ‘The Agricuitural Surplus: A Problem in History,” 
A^cultural History, Vol. VI (April 1932), p. 58; cf. the observations of Lord Bryce in 
TheAmericam Commoimeabh (New York, ed, 1897), Vol. 11, pp. 294-5. 

5- Anti-Semitism as a kind of rhetorical flourish seems to have had a long 
underground history In the United States. During the panic of 1837, when many states 
defaulted on their obl^ations. many of which weie held by foreigners, we find 
Governor McNutt of Mississippi defend^ the practice by baiting Baron Rothschild: 
The blood of Judas and Shylock flows in his veins, and he unites the qualities of both 
Ms coiintrymen.. .Quoted by Geoige W. Edwards: The Evolution of Finance 
Qpimlism (New York, 1938), p. 149. Smiarly, we find Thaddeus Stevens assailing 
the Rothschilds, Goldaniths, and other large money dealers” during his early appeals 
for greenbacks. See James A. Woodbum: The Life of ThcMideus Stevens (Indianapolis 
1913), pp. 5 76,579. 

6. See Oscar Handhn: “American Views of the Jew at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Ceiitiir>%” Publications of the Ameriam Jewbk Historical Society, no. 40 (June 1951) 
pp. 323-44, ’ 

W. H. Harvey: A Tale of T\m Natmm (Chicago, 1894), p. 289; cf. also p. 265: 
Did not our ancestors ... take whatever women of whatever race most pleased their 

fancy?” 

8. _Harvey: Coin’s FimncM School (Chicago, 1894), p. 124; for a notable polemic 
^Inst the Jews, James B. Goode: The Mtxlem linker (Chicago, 1896), chapter 

9. Proceedings of the Semmi Natioml Silver Convention (Washington, 1892), p. 48. 

10. Mary E. Lease: The Problem of Civilization Solved, pp. 319-20; cf. p. 291. 

11. Ignatius DonneEy: Caemr's Column (Chicago, 1891), pp. 147,172, 331. 

Clark; Shylock: as Banker, Bondholder, Corruptionist, Conspirator 
(Washington, !894), pp. 59-60; for the linkage between anti-Semitism and the 
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con^imcy theme, see pp. 2,4,8, 39,55-S, 102-3,112-13,117. There was a somewhat 
»If-<»iiscioiis and apologetic note in populistic anti-SemitiOTi. Remarkii^ that “the 
aristoCTacy of the world is now almost altogether of Hebrew origin,” one of Donnely’s 
diaracters expMns that the terrible pffsecutions to which the Jews had been subjected 
for centuiKs he%Mened the selectwe pro-cess amo-i® them, living “only the strong of 
body, the omnii^ of brain, the long-h^ded, the pearsistent... and now the Christian 
world is payii^, in t^rs and blood, for the siiffesings inflicted by their booted and 
%noiant ancestors upon a noble race. When the time came for liberty and fair play the 
Jew was master in the contest with the Gentile, who hated and feared him.” Caemr^s 
Ck>lumn, p. 37. In anothar fanciful tale Donnely made amoids to the Jews by restoring 
Palestine to them and makii^ it Yery prosperous, ne GoMen Bottk (New York and 
St. I^ul, 1892), pp. 280-1- 

13. Quoted by Edward Flower: Anti-Semitism in the Free Silrer and Fo^imlist 
Mowements ar^ the Election of 1896, unpublshed MJi. Th^is, Columbia Univer^y, 
1952, p. 27; this emy is iluiii.inatlBg on the dcYelopment of anti^emitmii in thK 
period and on the ruction of some of the Jewish press. 

14. WilMm Jennings Bryan: The First Battle (CMc^o, 1897), p. 581. 
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Commentary on “Consensus and Continuity” 
in Post War Historical Interpretations 

J. ROGERS HOLLINGSWORTH (1962) 


In the following essay, J. Rogers Hollingsworth (b. 1932), professor of 
history at the UniYcrsity of Wisconsin, proYided a comprehensiYe review of 
many of the new interpretations written during the 1940s and 1950s. He 
iHustrated the post-war emphases by historians upon consensus rather than 
conflict, and upon continuity rather than drastic chan^. The American past 
thus became more homogeneous than it was to the progresive historians, 
and Hollingsworth explained the new homogeneity as a reflection of the 
climate of opinion in which the post-war historians were writing. Since they 
were living in an America different from that of the progressive scholars, so 
a different interpretation of the past was created. Because Holiin^worth 
related scholarship to climate of opinion, he accurately predicted in the 
essay’s last paragraph that the emergence of yet another mood in the 196C^ 
would again bring historical interpretations reminiscent of the progressives. 


Reprinted by permission from J. Refers HoHii^sworth, “Consensus and Continuity in 
Recent American Historical Wntingf South Atlantic Quarterly, LXI, Winter 1962 pp 
40-50. 
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FoUowiBg the Second World War, a change in the intellectual climate of this 
TV 1 ° a change reflected in the diminished appeal of New 

Defers and the decline of ideology. Unlike the crusading ^ies the 

S’nSS nf ^ conservative position in politics. But in 

TOntras to the conservatism of Mettemich, De Maistre, Bonald, or Barres 

^ American flavor. It was more of an attitude 

toward life than it was a political doctrine or economic dogma. In essence it 
^le^nted a toon of a conservative temper with a liberal state of mted 
tte left and the nght had merged, causing the traditional distinctions 
conservatism and liberalism to become blurred. The American 
Slia niiddle-of-the-road, more traditionalist, and more 

The reasons for this change were many. The war had brought about a 
TOde^iead disdluaonment with utopias of the left and the right Absolute 
utopias of fascism and communism had been tested and found wanting But 
^ore important, American society had become morrmCa “d a 
om^eneous than at any other time in its histoiy. A more equitable 

regim^ *raci^ communications caused 

^mal racial, reh^ous, and class barriers throughout all America to melt 

ftW promoted a widespread sense of complacency. PsycholodcX 
fte Amencan people had become weary with experimentetion and nS’ 
Desiring social and economic stability, people^gan to tik abor t 
necessity for preserving the American way of 4. 

Meantnne, a series of international events further tarnished the 
jvohirionapr enthusiasm of the thirties. Significant wer^Z Lt 

ouArei’of C^choslovakia, the triumph of the Chinese Reds, t 

rp<ailt A h* ^ Communist hysteria in America As a 

sulf doubts, wony, ^d pessimism replaced action and confidence 

econnmW o ^ i-k i ° ^ adnunistration would be conservative in 

conomics and hberal m human welfare. His ambivalence was shared bv 

~ - -- 
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publication in 1949 of Peter Viereck’s Conservatism Revisited seems to fiave 
been the signal for a number of books and articles which asserted a 
conservative creed as a guide for action in America. Other books were 
Russell Kirk’s The Con^rvatwe Mind, August Heckscher’s A Pattern for 
Politics, Francis Wilson’s The Case for Conservatism, and Viereck again in 
his Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals, The Unadjusted Man, and 
Conservatism: From John Adams to Churchill Writers with similar leanings 
were Thomas I. Cook, Raymond English, Allen Tate, and Ru^H Daven¬ 
port. 

It was not long before some of the nation’s best historians became 
spokesmen of the new age. Reflecting their prosperous and conforming 
society, a number of historians began to emphasize conservatism as the 
dominant force in the American past. The Federalist party, George 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton, and John Adams became progenitors of a 
conservative tradition. Other conservatives pressed into service with new and 
impressive biographies were John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Brooks 
Adams, Henry Adams, William Graham Sumner, Elihu Root, and Henry 
Stimson. 

Meanwhile, the triumvirate of Frederick Jackson Turner, Charles Beard, 
and Vernon Parrington no longer exercised a persuasive influence on the 
writing of American history. These writers had stressed conflict as a basic 
theme in the American past by emphasizing section versus section, class 
versus class, ideology versus ideology, agrarianism versus industrialism. But 
to a generation seeking to explain the uniqueness and essence of America, 
such themes appeared confusing and paradoxical. A more inspiring source 
has been Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, which emphasized 
uniformity, mediocrity, and the equality of condition in America. 

Rather than stressing dualisms, recent historians have described an 
America with a unified past. As classes, sections, and ideologies have melted 
into myths, a history characterized by consensus and continuity has 
emerged- It is history attempting to unite the variety in the American past 
into one grand scheme, an all-encompassing thought or expression. 

The leaders of this type of writing have been Louis Hartz, Clinton 
Rossiter, and Daniel Boorstin. Hartz’s book. The Liberal Tradition in 
America, was probably the most influential work to appear during the last 
decade. While Hartz is no conservative, he does reflect the conservative 
mood in his search for unity in the American past. His ideas about the 
American Revolution are typical of his position. Emphasizing the continuity 
in the American past, Hartz denies that there was an American revolution. 
He points out that the Americans did not have to fight for their freedom. 
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iliai iliey were bom free. Unlike the Europeans, the American people 
escaped a feudal society, an aristocracy, and fixed status. The task for the 
Americans w^as to conserve the freedom they already had. The result was, 
Hartz argues, a property-owning, middle-class, Lockean society which has 
existed down to the pre^nt day. Unreceptive to new ideas, America has 
always been clo^d and impervious to any other set of values. 

Reacting against the conflict thesis of American history, other recent 
wiiiers have also emphasized the inherent conservatism of the American 
Revolotion. In fact, most of the writing during the last ten years on the 
l^riod between 1775 and 1787 has stre^d its conservative character and 
the continuity of the political and constitutional aspect of the Confedera¬ 
tion with the experiences and institutions of the colonies. Rather than 
writing about the upheaval during the period, such writers as Benjamin F. 
Wright, Daniel Boorstin, and Clnton Roster have stressed the existence of 
con^nsus rooted in the common life, habits, and institutions of several 
generations. One aspect of the conservatian imputed to the Revolutionary 
era is that these writers see Jefferson and the Declaration of Independence 
as pilars of con^ivatism. 

Starting from a different position, hut arriving at essentially the same 
conclaaon as Louis Hartz, Rossiter tels us that the political theory of the 
colonial |»riod was characterized by a “deep-rooted conservatism” because 
the colonists had already achieved freedom and did not have to fight for it. 
The goal ‘“was simply to consolidate, then expand by cautious stages, the 
large measure of liberty and prosperity that was part of their established 
way of life.” Continuing, Rositer finds in the entire American past the 
coaaivative qualities of traditionalism, unity, and constitutionalism. He 
argues that Americans have been conservative in their constitutionalism, in 
their two-party %'stem, in theh* individualistic collectivism, in their 
coinmiHiiiy’ ties and voluntary co-operation, in their class structure, and in 
ihe traditionalism of their patriotism. According to Rossiter, we have long 
teen a “dtadel of con^rvatism” and have been radical only in economics 
and technology. "The political American has been the most conservative of 
ai.” 

As part of this monolithic approach to American history, other writers 
tel us that prior to the adoption of the federal Constitution, American 
a>ciety was fundamentaly equahtarian and middle class, not divided sharply 
along economic lines; that there was never the straightforward cleavage 
Iwtween HanultOE and Jefferson that has frequently been depicted; that the 
lacksonians, l^ing neither radi^cals nor innovators, were trying to maintain 
the values of a bygone age; and that both the North and the South during 
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the two decades immediately preceding the Civil War were not nearly as 
distinct in outlook as they have generally been portrayed. Daniel Boorstm 
goes further, by suggesting that the Civil War was not a second revolution, as 
the Beards argued. Neither side raised any basic political issues. Instead, the 
struggle took place within the framework of traditional legal argument and 
the American federal system, illustrating the continuity of American 
history. 

The influence of the new writing is equally evident for the post-Civil 
War period. With the Second World War and the cold war setting in motion 
a new reconstruction of the South, several historians have employed the 
consensus and continuity themes to further their understanding of the issues 
raised in the Reconstruction of 1865-1877. No longer does a large school of 
historians subscribe to the views that carpetbaggers and southern white 
Republicans were wicked, that all southern Negroes were illiterate incom¬ 
petents, and that the entire white South owes a debt of gratitude to the 
restorers of white supremacy. Some of the best of the new studies reveal 
that the ‘‘scalawags” were not all the ragged underlings of southern society, 
but included many erstwhile southern Whigs who ranked high in social 
status. Further, the radicals, in Congress and the South, are no longer 
portrayed as the purposeful and unified group of conspirators that they 
have previously been made out to be. Several recent writers have taken a 
much closer look at the corruption of the period and concluded that the 
corruption of Reconstruction days was not significantly different from the 
widespread land frauds in the sale of the public domain, the banking 
swindles and internal improvement bubbles of the 1830’s, the state and 
local corruption of the Progressive period, the scandals of the Harding 
regime, and in our own day the much-advertised corruption in labor unions, 
rigged television shows, the licensing scandals, the fixing of basketball 
games, and tax evasion. Thus, some of our better historians contend that 
Reconstruction can be meaningful only if viewed in terms of the totaBty of 
American history. Maintaining that the sectional approach to the study of 
Reconstruction has lost its vitality, they stress the similarities of patterns 
which are visible in North, South, and West. 

Studies of the more recent periods also reflect the historian’s 
preoccupation with his present-day values. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in Richard Hofstadter’s The Age of Reform, which won a Pulitzer 
prize. Minimizing the economic and political conflicts of the late nineteenth 
century, Hofstadter identifies the Populist as a rural businessman motivated 
by a drive for higher status. The Populist was nostalgic for a social order in 
which the small farmer had enjoyed a more secure status. That is, he 
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demanded a return to a more individualistic, equalitarian America-“a return 
to an age when America was not controlled by industrial combines, business 
monopolies, and finance capitalism. Instead of being a radical, the Populist 
was a ‘harassed little businessman” with a conservative outlook. 

The Progressive movement, likewise, has a number of new interpreters. 
Formerly, writers viewed the movement in dualistic terms, with the 
Progressives being farmers and small merchants who were devoted to the 
agrarian principles of a provincial, individualistic, egalitarian democracy. 
Their enemies were the giant corporations and eastern financiers who were 
transforming the country into one huge machine whereby a few industrial 
and financial bosses could hold the rest of the nation in poverty and 
subjection. In contrast, the newer interpretations are monolithic, with a 
minimum of emphasis on the class and ideological conflicts. Again, 
Hofstadter has led the way. Explaining the Progressive movement in terms 
of a status revolution, he argues that during the nineties and into the new 
century the old urban, unorganized, educated middle class became 
increasingly aware that it was losing its privileged position in American 
society. This group, which included lawyers, doctors, ministers, editors, and 
independent businessmen, had long supplied the intellectual, moral, and 
political leadership of the country. Now, its position was assaulted by both 
the leaders of the giant corporations and the rising labor unions. As the 
power of the corporations and labor unions penetrated into most sectors of 
society, the frustration of members of this old American group became 
acute. They were the victims ‘"of an upheaval in status” which pertained not 
so much to their relative economic position as to “the changed pattern in 
the distribution of deference and power.” 

Other writers—particularly Daniel Aaron, Arthur A. Ekirch, John Blum, 
and Arthur link—have also minimized the liberal aspects of Progressivism. 
For example, Ekirch maintains that the Progressive movement, while 
supporting some liberal causes and opposing many domestic abuses, was not 
a liberal movement. Instead, the Progressives almost completely abandoned 
the philosophy of natural rights for a kind of political instrumentalism. 
Ekirch emphasizes the Hamiltonian character of Progressivism, the influence 
of collectivist and statist views from Europe on the evolution of American 
Progressivism, and the close relationship between “the aggressive foreign 
policy of the progressives and their emphasis on nationalism in home 
affairs.” 

But no one has made a more penetrating analysis of the conservative 
quality of Progressivism than John Blum in Ms book, The Republican 
Roosevelt His most challenging as well as most debatable argument is that 
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Theodore Roosevelt was a conseivative. Blum maintains that a number of 
factors clearly place Roosevelt in the conservative tradition—Ms use of 
power, his approach to Ms party and the people, the methods he employed 
in dealing with Congress, Ms reverence for the past and its traditions, and his 
interest in the processes of government. In another work, Wilson 

and the Politics of Morality, Blum also stresses the con^rvative side of 
Progressivism. He writes, “Wilson’s was a nineteenth-century intelligence, 
obsolescing at a rapid rate and tMs obsolescence- the war accelerated. 
Conscience and intellect... stood stiU while the race of time transfigured 
the world they understood.” Concerning Wilson’s domestic programs, Blum 
contends that they satisfied the yearnings of the past rather than “the needs 
of the future’’—that Wilson’s programs were “to become the pattern of 
normalcy” in the 1920’s and that they contained something of the spirit 
that was, years later, to lead many to the liberty League. 

Ironically, as Progressivism has become more con^rvative, historians 
have stressed the continuity between Wilson’s administrations and the 
twenties. Denying that the decade was a period of extraordinary reaction 
against idealism and reform, Arthur link argues that the Pro^emve 
movement was far from dead during the 1920’s. Link suggests that the 
Progressives combined in Congress to control the legislative branch during 
most of the twenties, to thwart the conservative executive ieadersMp, and to 
push through a remarkable progressive legislative program, the msst 
advanced parts of wMch were nullified by presidential vetoes. “Progresiv- 
ism as an articulate expression of social and economic aspiring not only 
survived but also widened its horizons.” 

One characteristic of the continuity theme is that a reinterpretation of 
any one period affects all subsequent American Mstory. Thus, as the 
twenties have become a decade of Progressivism, the New Deal has beconK 
more conservative. Whereas it was once quite common for writers to state 
that the New Deal was a revolution or at least a departure from the 
American tradition, today most historians accept Henry Steele Commager’s 
judgment that the New Deal “w^ no revolution, but rather the culmination 
of half a century of Mstorical development.” On one occasion, Coimmger 
even asserted that Franklin Roosevelt “was the greatest conservative since 
Alexander Hamilton.” 

At the same time that the distinctions between periods have disap¬ 
peared, historians have also played down the distinctions between groups. 
Undoubtedly, tMs has been a reaction on the part of the Mstorian to the 
increasing homogeneity of American society. Though one can find such 
writing in almost any aspect of American history, the consensus thesis has 
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Ixen particularly important in reinterpreting regional, social, and intellec¬ 
tual Mstory. 

In a recent colection of essays. The Southerner as American, some of 
the naiion’s l}€st Mstoiians of the South contend that the traditional 
emphasis on the South^s distinctiveness and on the conflicts between the 
South and the rest of the nation is wrong Mstoricaly. Attempting to 
nMnlmlze the distinctions t^tween the South and other parts of the nation, 
these writers argue “that the iii,ost important fact about the Southerner is 
that he has been throughout his history an American. The conflicts that 
have been so much a part of the Southern experience have occurred 
between Southerners and within Southerners as much as between North and 
South.” They maintain that the South’s Mstory has never properly been 
understood, that the South has »!dom been viewed in its proper relations 
with the rest of the nation. Even southerners have been unable to 
understand themselves. As a result, the South accepted and in part created 
‘‘a false history, a false im^e of itself, and a mytMcal social ideal that 
Southerners had not realy accepted even in the heyday of secession.” The 
writers imply that tMs false Mstory cannot be corrected until the simlarities 
tetween the South and the rest of the nation have been properly studied. 

Impressed by the homogeneity wMch he found in tMs country as an 
English observer, Henry Felling in iiB American Labor presents an 
interpretation typical of the consensus theas. Unlike much of our labor 
Mstory, wMch emphasizes the conflict l^tween labor and management. 
Felling s book miniinizes the class conffict in American Mstory. The author 
stresses the similarity in the economic thinking of management and labor 
during much of the American past, and points out that both held views akin 
to a M^ez-faire concept of economics. Felling argues that “the fmal 
f^miarieiit characteristic of American labor ... is its lack of class conscious¬ 
ness, its failure to develop a self-identifying stereotype, a characteristic also 
shared by American busineffimen. 

What Henry Felling has done for labor Mstory, Sidney E. Mead has 
undertaken for the Mstory of American religion. In Ms writings, he plays 
down the issues separating the various religious groups and argues that the 
only things separating the various denominations have been their irrelevant 
characteristics--that the eiseniials of every sect have been held in common 
by all groups. Thus, he concludes that “a sen^ of irrelevance has always 
haunted” America’s religious leaders. 

In the area of foreign affairs, we are told that to continue tMnking in 
terms of a conflict tetween isolationists and intemationaHsts is meaningless, 
that the concept of isolationism must be discarded as a myth. Samuel Lubell 
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and others now tell us that what historians have generally referred to as 
isoiationism amounts to little more than the existence of pro-German and 
anti-British ethnic prejudices and the exploiting of these prejudices by an 
opposition political party, and yesterday’s isolationists may well appear to 
be tomorrow’s internationalists. 

But in no type of historical writing are the themes of continuity and 
consensus so well combined as in recent American literary scholarship. The 
fashion is to discover in American literature a stable, unchanging tradition. 
Over and over again, writers analyze James Fenimore Cooper, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Herman Melville, Wait Whitman, Henry 
James, Mark Twain, Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, and William Faulkner. 
The result has become a unified literary past. For example, Richard Lewis in 
his The American Adam describes the hero of Faulkner’s “The Bear” as 
Cooper’s Natty Bumppo “recreated by the dark energies of a Hawthorne.” 
In discussing The Great Gatsby^ Richard Chase su^ests that Scott 
Fitzgerald’s hero is in the tradition not only of Benjamin Franklin but also 
of Natty Bumppo, Melville’s Ishmael, and Huck Finn. “He shares their ideal 
of innocence, escape, and the purely personal code of conduct, like them 
he derives his values not from the way of the world, but from an earler 
pastoral ideal.” 

Despite the popularity of these conservative interpretations, the then^s 
of consensus and continuity were certainly not the only ones which have 
been stressed since 1945. Some of our best histories in recent years have 
emphasized the conflict in the American past. Nowhere has this been more 
evident than in the brilliant writing by Allan Nevins and Bruce Catton on 
the Civil War or Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s colorful accounts of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Nevertheless, the themes of consensus and continuity have been 
more widespread than any other and have had a considerable impact on the 
writing of American history. 

Though such interpretations may have distorted certain aspects of the 
American past, these themes have served a very useful purpose. In a period 
when the American people have had an insatiable desire to develop an image 
of themselves and to explain their institutions to people of other nations, 
the consensus and continuity themes have helped to point out the 
distinctiveness of American history—thus permitting the American people 
better to understand what it means to be an American. 

The consensus thesis has taught us that American society has operated 
within a much narrower framework than societies whose histories have been 
the stories of conflict between extreme ideological positions. But despite 
the narrow ideological framework within which American history has 
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occaneii, there has been miicli conflict in the American past. Though the 
French and Russian revolutions were much more radical than the American, 
ihe Americans did have a revolution of considerable proportions which 
swept away many Old World le^, political, economic, and social vestiges. 
In sabsequeni periods of Aineri.can history, the struggles to free the slaves, 
to abolish iinpiisoiuneiit for debt, to enfranchise the propertyless, to 
oiganize labor unions, or to guarantee the civil rights of all Americans were 
mt created by the imaginatioes of ambitious historians any more than the 
conflicts betw^een Haimlton and Jefferson, McKinley and Bryan, agrarianism 
and indastrialism, management and labor. For the participants of these 
strafes, the battles were no less real than conflict in any other society. 
IrthOTt conflict, dMlusioiiinent, and tragedy, American development 
could SOI have taken the course which it has. These factors are as 
ffidispensable for undeKtanding our nations* past as America’s optimistic, 
cfemocratic tradition. 

As American historians continue to reflect the values and sentiments of 
their contemporaiy' society, the themes of conflict and diversity will 
probably receive greater emphasis in historical writing during the sixties. 
Already, diere is evidenix that the tone of the 1960’s will be substantially 
dstferent from that of the Age of Eisenhower. Significant is the election of 
John F. Kennedy as president, following his campaign promising basic 
cliMiges in domestic and foreign policies. After almost a decade of silence, 
cofiege studenis throughout America have once again made the nation’s 
headlines. They are fighting the loyalty oath provisions of the National 
Etefesa Education Act, supporting Negro sit-in demonstrations, urging 
EuJear disannaiaeiit, participating in freedom rides, assisting the establish- 
ineni of a peace corps, and rioting a^st the House Un-American Activities 
Coirariitee. WMe critics such as C. Wright Mills, David Riesman, and 
IJIiM H. 'ftTiyie, Jr., protested against the middle-class conformity of the 
I9c0s, sociologists are again emphasizing the variety which still exists in 
Amenan society. Though few observers will deny that ethnic and regional 
&si2i!ct3cns are disappearing in America, writers are beginning to stress class 
ulferences as an important source of diversity in American life. Perhaps it 
win not long tefore historians respond to this new temper and again 
stress tne variet^^ change, and conflict which have made American history 
so ricii m human experience. 
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The Historian as Participant 

STAUGHTON LYND (1967) 


The 1960s crystallized a dissenting mood within the larger post-war climate 
of opinion. It would not be accurate to say that the dominant temper of the 
1940s and 1950s was dissipated, for in fact it remained supreme, at least 
among older age groups. However, particularly among the younger 
generations, there emerged a significant echo of the early twentieth-century 
social protest and sympathy for reform. 

Even public events during the late 1950s and the 1960s suggested some 
changes in the popular temper. Official government concern for Negro civil 
rights in the South was supported by thousands of young white Northerners 
who went South to help in voter registration and to agitate with Negroes on 
behalf of equal treatment. Republican control of the White House was after 
eight years interrupted by John F. Kennedy’s call to the New Frontier and a 
war, or a skirmish at any rate, with domestic poverty. Despite the gradual 
involvement of the United States in a Vietnamese war during the 1960s, 
public opinion clearly did not support this war as it had the Korean War in 
the early 1950s, and anti-war sentiment mounted to heights unequalled 
since the early and middle 1930s. 

As sometimes has been the case with conflicting climates of opinion in a 
given society at a particular time, correlations could be made in the United 
States during the 1960s between attitudes and age groups. Daniel Boorstin 
and Richard Hofstadter, for example, were bom during World War I and 
achieved intellectual and scholarly maturity during the ’thirties and ’forties. 
The development of their thought was cmcially related to the socialist and 
reformist dreams of the 1930s, the consequent disillusionment of many 
radicals in the late 1930s and the 1940s, and the celebration of traditional 
America during the Cold War of the late 1940s and the 1950s. The 


Reprinted by permission from Staughton Lynd, “A Profession of History,” The New 
Journal, I, November 12, 1967, pp. 10-12. Reprinted, with slight alterations, in Aew 
American Review #2, The New American Library, New York, 1968, pp. 192-205, from 
which the present text is taken. 
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confiOEtaiion of their youthful hopes with European totalitarianism, from 
whicli resulted their rejection of progressive or radical social thought, 
compried the major inteOectual event for the generation represented by 
Booistin and Hofstadter. By contrast, those younger Americans bom during 
or after the Great Depression grew to maturity during the Cold War. The 
e.xisisEce of totalitarianism constituted for many of them either, on the one 
hand, something taken for granted and of little interest or, on the other, a 
siartiiig point rather than a conclusion, as it had been for the older 
generation. .Many of the younger Americans saw the Cold War against 
Communism to lack moral sanction even before the Vietnam situation 
reached :ts climax, especially in view of the unfair treatment of Negroes at 
home and the inability' to end poverty in what was the world’s richest 
country-. By the 1960s these younger Americans had created among 
±emplves the greatest predisposition for change and the most intense 
ciitidsm of domestic and foreign policy since the 1930s. 

The unusually frank autobiographical essay reprinted below by Staugh- 
loa Lyad (b. 1929), a young professor of history who has taught at 
Spelman College and at Yale and Roosevelt Universities, clearly revealed the 
reianonsMp between his reformist sympathies and his historical scholarship 
Lvad has been one of the leaders during the 1960s both in the civB rights 
movemenx and m the protest against American foreign policy in Vietnam. 
He was dmector of the ilississippi Freedom Schools in the summer of 1964 
aau ..e rnsited North Vietnam and reported the trip in The Other Side 
published in 1966, where he criticized the role of the United States in the 


Lynd s essay in 1967 was reminiscent of Charles Beard’s “Written 
^toiy^ as an Act of Faith” more than 30 years before. Also an activist, 
&aid ^missed hisionoal determinism in his presidential address in 1933- 

of historical objectivity, and asserted that’ 
1 -- * -I t ^ interpretative scheme in which to 

^=e his ..am. Furthermore, Beard accented the importance of having an 

" of developing an ability 

on to declare that the wisdom of a 
was m pan dependent upon whether the future vahdated his views 

that personal social prefix 
iLt h^Tin , histonan’s interpretative scheme, and indicated 

^ Ptediction-was that modern man was 
xoimg ta ...e direction of a collectivist democracy. 

Stated ‘^"tical of the United 
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groups. In retrospect, Lynd admitted that the particular area he chose for 
his test case could have been predicted to reveal confirmation of Beard’s 
hypothesis, as Lynd had hoped it would. Lynd was aware that his own work 
thus exemplified Beard’s statement about the influence of a historian’s bias 
and the arbitrary selection of research topics but, like Beard, he saw no 
escape from it. Further, since Lynd had taught in a Southern Negro college 
during the civil rights movement, he felt increasingly drawn to research 
topics of great contemporary consequence. After having reviewed the 
question of whether it was possible for a historian to carry out his 
scholarship with complete objectivity and having concluded that this was 
not possible, Lynd faced the question of historical determinism, in its 
Marxist form. Here Lynd’s greater activism made him approach the problem 
not so much from Beard’s perspective—of the past as being inevitably 
determined to the historian in retrospect—but from the angle of the 
historical participant himself at the time of his participation. To the 
participant, Lynd argued, the world was and had to be open to many 
possibilities; given that fact, it would not do for the historian retrospectively 
to assert that what was chosen necessarily had to be chosen. The extent of 
Lynd’s commitment to active participation can be perceived by reahzing 
that this shift in viewpoint from the retrospective historian to the active 
contemporary participant led him to establish the criterion for judging why 
things happened as they did. Consistent with his emphasis upon history as a 
contemporary event, Lynd suggested that it is by focusing upon the recent 
past, the present, and the future that historians capture the fresh 
recollections of participants and influence current affairs. Like Beard, Lynd 
concluded with the hope that historians could create a past usable for 
reform of the present and the hope that history was moving in the direction 
of a collectivist democracy. 

A profession, according to Webster’s International Dictionary, is an ‘'open 
declaration” or “public avowal” as well as “the occupation, if not purely 
commercial, mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to which one devotes 
oneself.” The word itself suggests that a profession is not just something a 
person does but something he believes in doing. Those who profess a 
religious faith recognize that their profession becomes dead unless it is 
renewed by frequent rediscovery of its reason for being. Accordingly, the 
religious professor may quest from a first to a second, from a second to a 
third profession of religious faith during a lifetime’s experience of ultimate 
things. The man committed to a craft should ask no less of himself. He 
should frequently inquire what task it was that he chose this particular set 
of tools to perform, and be prepared to change tools if the task’s 
requirements have come to seem different to him. 
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I decided to become a historian when I was twenty-nine. I had “taken” (an 
odd word) no more than two or three ^mesters of history as an 
undergraduate. But durmg a checkered, prolonged adolescence in which I 
did graduate work in city planning, served as a non-combatant conscientious 
objector in the United States Army, milked cows and made children’s toys 
in a utopian community, and organized site tenants on New York’s Lower 
East Side, I carried about with me two books on history: The Historkin*s 
(Hraft by Marc Bloch and The Idea of History by R. G. CoUingwood. 

I liked these books. Bloch’s appealed to me because he wrote it as a 
rneml^r of the French Resistance, without the aid of books and papers, 
shortly before his death at the hands of the Nazis, and because he conveyed 
a sense of history as a craft: something that had its own tools, which 
demanded (so to speak) a feel for cloth and leather before one could do it 
wel, a discipline to which a man might apprentice himself. 

^ History as desciited by Bloch appeared to be controlled by the opaque, 
objective events with which it was concerned, and thus to be less prone to 
arbitrary mampiilation and subjective whim than other social science 
disciplines. 

The Idea of History was attractive for the opposite reason. It 
demythologized the aura surrounding the historical profession by insisting 
that all that a man could know of the past was the minds of other men, so 
that history in fact amounted to rethin,king a portion of what human 
things had thought before. *Trogre^,” then, was defined by CoUingwood as 
action proceediiig from thought that had experienced the best of previous 
thought before deciding how to act. Taken together, the two books seemed 
to me the embodiment of intelectual elegance; the intellectual activity they 
analyzed apfeared solid, and serviceable to strivings toward a better world, 
wiiich mattered veiy^ much to me. 

When^I ^Vent in” to Mstoiy I began with Charles Beard’s interpretation 
of the United States Constitution. I think now that there were two reasons 
for this choice, again somewhat in tension with each other. 

At the time I explained my choice of subject matter on the ground that 
Beard’s ^ was the most important attempt to date at an economic 
mterpreiation of American history, and that I was enough of a Marxist to 
find this a logical point of departure. If that was the reason why I began my 
TOrk as a Mstoean by Peking a local microcosm in which to test the thesis 
of Beards Economic Imte^retation of the Constitution of the United 
Stmes, I have mixed feelings about it now. On the one hand it stiU makes 
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sense to me that, like any other scientist, the historian should formulate 
hypotheses and then test them against a restricted range of data, such as 
what happened in one area, or in one man’s life. On the other hand I am 
now more conscious that I selected a range of data that I could be relatively 
certain would substantiate a thesis I hoped was true. I studied opposition to 
the United States Constitution in Dutchess County, New York, becau^ 
Dutchess County had a history of landlord-tenant conflict very likely to be 
connected with how groups aligned themselves for or a^inst ratification of 
the Constitution. The bias involved in my selection of Dutchess County did 
not nece^rily invalidate my findings, but it raised serious question as to 
their generalizability. I believe this is how bias characteristically opemtes in 
the work of other historians, too: not in deliberate mishandling of evidence, 
but in selection of research design. 

The second reason I began with Beard became clear to me only 
gradually. Beard’s work dealt with the American Revolution and its overall 
meaning. Implicitly, and to a certain extent explicitly, ^ard raised the 
question of whether the Founding Fathers were motivated not only by 
abstract ideas and a devotion to public welfare, but also by personal 
economic interests. If the latter alternative was overstated, might it not stil 
be true (as Beard sometimes more sophisticatedly put it) that their view of 
the public welfare was conditioned by the experience of a governing class in 
which individual Fathers participated by virtue of their birth and/or wealth? 
These questions were important to me because, as one considerably 
alienated from America’s present, I wanted to know if there were men in 
the American past in whom I could believe. 

This is the kind of feeling historians are not suppo^sed to have. Not only 
did I have it, but, as time went on, it increasingly seemed to me more honest 
to confront my feeling squarely for what it was rather than pursue it in the 
guise of research about, say, the curious discrepancy between the portraits 
of the revolutionary artisan in the books of Carl Becker and Charles Beard. 
What “reaUy interests me,” I found myself saying, is not whether or not the 
United States Constitution was a reactionary coup d’etat, but whettiei 
anyone at that time ‘‘really believed” what the Declaration of Independence 
said. 

After graduate school I taught for three years in a Negro women’s 
college in Atlanta, Georgia. Historians are not suppoKd to be influenced by 
their personal experiences, but I was, profoundly. Here were students with a 
greater stake than mine in knowing—not just entertaining an interpretation, 
but knowing—whether the signers of the Declaration of Independence were 
idealists who failed to carry out their full program, or hypocritical racists 
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who Mied Indims and bred Negroes wMe declaring that all men are equal. 
No doubt bo'th answers were “too simple” and the truth was a more 
complicated third thing. But what wm the truth? I did not know because I 
had not examined that question with sufficient seriousness to let it guide 
my OWE research. Incredibly, my research like that of Beard, Becker, and 
other Progresswe historians, had tacitly assumed that white artisans and 
tenant farmers were the most exploited Americans of the late eighteenth 
centoy, OYeilooking the one-fifth of the nation that was in chains. 

For my Negro students it was almost as important to know the true 
character of their colective past as to be at ease with their personal 
histories. One brilliant girl described to me the moment when, looking at 
the photographs in a colection of slave narratives, she realized, “These were 
my forefathers.” After I conventionaily began a survey course In American 
liKtoiy with the Pilgriins, another excelent student, who had the courage to 
express her i^rsonal past by inviting my family to her sharecropper father’s 
home at Quistmas, was alsO' brave enough to ask me, “Why do you teach 
about your ancestors and not mine?” Next year, I began the course with the 
dave ships, oMy to hear from a third student, “You are teaching me a 
special history rather than treating me like everybody else.” Willy-nffly I was 
functioning as therapist in addition to historian; in reporting the past I 
turned it, whether I wished to or not, Into a me'dium for the discovery of 
personal identity. 

At issue was not whether hktory, like a lump of dough, can be made 
into any shape one pleases. The question was rather that if history, like a 
mountain, be viewed from many different standpoints ail equally 
“objective,” perhaps it makes sen^ to approach it from the direction that 
has most personal metiung to the observer. 

Meaniime, I was beghmiBg to chafe at the role of observer, no matter 
how defined. Teaching ia the midst of the civi rights movement brought 
home the aphorism (here slightly rephrased) of Maix’s Theses on Feuer- 
Mdi: ^The historians have interpreted the world; the thing, however, is to 
change it.” 

II 

By the^ stages I arrived at a coni^ption of history that has much in 
common with that of the eighteenth century. Just as Jefferson found virtues 
m emMate in Rutarch and mistakes to be avoided in the story of republican 
Rome’s decline, so I would have the young person of our own time 
(opposing Mstoi>^ to interest him at all) encounter Jefferson (or Malcolm 
X) with the question, Ihat mu I ieara about how to Mve? 
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In the nineteenth century this approach to history came to 
condemned as moralistic. History, Ranke and his folowers maintained, was 
not a lamp of experience to light the path ahead but a shnple record of 
it really happened.’’ Professional historians accepted Rankers attitude 
as the definition of objectivity. 

But as Carl Becker demonstrated in his Deckration of Jmdependence, 
Ranke’s creed of “wie es eigentlich gewesen” presupposed a belief that 
history “Just as it happened” and “the existing social order” were “the 
progressive realization of God’s purpose.” The Rankian historian had no 
need to moralize because what history had achieved already was satisfactory 
to him. In Becker’s paraphrase: “history is God’s work, which we must 
submit to, but which we may seek to understand in order that we imy 
submit to it intelligently.” This was objectivity only in the ^ii.se that it 
made man an object of history rather than a maker of it. 

It would oversimplify, of course, to suggest that radicals draw lessons 
from history whereas conservatives are content to narrate it. Among the 
lessons drawn from history by the Founding Fathers were that economic 
equality was impossible in a populous society, that ifemocracy was 
weakened by the growth of commerce, and that, becauw power folowed 
property, it would be chimerical to attempt to destroy chattel slavery by 
political means. These were conservative lessons inasmuch as they incEned 
the leaders of the Revolution to live with inequities they might otherwi^ 
have protested. 

Moreover, the most influential Rankian of the nineteenth century was 
none other than Karl Marx. He too, like Hegel and Ranke, telieved that 
ethical goals need not be imposed on history because they were inherent in 
it. He too, despite a youthful emphasis on man as histoiicai protagonist and 
creator, believed that “freedom is the recognition of necessity,” 

Accordingly, for someone like my^if who was more and more 
committed to the thesis that the profe^or of history should also he a 
historical protagonist, a complex confrontation with Marxist economic 
determinism was inevitable. I do not pretend to be on the other side of this 
problem, certainly one of the major intellectual challenges of our time. But 
I have a few tentative conclusions. 

Two recent ne^o-Mandst statements on the probleim of historical 
determinism and man’s freedom to choose are What IsHistoiy? by E. H. 
Carr and Search for a Method by Jean-Paul Sartre. Let us attempt to close in 
on this problem by folowing the logic of these two authors. 

Carr has been much influenced by Collingwood, whom he describes as 
“the only British thinker in the present century who has made a ^rious 
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comiifeBtion to the ptiilosoptiy of history.” Carr’s book includes such 
Collngftwd-iike obseiYatlons as the following: 

Hie nketseiith century was, for the intellectuals of Western Europe, a 
comfoitahle period exuding confidence and optimism. The facts were on 
the whole satisfactoiy^: and the inclination to ask and answer awkward 
questions about them was correspondingly weak. Ranke piously believed 
that difine providence w^ouM take care of the meaning of history if he took 
care of the facts .... 

And again: 

The nineieerith-ceatiirir* fetishism of facts was completed and justified by a 
fetishism of docirnients.... But... no document can tell us more than 
what the author of the document thought— what he thought had happened, 
what he thought ought to happen or would happen, or perhaps only what 
he wanted othem to think he thought, or even only what he himself thought 
he thought. 


Neve.nlieless, Carr finds his way back from these iconoclasms not only 
to a rather conventional view of the historian’s craft but also to an orthodox 
Rsnkian-Marxjsi position that ethical judgments of historical events are 
Hxelevan!^ because the ewnts themselves are determined. He does so by 
means or a most unsatisfactory argument. In the present moment, Carr 
appears to concede, real choice exists and ethical criteria are therefore 
pnment. However, once an event has occuned it should be considered 
inevitably determined, and one who fails so to consider it must be suspected 
of wisliirig it had happened otherwise. As Carr puts the matter; 


... pterny of people, who have suffered directly or vicariously from the 
resu^is of the Bolshevik victory, or stiU fear its remoter consequences, desire 
to regsier iheir protest against it; and this takes the form, when they read 
lately, c: letting their im^ation run riot on all the more agreeable things 
that Eight have happened, and of being indignant with the historian who 
goes os quietly with his job of explaining what did happen and why their 
agreeafcxe wis..-dreams remain unfulfiUed. The trouble about contemporary 
-ii.oiy IS that people remember the time when all the options were still 
;.Ey italics]. and find it difficult to adopt the attitude of the historian, 
.or A,iOE they nave been closed by ths fait accompli 


.-h -.his co^,em Carr seeks to dispose of what he caUs the “red herring” 
icx.em 01 histoncai inevitabiUiy. But if in fact I have the freedom to act 
r.e waj ci another, how can I turn around and a^rt, the moment after I 
to, ..-ad, , had ,o .ay 1 To Ww cSj-I 

0 »di su h^mawrt approach, I m inclined to think that his position is that 
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of the perennial observer, who has never devoted his energies to making his 
‘‘wish-dreams’’ real. It cannot be a resting-place for someone called to 
making history as well as writing it. 

Sartre’s argument, if I understand it correctly, is similar. Beginning with 
the assertion that the abstract and schematic character of twentieth-century 
Marxism made necessary the creation of existentialism if real human 
experiences were to be grasped in its concreteness. Yet Sartre concludes that 
as a richer Marxism, faithful to Marx’s own complexity, develops, 
existentialism will wither away. 

The logic of a Carr or a Sartre appears to me to disintegrate in the face 
of the twentieth century practice of revolutionary Marxists themselves. Every 
successful Marxist revolutionary has made his bid for power in defiance of 
what passed in his day for the “laws of historical development.” The 
Russian Mensheviks were right in contending that decades of industrial 
development were necessary before the Russian proletariat would be large 
enough to make such a revolution as Marx predicted; but Lenin led the 
Russian Revolution regardless. The supremacy of will-power and 
endurance“-the so-called subjective factor—to all environmental obstacles 
was so obviously the key factor in the Chinese Revolution that it has 
become the defining characteristic of “the thought of Mao Tse-tung.” And 
would any one seriously argue that Fidel Castro’s defiant handful in a 
fishing-boat was the inevitable outcome of inexorable historical forces? 

The conception of historical causation by Marx (or at least by the later 
Marx) followed closely Adam Smith’s model of the working of the capitalist 
market. Like the laissez-faire entrepreneur, so the actor in the Marxist 
historical drama could not correctly anticipate the outcome of his actions, 
for that outcome was the unplanned result of each actor’s false anticipa¬ 
tions. But the act of revolution is precisely the ability to take purposeful 
action with confidence that intended consequences can be achieved. The 
revolutionary transforms not only an oppressive society but the laws of 
development of that oppressive society. Despite invocation of man’s future 
passage from the realm of necessity to the realm of freedom, Marx, I think 
it is fair to say, assigned this happening to the period after a revolutionary 
seizure of power and hence did not fuUy appreciate the fact that any 
revolution—at least as it appears to those who take part in it—requires a 
decision by individual human beings to begin to determine their own 
destinies at whatever cost. 

“At least as it appears to those who take part in it”: here is the heart of 
the matter. I have been trying to show that professional historians, whether 
Marxist or non-Marxist, tend to view history from the sidelines, to give too 
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little weight to that ethical dimension that is critical only for the man who 
must make decisions, to regard as historicaly determined what is merely 
Mstoricaly past, and in sum, to do violence to the sense of reality of the 
historical actor in the present moment. I hope I will not he misunderstood 
to believe that there are no '‘historical forces,” that historical causation does 
not exist, that any one can do anything he wants in history at any time. The 
point, rather, is that whereas to Maix or Sartre human energy and striving 
are, as it were, at the service of the movement of impersonal historical 
forces, for the man trying to make history such forces are merely matters he 
must take into account in attempting to achieve Ms self-determined goals. 
The psj^chotheraplst Victor Frank!, who himself lived through the concen¬ 
tration camps, reminds us that in the most oppressive of situations men still 
retained a significant ability to decide what would happen to them. To say 
the same thing in another way, men can be leasts or brothers at any level of 
technological development. 


IH 

How" would the work of the Mstorian be different if man’s existential 
freedom to chcw:^ became that work’s point of departure? 

The following are some provisional, answers. 

i. Histo,riaiis ordinarily asume that histoiy can better be written about 
events at some distance in the past than about present happenings. No 
doubt tMs generalizatioi! holds good for certain kinds of events, such as 
diplomatic events, the sources for wMch tend to be kept secret until after 
the p^amge of many years. But does it apply for example, to the Mstory of 
the common man? I think not. Anyone wishing to write the history of the 
post-Worid War n civfl rights movement could undoubtedly wri,te it better 
now than five years from now, and better five years from now than a 
cparter-century hence. The reason is that the primary sources for these 
events are, by and large, neither written nor secret but the memories of 
individual Iviiig pcjnscxis, which wil become less accurate and accessible as 
time goes on. 

History In the form of chronicling of the p,resent tends to be considered 
mere journalism, a debarment of what proper histoiy should be, becau^ 
the passage of time is assumed to give “f«rspective.” Without wholly 
discounting this argument, it neverthele^ seems to me to depend too much 
on the assumption that there is a single canal pattern underlying events—a 
skeleton beneath the living tissue—wMch will api^ai stark and clear in 
retroactive view. 
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The historian’s first duty, it seems to me, is the sensitive chronicling in 
depth of the important events of his (mn lifetime. 

2. Whether in writing about the recent or the distant past, the historian 
suggests to the protagonist of the present new alternatives for action. Just as 
all of us, with or without the help of therapists, occasionally look back to 
our Individual pasts to find strength for new beginnings, so with or without 
the help of historians, Americans who wish to change their present society 
have used the past as a source for forgotten alternatives. The past serves us 
as a means toward that ‘Trequent recurrence to fundamental principles” 
which the Virginia Bill of Rights advised. 

The differences between this use of history and that which follows from 
a traditional emphasis on causation may be illustrated with reference to the 
war in Vietnam. The American intellectual community has devoted itself, to 
an extent that must be without precedent, to becoming amateur historians 
of this conflict. Nevertheless, after all the books and teach-ins the simple 
question, Why Vietnam?, remains almost as obscure as it was in February, 
1965. 

An economic explanation of American policy is difficult to demon¬ 
strate because American investment in Southeast Asia is relatively slight; but 
no other coherent hypothesis appears to have been offered. As to the 
motivation of “the other side,” no doubt documents presently unavailable 
would help somewhat. Yet to whatever extent Wilfred G. Burchett is right 
in his ascription of the origins of the present war to a series of spontaneous 
local outbreaks in 1957-1959, one suspects that the participants themselves 
might be hard put to provide a definitive causal analysis of the interaction 
of local grievances, National Liberation Front leadership, and encourage¬ 
ment from Hanoi. 

Does this mean that the historian has nothing to offer in Vietnam? Or 
even, in view of the misuse of the Munich analogy by the American 
government, that a solution might more readily be found if the habit of 
historical argument could be proscribed? I think not. Where the historian 
could be helpful, in my opinion, is not by deeper but still inconclusive 
research into the past, but by projecting alternative scenarios for the future. 
Considerable experience is available as to the behavior of revolutionary 
nationalist movements under varying environmental pressures. Without 
presuming to predict the future, historians might help American policy¬ 
makers to be more flexible and imaginative by prophesying, so to speak, a 
variety of outcomes to the present bloodbath. (Howard Zinn’s Vietnam: 
The Logic of Withdrawal exemplifies the use of history I have in mind.) 
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Tliiis a second, presently unfainiliar task for the historian would be the 
projection of altemative futures on the basis of the richness of the 
experience of the past. 

I can delineate the tasks I am recommending to historians more sharply 
by exemplifying their oppoates. Here again, I draw negative examples from 
radical Mstorians so as to make it clear that the distinctions I propose are 
not those whereby radicals have traditionally defined themselves. 

Some time ago a student of my acquaintance, a member of Students for 
a Democratic Society/', asked me if I thought he should do graduate work in 
history^ ! said I did not know and suggested that he write to several of the 
young radical historians. John did so, mentioning in his letter to each that I 
had told Mm there were others in the field of American history who were 
much more opthnistic than I was about “carving out a radical approach to 
the field that does not get lost in the uaial hair-splitting and mconclu- 
sivenes to which the profession is prone.” 

One of John's answ’ers was from a brilliant young scholar whose 
pariicular interest, like the work of Albert Soboui, George Rude, and E. P. 
Thompson, is the Mstory of the inarticulate. 

His letter began: 

I think we know about as much about the role of the common man in 
American Mstory as we would know about Watts if the McCone 
Commissiori w*ere our only source .... History has been written by elitists 
who assumed that when the common man acted, he did so for irrational 
reasons, or because he was manipuiated in some way. Much of the 
excitement of the field to me is that all kinds of good things might have 
happened that wt don’t know anything about because of the distortions of 
Mstory as it has been wiitmn. 

My own quarrel with this argument is not with its contention that 
histore has been distorted but with its hojje that the truth can be restored. 
Let the reader consider any popular movement of our own day in which he 
has participated. For instance, take the Missisippi Summer Project of 1964. 
Halt a dozen good books have already been written about it, one a 
collection of letters by student volunteers, a second narrating in detail a 
single volunteer’s experience, a third in large part composed of documentary 
appendices. Ln addition, the event was exhaustively “covered” by press and 
telewjcn. But do any of us who took part in that adventure seriously 
imagine that aip thing more than fragments of it will ever be set down in 
conimunicable form? Less than three years after the event, who now knows 
where the idea for a Freedom Democratic Party came from or what really 
happened at the Democratic Party convention at Atlantic City? 
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Considerations such as these as to the inevitable inadequacies of 
contemporary chronicling suggest skepticism about the possibility of 
recovering “the history” of popular movements in the past. A few handbills, 
if fortunate, perhaps some police records, notices of meeting from 
contemporary newspapers, the gossip of upper-class letter-writers, very 
likely fragmentary tax and election records: isn’t this more or less what we 
rely on to reconstruct what happened, and is it not infinitely less adequate 
than the documentary record, which itself is so inadequate, in the case of 
more recent movements? I know from experience the temptation to fill in 
the gaps with personal “wish-dreams,” and to present the result with a 
spurious air of finality. 

John received a second letter from another outstanding young radical 
scholar, who said in part: 

I probably disagree with Lynd as to what we can do. Poltically, neither love 
nor violence will help us much, because we are beyond poMtics in the sense 
that this is a functionally totalitarian country with a liberal rhetoric, and 
reason and exemplary Christian behavior will not alter the politics of those 
in power. [But] in purely intellectual terms, radicals have much to do and it 
seems to me that they can define and analyze the nature of the beast we 
confront on a much higher level of sophistication and precision than we 
have up to now. 

Is this not quibbling while Rome bums? Can it satisfactorily define the 
scholar’s task to be able to say “I told you so” amid the ruins? Should we 
be content with measuring the dimensions of our prison instead of chipping, 
however inadequately, against the bars? 

IV 

What, then, should be the historian’s craft and the idea of history? 

I believe that what distinguishes the historian fiom other social 
scientists is not that he writes about the past, but that he considers things in 
process of development. History and sociology are not concerned with 
different objects; they are different ways of looking at the same object. 
Hence the historian need not be embarras^sed if he concerns himself more 
with the present and future than with the past. 

I also believe that the historian’s concern with the future is not to 
predict but to envision, to say (as Howard Zinn has put it) not what wMl be 
but what can be. The past is ransacked not for its own sake, but as a source 
of alternative models of what the future might become. 

Implicit in my discussion has been a third idea, that “writing history” 
does not necessarily involve “being an historian”: in other words, that 
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dironicliiig and enwsiO'Bing are functions that might be as well or better 
done by many persons with part of their time rather than full-time by a few. 
He who acts as well as watches may acquire kinds of knowledge unavailable 
to him who watches O'lily. (That the converse is also true is, of course, a 

conimonplace.) 

To these fundamental delimitations of the historian’s role I should like 
to add two major qualifications. 

Human beings, at least those bom into Judaeo-Christian cultures, 
appear to need to fomiiilate a collective past. Presumably, it will always be 
mainly the job of the historian to respond to this need responsibly, that is, 
in a way that does not do violence either to the facts of the past or to the 
hiiman of the pre^nt. Despite the aleged anti-historicism of the New 

left, the need for a collective past is felt with particular keenness today by 
young people. Many rebellious young Americans have profoundly mixed 
feelings vrhen they confront our country’s history. On the one hand, they 
feel shame and distrust toward the Founding Fathers who tolerated slavery, 
exterminated Indians, and in all their proceedings were disturbingly 
insensitive to values and life-styles other than their own. On the other hand, 
there is a diffuse Knse that the rhetoric of the Revolution and the Civil War 
spoke then and speaks now to hopes widespread among mankind. Thus in 
November, 1965, Carl Oglesby, then president of Students for Democratic 
Society, asked an antiwar demonstration gathered at the Washington 
MoEUinent what Thomas Jefferson or Thomas Paine would say to President 
Johnson and McGeorge Bundy about the war in Vietnam. Thus in August, 
1966, when the House Un-American Activities Committee subpoenaed 
antiwar activists, the head of the Free University of New York issued a 
statement invoking the Green Mountain Boys, and the chairman of the 
Berieley Vietnam Day Committee ap|»ared in the hearing chamber in the 
iinifomi of an officer of George WasMngton’s Army. 

The profe^r of fmtory is among other thin.^ the custodian of such 
memories and dreams. 

My second qualificatioii Is that in a macrocosmic sense I believe 
Marxian is correct in its linderstanding of where humanity has been and is 
going. Think of it as a backdrop to the stage on which historical 
protagonists play their seif-detemiined parts. It is nonetheless an essential 
element in the drama. The historian who does not grasp the fact that 
mankind, wlatever else it is doing, is making an agonized transition from 
societies baad on private pro|«rty to societies that are not, is in my view 
out of touch with what is happening in the second half of the twentieth 
centuf^^. I hasten to add that the« new societies may not be more humane 
+haii tho® they replan. Still, the interesting question of our time will 
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appear to future historians as that one-namely. Is a humane socialism 
possible?—rather than the one that presently preoccupies the American 
psyche. Will capitalism or socialism prevail? And from where I stand, this is 
a ground for hope. 


10 


Populism, Authoritarianism, and the Historian 

NORMAN POLLACK (1964) 


Admiration for the Populists had been commonplace among progressive 
historians as they traced the roots of modem American reform to the 
late-nineteenth-century agrarian protest. Consequently when criticisms by 
Richard Hofstadter and others were made during the i950s alleging that the 
Populists possessed limited understanding of their times, that they expressed 
irrational conspiracy views of history, and that they nursed the seeds of 
anti-Semitism, one part of the reformer’s usable American past was seriously 
challenged. The significance of the following essay by Norman Pollack (b. 
1933), professor of history at Michigan State University, rested not only in 
his affirmation of Populism as a model for humane reform, but mostly in 
the sweeping indictment of American historians during the post-war yearn 
who, like Richard Hofstadter, located authoritarian tendencies in Populist 
reformers as a part of their reaction to European totalitarianism. Pollack, a 
participant in the civil rights movement and a severe critic of United States 
policy in Vietnam, also argued that interpretations which emphasized the 
element of consensus in American history wrongly minimized the extent of 
political dissent at the same time, and hence deprived today’s would-be 
reformers of examples and lessons from the past. 

Pollack’s essay opened with a summary of Populism as a progressive, 
socialistic reform ideology, which was, in his own view, a more radical and 
theoretical ideology than even the older and equally sympathetic progressive 
historians had said. The question Pollack posed was why Populism had been 
criticized by historians in the years after World War 11. On his assumption 
that neither Hofstadter nor anyone else had uncovered evidence to justify 
criticism of the Populists, Pollack’s question was a valid one and suggested 


Reprinted by permission from Norman Pollack, “Fear of Man: Populism, Authori¬ 
tarianism, and the Historian,” Agricultural History, 39, April, 1965, pp. 59-67. The 
essay was originally read at a meeting of the Southern Historical Association, 
November, 1964. 
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tint file answer was to be found in the post-war climate of opinion, since it 
conld not be found in the documents of the past. His argument was that the 
disilusioEiiieat of post-war historians over the rise of totalitarianism in 
Europe had not merely made them sensitive to authoritarian characteristics 
in American Mstor\% as they themselves admitted, but had made them so 
disilliiffloned that they could no longer see any good in men generally nor 
speciriciily in those who professed humanitarian reform ideals. Thus, 
according to Polack, post-war historians such as Hofstadter were not only 
reaciing to McCarthy when they searched for authoritarian traits in the past, 
bat were becoming like McCarthy in trying to purge the past of radical 
idealism. Pollack agreed that there were indeed sources of authoritarianism 
in American culture, bui he denied that Populism was one of them. When he 
went on to discus whst he thought the center of authoritarianism was in 
urban, bureaucratic, routinized, impersonal middle- and lower-class life, 
Pollack made an indictment of American society which revealed the critical 
mood of the younger generation in the 1960s. It is possible to see the 
connection between the hostility of the nonpolitical “hippies” toward the 
ineaniiiglessness of contemporaiy" Ife, and the radical pohticai protest of the 
Xe%¥ Left, in Pollack's highly political critique of organizational society. If 
govemment, busises, labor, profesional, and university life dehumanizes, 
trivializes, and renders the individual schizophrenic, either “hippy” with¬ 
drawal or radical social reform is clearly imperative. Populism, according to 
Pollack, represented radical reform as a way out of the dehumanization of 
modem America. The rejection by critics of Populism and of its reform 
idealism suggested to Polack that the critics themselves had accepted the 
authoiitariaiHsm of oiganizatioiial society and that they felt themselves 
threatened by the moral presence of the Populist protest. It became 
'iKceary to pm^ the threat, which they attempted to do by making a 
scapegoat of Populism just as the anti-Semite has traditionally done with the 
Jew. Populism w'as the conscience of America, Pollack concluded, and 
needei to heard. 

Popultsts a^iight the estiblshiiieat of a just social order founded on a 
cemocratkeo mdustrial s^^stem and a transformation of social values, each 
reiniorcmg the other in the direction of greater concern for the welfare of 
2a.. They rejected unbridied individualism and the competitive mentality, 
maintaining instead that neither a few nor a class should enjoy the benefits 
of civilizatioii. The quality of life of the masses was the index by which to 
measure social improvement. There was little of the self-conscious in the 
Popiihst ensminemeiit of the common man: Society must be attuned to his 
neeiis, o: :t ceases to be demcxratic. Yet in place of a society suffused with 
in equalitarkn spirit, a society m’Mch is responsive to the growth of all and 
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oppresses none, Populists pointed to the mortgage-ridden farmer, the 
unemployed worker, and the so-called “tramp” moving from one town to 
the next in search of work. In place of the free citizen, deriving benefit from 
his labor on the farm or in the factory, determining the policies under which 
he is to be governed, and enjoying a sense of dignity in his daily life. 
Populists found man to be impoverished, voiceless and degraded. Thus their 
critique of existing arrangements went beyond economic conditions to 
embrace the question of the individual’s plight, his de-humanization, his loss 
of autonomy in a society which rapidly reduced him to a dependent state. 

Their protest was a consequence of the times, not only of the 1890s but 
of the preceding two decades, where the rule was aU-pervasive hardship; 
declining crop prices; increased tenantry and share-cropping; an appreciating 
dollar; the ever-present mortgage in the West, and even more pressing, the 
crop-lien in the South; business combinations, tariffs and artificialy high 
prices in the manufacturing sector; a railroad system which practiced 
discrimination against the farmer, gave preferential treatment to favored 
shippers, dominated state legislatures, blackmailed towns into issuing bonds, 
held large tracts of land off the market, refused to assume a proper share of 
the tax burden, and contributed to the creation of a closed system for the 
distribution of goods. Populists recognized that the industrial worker 
confronted similar conditions: subsistence wages, company towns, frequent 
unemployment, and the use of coercion in the form of Pinkertons, militias 
and imported strikebreakers to prevent him from rectifying the situation by 
forming unions. Finally, Populists confronted a political framework where 
grievances were never aired, and if anything, were obscured by the raising of 
all manner of diversions from the “bloody shirt” to the cry of tariff. 
Populists addressed themselves to each of these issues, as well as to others of 
a like character. Theirs was indeed a response to the times, but it was also 
something more; it was an attempt to transcend those times, and in the act 
of transcending the existing social context, to pose an alternative concep¬ 
tion for the development of America. 

Populism was not a retrogressive social force. It did not seek to restore a 
lost world of yeomen farmers and village artisans. The reverse was true. Of 
course Populists borrowed from the past, but they borrowed selectively. 
What they took was not a petrified pre-industrialism but a set of political 
principles, principles which they believed could be applied at any point, 
present and future as well as past. From Jefferson and Jackson came the 
recurring theme of “equal rights to aU, and special privileges to none,” from 
these and other sources came the labor theory of value, and from the 
Constitution came the commerce clause and other passages sanctioning 
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go¥eiiiiiieiit regulation in the general interest. Beyond this Populists did not 
go, for their gaze was directed to what lay ahead rather than to what lay 

behind. 

In seeking to democratize rather than abolish industrialism, Populism 
was a progressiYe social force. Yet its orientation was progressive not only 
because it based its remedies on an accommodation to social change, but 
also because in pursuing these poiicles it adopted a highly affirmative stance. 
The two are difficult to separate. For to be forward-looking while not at the 
same time possessing confidence that men do have the power to remake 
their institutions and values is to be as helpless, as escapist, as the one who 
rests content with a restoration of the past. To acquiesce in social change 
does not, by itself, insure a progressive outlook. A more positive frame of 
mind is reqaifed, and this Populists had. Woven into the texture of their 
thought wffi ihe inastence that men couM consciously make their future. 
Populists contended that there is nothing inevitable about misery and 
squalor, nothing irreversible about the tendencies toward the concentration 
of wealth and the legitimation of corporate power. Not the impersonal 
tendency but men themselves are responsibie for the contemporary society, 
and for this reason men can— according to Populists, must—alter the course 
of that society in a humanistic direction. What stands out, then, about the 
Populst mind is an affirmation of man, a faith in man’s capability to shape 
Ms own histoiy’. 

This positive aspect of Populist thought is not exhausted by the fact 
that numerous concrete proposals were offered to attack existing problems. 
More imporiaiit was the attitude behind their formulation, and ultimately, 
the attitude toward the relation between the individual and his government. 
In keeping with the emphasis on men as the wielders of power and the 
source of legislatioii, Popuists held that there was nothing sacred about the 
status quo, or for that matter, about the institutions which safeguarded that 
status quo. They did not repudiate the notion of law and order, but they 
did as^rt that existing law class law, intended to protect the rich at the 
expense of the poor, and that order meant in the contemporary context the 
impositioii of legalized repression to prevent the broadening of that law. 
Thus Populst reforms stemined from an attitude of healthy skepticism 
conaming the ^crosanct nature of government. Since government was no 
more than an instniineiit to be used for good or ill by the groups which 
controDed it, then let the farmers and workers organize to secure that 
control, and prevent further encroachments on the general welfare. 

\et Populists found even this to be entirely too negative. Government 
iiould be more than a neutral ob^rver. It was created to seme man, and 
must a dynamic force in bringing about equality. Thus, Populists 
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contended, government must be a responsive tool, one which can actively 
intervene in the economy to regulate matters affecting the public interest, 
and when necessary own outrigtit monopolies of this character, and can just 
as actively aid the underprivileged and work for a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. 

From this brief overview of Populist thought, with the emphasis on its 
rational, humane and affirmative qualities, it is clear the speaker dissents 
from the recent interpretation of Populism as the source of American 
anti-Semitism and proto-fascistic behavior. He does not find the movement 
xenophobic, irrational, opportunistic and in search of a scapegoat, and he 
does not transform its social protest into status striving, its discontent into 
the addiction to conspiratorial delusions, its attempts at farmer-labor 
alliances into retrogressive utopianism. In sum, he does not conceive 
Populism as an authoritarian social force. It is not necessary to review the 
critical literature here. Who the writers are and what they have said is by 
now common knowledge, as perhaps are my views on Professor Hofstadter’s 
work,(^ ^ on the incidence of anti-Semitism in the movement,and my 
positive statement on the nature of midwestern Populism.There will 
appear very soon an assessment of Professor Handlin’s contributions to the 
dialogue,^'^] and my documentary history of Populism which will run to 
500 pages ' 

I did not come here today to rehash the controversies of the past, but 
to look to the future. I submit that the time for bickering is over, and that 
the following should be conceded by all, so that we can go on to more 
pressing problems as historians: one, the past decade and a half has 
witnessed the unwarranted denigration of Populism, and because Populism 
has served as the type-form for radicalism, we have also seen the 
unwarranted denigration of the reform tradition in America as well; two, 
the critics not only have not worked in the primary materials, but have 
ignored an impressive array of books, monographs and articles which flatly 
contradict their case; three, that whatever their motives, and I should like to 
think these centered upon a commendable endeavor, to ascertain the roots 
of authoritarianism in American life, they have not only failed to explain 
the rise of proto-fascism—and have so obscured the picture that we know 
less today than we did at the start of the 1950’S“but historians have turned 
against the very currents of democracy and humanism resisting its rise. 
Opposed to scapegoating, these historians have nonetheless, and with no 
evidence, found their own scapegoat, the Populist movement. 

I take these three considerations as no longer open to doubt, and will 
not stop to offer point-by-point refutations of the critical literature, or 
summarize the writings of Professors Hicks, Woodward, Destler, Arnett, an'^' 
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a host of others to show the hEmame character of PopElism, or the fact that 
times were hard^ and henix that Populists did not respond to nonexistent 
grievances. Therefore, the question must now he asked, why—despite 
overwhelmiiig evidence to the contrary—did historians embark on the 
denigration of Populism, and why did the recent interpretation gain such 
widespread acceptaii.c^? Given the facts that critics neither refuted earlier 
a:hoiarly works nor presented new evidence, given the facts that these 
earlier works saw not irrationality but the concern for human dignity, and 
not one pomted to anti-Semitism, given the facts that Populism expressed 
compassion for the under-privfleged, both Negro and white, and that 
historians had agreed in viewing the movement as the summation of a whole 
century of American radical thought, where Man, written large, was at the 
cxEter of the political umveme, given this and more, much more, I think it 
€SR be ^d that the justification for the reinterpretation lies not in history 
but In the mind of the historian, and more specifically, the historian who 
feels compeled to rewrite the past with a ven^ance. 

When Profemir W^oodwaid su^ests in ‘The Populist Heritage and the 
Intelectuai"' that critical curren.ts in Mstorical writing were a response to 
McCarthyism in the early 1950's, I think his explanation for what has 
happened is too charitable. I submit that there ,is a world of difference 
Ixtween standing up against McCarthysm and seeking to understand its 
roots unencumbered by predispositions as to where to look, on one hand; 
and not only capitulating but then turning on one’s own philosophic 
heritage by identifymg with the hated object, McCarthyism, on the other. 
Yet, the latter is precii^Iy what hapi^ned. Since there was no objective basis 
for singling out PopuBsm, one can only conclude that the ultimate 
destructive fona of McCarthysm was nor to keep men silent, but to make 
them purge the very tradition of humanitarianism and radicalism for which 
the Populist movement stood as a notable example in the American 
experience. It is no coincidence that Profe^r Hofstadter’s archetypal 
radical rums out to be not the man who protests gainst social injustice or 
economic inequality, but one who wants only a larger riiaie of the pie, who 
wants to scramble up the ladder, who is governed in short by the 
capitaiist-on-the-make mentality. The judgment is revealing. I see here not 
only a pre-occupation with pre^nt-day values, and the attempt to read 
them back into the past, but the rock-bottom of cynicism and 
disdluaoEinent over man. 

Now, I do not deny that the historian is influenced by the present when 
writing about the past. Whether Profe^r Carr in What Is HMoiy? specified 
the interaction between present and past to everyone’s ^tisfaction is less 
important than Ms insight on how the historian must be aware of the 
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dominant trends of Ms age when exploring the past. Stiil, by no stretch of 
the imagiiiation does this reciprocal relation permit one cavalierly to 
disregard the past and write solely from the present, wMch I feel the critics 
of Populism have done. 

Clearly, there is nothing wrong with revisionism as such; tMs is the 
dynamic force in the writing of history. Nor should Mstorians avoid the 
questions wMch the present generation wants to ask of the past. On the 
contrary, I must state again that the search for the origins of authoritar¬ 
ianism is a significant endeavor. With this said, however, the overal point 
remains: one cannot use a legitimate topic, a topic in wMch ail of us are 
interested, as a sMeld to Mde behind while reading current biases into the 
past. 

I have left the original question hanging, of why the denigration of 
Populism. Let me relate it to a further Mne of inquiry: say we did not get off 
to a false start in the early 1950’s, is it probable that Mstorians would look 
automatically to agrarianism as the source of authoritarian behavior? WoMd 
they have maintained at the outset that one can speak of an agrarian 
life-style wMch is intrinsically proto-fascistic? If their work were infused 
with a guiding assumption as to where to start, is it clear they would begm 
with non-urban instead of urban sources of the problem? I think not. 

The standard literature on the middle classes provides ample testimony 
that the strains of modern society are not confined to the agrarian ^ctor. 
The writings of Max Weber, Hans Speier, Franz Neumann, Robert K. 
Merton and C. Wright MMs, just to name a few, are too substantia! and too 
familiar to have been overlooked by students of authoritarianism, likewise. 
It seems MgMy unlikely that a post-World War II scholar could be unaware 
of the Mstoricai and sociological trends contributing to the breakdown of 
Weimar Germany and the rise of Nazism. The point is that in both 
cases—the corpus of writings on the nature of industrial society; and the 
principal example where proto-fascism erupted into its fully matured 
form—the signs lead directly to the middle and lower middle cla^s as the 
most volatile and unstable stratum in modem times. 

The next step, it appears to me, one naturaly evolving out of the 
discussion of the topic, would be to follow through on these insights. Yet, 
despite such obvious signs of non-agrarian authoritarianism, Mstorians 
resolutely refused to investigate these other social forces. I tMnk the gap 
reflects a blind-spot; a blind-spot made al the more significant becau^ of 
the simultaneous willingness to place sole responsibility on agrarianism. 

That the blind-spot relates to the larger question of why the denigration 
of Populism occurred in the first place will be noted momentarily. That it is 
due in part to the sociological backgroun^ds of Mstorians themselves can. 
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liowever, be mentioned at tMs time. This is by no means the key to the 
proMem, but it is important. If in fact there are distinctly urban and middle 
dass sources of proto-fascism in the United States, as is the case in Western 
European societies, then historians whose roots are urban and middle class 
would find it difficult, indeed distasteful, to contemplate such a possibility. 
And it would be equaly painful for American society as a whole to question 
its foundations. The temptation is very great to look elsewhere for an 
explanation—to the non-urban, non-middle-class movements in American 
history. In a word, the shortcomings lie outside the prevailing patterns in 
present-day society; they are products, instead, of the very forces which 
challenged the^ patterns. 

My point, then, is that while there may be rural sources of 
authoiitarkiiism, one cannot ignore the urban sources as well. I cannot 
possibly go into a fill-scale examination of these urban sources in a paper of 
this size. Let me merely Indicate that of the writers referred to earlier, I find 
Max Weber's Tkeoiy of SocM and Economic Organization extremely 
Fuluable in poiniing to the essential instability of bureaucratic society, an 
instabilty^ he located at the very core of modem industrialism. For Weber, 
the procea of rationalization—the drive for predictability, caiculability and 
effidenw penneaiing afl realms of existence— leads to instability because it 
geserttes a ^nse of depersonalization in the individuai, and psychological 
is^ciirities in the soden* at large. As wii become clear, it is this instability 
whiicli Kives as an ideal breeding ground for proto-fascism. 

Rationalizaiios is a highly dynamic force. Onc^ it begins, no sector of 
the society can exempted, whether work processes, distribution 
procedures, or legal %^steiii. It spreads from the assembly line of the factory, 
to the merobly line of the white cofiar world, even to the assembly line of 
tne individiial s thoi^t proceses. In the quest for stabilization and 
eiiicienc}'. society cannot peimit uneven or chaotic development. Spont.ane- 
hy !»ccmes suspect; it up^ts calculations. 

As Wecei pointed out, rational society can be summarized by two 
Cl emding lactors: bureaucratic oiganization and the routinization of tasks. 
The termer, with its lipdity and its pecking order in the chain of command, 
has received widespread comnientaiy, from Kafka and earlier, down to the 
trhi^alizeu accounts of today about the oiganization man, I say trivialized 
mhiai recent writers fai to comprehend, in their desire to obfuscate 
the^sluuitying effects of bureaucratic forms, is Weber's point on the buEt-in 
scnizcpriienia in the society? geared to the^ forms. 

Bm why this buEt-in aihizophrenia in the structure of society? For 
lebtr, the concept of ''office'' (which is the basic unit In the bureaucratic 
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form of social organization) requires a strict separation of one’s public and 
pri¥ate lives. The occupant of the office becomes, as it were, divided into 
two compartments. On the job, his functions are severely circumscribed; he 
has a narrow sphere of competence, and cannot go outside that sphere. 
Again a premium is placed on calculability. He is bound by generalized 
rules. Initiative and creativity are discouraged. Indeed, all personal reactions 
must be eliminated. This means not only that human problems are treated 
in terms of categories, itself a sign of the objectification of social 
relationships; but also, that the bureaucrat' must stifle hostility and 
resentment against the bureaucracy itself. 

What are the consequences of these bureaucratic traits (and by 
bureaucracy I mean of course the dominant pattern of rational society, and 
do not confine the term to such examples as government) for the rise of 
authoritarianism? First, the repressed feelings, precisely because they have 
no outlet within the generalized norms of the bureaucratic structure, wii 
break through in some manner. This institutionalized repremon, for that 
indeed is the dominant feature of the structure, is further compounded by 
the boredom and sterility of the work itself. The result is that a great deal of 
tension, with no possibility for release, has been buit up. Or, if there is 
release within the structure, it takes the form of even more slavish devotion 
to the rules, which in turn only intensifies the repression. This is where 
Weber’s insight into the compulsory separation of roles tecomes significant. 
What is pent-up in one realm of existen^ce, w.il then be expremd in another. 
That this condition h.as meaning for the development of proto-fascism 
should be sufficiently clear, but I wil expand this point shortly. 

The second general consequence of these bureaucratic traits is more 
readily detectable. Every aspect of bureaucratic organization points to one 
underlying respond: the uncritical and in time mechanical submissioii to 
authority. The command structure serves as an impersonal conveyor belt. 
One obeys orders from above, and transmits them to those below. The 
orders themselves are not questioned. Further, one arrives at decisions not 
on the basis of individual discretion but according to stipulated rules, once 
more reinforcing the submission to authority. Mutual expectations, the 
cement of bureaucracy, are established through conformity—conformity to 
commaiids, conformity to rules, coeformity to bureaucratic patterns of 
thought. 

Combining these two results-the high degree of repression with no 
effective channels of expression and the proneness to submission-one can 
see why I am led to the conclusion that rational society, however 
indispensable to modern industrialism, rests on a precarious foundation. 
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Tumiiig now to the ^cond major feature of rational society^ the 
routinization of the work process one finds that this too generates 
l^ychological insecurities which lead to authoritarian behavior. In the drive 
to rationalize, to make the productive system more efficient and predict¬ 
able, it becomes necessary to alter the relationship between man and the 
macMee. As tasks are reduced to a smaller and smaller number of 
standardized operations, the individual himself no longer holds his job on 
the basis of skill and insight. Instead he is transformed into one more 
interchangeable part in the larger machinery. The culmination of rationality 
is not only to make man subordinate to the machine, but to make him into 
a machine. Thus, when these simplified procedures have been introduced, it 
tecomes Mteraly possible to bring in anyone off the street, and teach him to 
perform the tasks. 

As in the case of bureaucracy, the consequences of routinization are 
also significant. First, the individual, far from deriving intrinsic gratification 
from his work, experiences utter boredom, or more likely, frustration. 
Performing a minute segment of a vast operation, he does not even see his 
contribution to the final result. Not only are tasks reduced to simpler 
operations, but the individual is reduced to a condition of ail-pervasive 
malaise. Productive forces become impersonal; work becomes impersonal, 
society itself Incomes impersonal. Man is a helpless subject, searching for 
meaning .in a world of objects. And in time, he too begins to feel like an 
object, which merely serves to intensify his helplessness, and makes his 
^arch for meaning al the more frantic. 

Second, in a situation where work has been so thoroughly smipiified, 
where skil based on accumulated learning counts for nothing, where one 
individual can readily be substituted for another, men regard themselves as 
dispensable and replaceable. Self-respect is destroyed, only to be supplanted 
by fear. One constantly asks, especially during hard times: when wMl my 
turn come—when will I be cast out and replaced by someone else? 

Regrettably, there is insufficient time to illustrate the foregoing remarks 
by looking at specific historical situations, but I submit that the case of the 
German salaried employee would be instructive. Let me simply state that as 
the white collar sector expanded, its social level went down. This in turn 
meant that the social distance, so crucial to the psychological security of the 
middle classes, was also breaking down. And the result was panic. 

Thwarted in his public role, the individual will vent his aggression in his 
private life. Bewildered, helpless, insecure, he wfll be ripe for all manner of 
promises to restore meaning to his hfe. Trappxed in the morass of routinized 
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procedures, he will personalize an impersonal world through the search for a 
scapegoat. Faced with submergence into the working class, and hence with 
the destruction of his whole way of life, he will turn on bended knee to The 
Leader for a solution. Predisposed to authoritarianism from the very 
workings of bureaucracy, he will be vulnerable to anyone who claims to 
have the answers. The *‘salariat,” as Sigmund Neumann aptly termed this 
class, was indeed a source of proto-fascism. The story is a familiar one, and 
since many of the factors relate not merely to Germany but to bureaucratic 
society itself, not without meaning elsewhere as well. 

The phenomenon I have been discussing is distinctly urban and middle 
class in character; hence, there is reason to conclude that the strains 
accompanying the industrial transformation are by no means confined to 
agrarian sources. Yet, can we face up to this, can we drop our guard long 
enough to consider the possibility that the traits noted here might 
contribute to American authoritarian behavior, or the further possibility 
that authoritarianism has become incorporated into the social matrix of our 
times? Intuitively the historian and the society at large draw back from 
rigorously looking inward- That is understandable, for we live in an age of 
uncertainty; we seek reassurance, and not self-knowledge. 

This brings me to the main point of the paper. Historians currently 
engaged in re-writing the past, I suggest, are tom within themselves on 
viewing the post-war world as both distasteful and pleasant, and in this, they 
mirror a larger ambivalence in the American mind itself. Our society too is 
torn. As I see it, the essence of the Enlightenment heritage, the affirmation 
of the rationality of man and the confidence in his ability to make the 
world over, is being dessicated under the glaring sun of Cold War stresses. 
Torn between fear on one hand, and self-glorification on the other, the chief 
casualty in this ambivalent process has been our faith in human potentiality. 

Herein lies the meaning of the denigration of Populism. Why have 
historians been so quick to strike down the Populist movement, and why 
have the allegations, although without foundation, enjoyed such widespread 
acceptance? The question can no longer be evaded. Specifically, I submit 
that Populism represents all that we are not; it stands for the very 
affirmation we no longer feel; and because we do not find within ourselves 
the internal sources of strength to face the modern world, we have turned 
swiftly and relentlessly on the movement for possessing the courage and 
other qualities which we today lack. Critics of Populism write from a clearer 
present-day perspective than they realize. For what we project onto 
Populism is no more than our own times. 
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At the risk of repeating myself, let me state again that there was no 
earthly reason, either in the form of new evidence or in the alleged 
similarities between Populism and McCarthyism, to account for the 
denigration of the Populist movement. The heritage was, and is today more 
than ever, rich in meam'ng. Its philosophic core was so imbedded in 
American ideals that even opponents in the following half-century could 
charge no more than that Populists were misguided, in their eyes, for veering 
a> far to the left. But the ideals themselves were not questioned. 

Turning to the present, one would have thought it was the ideal creed in 
opposing McCarth 3 dsm. In Populism, intellectuals had ready at hand ample 
precedent in the American past for standing their ground against allegations 
that social welfare thinking and regard for human rights was un-American, 
likewise, foreign policy considerations cannot explain the decline of the 
Populist image. In the 1950’s America sought to appeal, and stUl does, to 
the underdeveloped nations. Here, above aU, the image should have been 
nurtured. As a tradition of agrarian radicalism, it offered a meaningful 
^peal to these people. Few experiences in the American past could better 
promote the sense of common ties based on having gone through the 
experience of rapid industrialuation. So, once more I state that the 
explanation for the denigration of Populism lies deejrer. 

In taking stock, I think we can dismiss the critics as being of little 
importance. Just as there would have been McCarthyism (under whatever 
label) had the junior senator from Wisconsin not been on the scene, there 
would also have been an attempt to purge the American past of dissident 
elements had several scholars not made their respective contributions. The 
ground sweU was too overwhelming to be the work of any one man or group 
o men. To blame a handful provides too simplistic a solution, for the 

problem touches on the nature of society and not on the activities of a few 

Mstorians. 


1 lie reasons underlying the denigration of PopiiHsm are complex, and 

cannot be more than tentatively blocked out in this paper. My remark a 
moment ago that historians are purging the past of dissident elements-a 
point I made four years ago in connection with The Age of Reform-czn 
ffiive as a pomt of departure. We have witnessed over the last dozen years a 
end m histoncal writing which superimposes a straitjacket of consensus on 
fte i^encan past. By that I meant in 1960, and stUl mean, that aU traces of 

the histoncal development of the United States as no more than a 
euphonious a^rtion of capitalist-on-the-make values. There was no 
conflict, only harmony; and certainly not the existence of hard times which 
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might give rise to genuine grievances. In sum, our society exhibits a pattern 
of splendid equilibrium. 

Four years ago, I could not see beyond this point. Today, I should like 
to ask, what are the larger implications of the consensus framework? Is it a 
temporary response to Cold War conditions? If so, how does one account 
for our excessive fear over admitting that social protest existed in the past, 
or our zeal in superimposing a pattern of equilibrium on that past, or finally 
our alacrity in accepting the charges against Populism? In a word, does not 
the quest for consensus reflect a deeper anxiety than that stemming from a 
concern over McCarthyism at home and tensions on the international scene? 

Perhaps the clue to the disease lies in its symptoms. Consensus teUs us a 
great deal about the society receptive to its message. First, it is an 
unmistakable sign of stereotypic thinking. There is not only the tendency 
rigidly to categorize data, as a substitute for the analysis of specific evidence 
in a unique historical situation, but also the endeavor to categorize the 
entire span of our history in the same mold. We now know that stereotypy 
is a dangerous trait, and not just the mark of mtellectual carelessness. 
Stereotypy signifies that the capacity for individuated experience is absent; 
facts are not treated in their own right, but only in terms of pre-arranged 
categories. In a nutshell, the significance of this pattern of thinking is that it 
represents the desire to eliminate uncertainty from one’s existence. Rigid 
ego-defenses are erected as a barrier against seeing what one does not want 
to see. Conflict cannot be tolerated. Contrary ideas cannot be admitted, for 
fear that they will threaten one’s very identity. 

Second, consensus militates against adopting an intraceptive outlook. 
We are afraid to look inward, afraid to confront our past in all of its 
intricacies-in all of its blemishes as well as strong points. Anti-intraception 
betrays an attitude which places a premium on process and form, rather 
than on what is human in history. Fearing what we might find in ourselves, 
we regard the problems of man as an unsafe subject of discussion. The same 
barrenness of ego comes through as in the case of stereotypic thinking. All 
men, the noble and the base alike, are reduced to a common formula, and 
made over into the image of ourselves. Populists and Jacksonians are 
capitalists-on-the-make because we are capitalists-on-the-make. For them to 
be different, to have dreams and aspirations which differ from our own, 
might serve as a reproach to our own values. Whether this represents 
self-glorification of present-day America, or self-loathing, or both, is less 
important than the larger picture which anti-intraception suggests. American 
society lacks the confidence in itself to take a close hard look at its past, 
both the best as well as the worst in that past. 
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Finally, consensus reveals an even more disturbing trait. By characteriz¬ 
ing the American past in terms of a homogeneity in values, experiences, an<i 
goals, we have promoted the myth of national purity. This is different from 
the chosen-people strain in our history, for the emphasis has shifted. We are 
no longer John Winthrop’s city upon the hill for all to see and take heart in , 
nor even the turn of the century expansionists who want to civilize the little 
brown brother to the South and across the Pacific, although no doubt eaclr 
of these sentiments persists down into our own times. Rather, the stress is 
upon uniformity for its own sake. The impulse is entirely negative. For it 
serves to bring cohesion out of chaos, a sense of belonging where that sense 
is not felt, in sum, a belief in homogeneity which provides the feeling of 
self-identification with the ingroup as opposed to the other, the stranger, all 
those who lie outside the national experience. 

Hence, consensus contributes directly to ethnocentric patterns of 
thought. Through the assertion of purity comes the erection of mental 
walls, with the rigid ingroup-outgroup dichotomy defining who shall be on 
either side of the barriers. In such a situation, with stereotypic thinking and 
anti-intraception as derivative responses, further impetus is given to 
maintaining homogeneity, past as weU as present, at all costs. Tfiis 
uniformity of outlook becomes a crutch: our past stands for fundamental 
^cement, marking the progressive realization of the expectant capitalist. 
We now have a sense of continuity between present and past, and the added 
reafflurance that present-day institutions and values are the product of 
universal approval on this side of the wall, that is, among the ingroup. From 
here it is but a diort step to maintaining that social protest upsets the 
equilibrium, threatens the consensus, denies the homogeneity of the nation, 
and thus is a form of treasonable conduct. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the critics of Populism and 
the society which finds the charges so congenial to its temperament exhibit 
the very traits of authoritarianism they impute to others. Not willing to 
admit the existence of authoritarian currents in ourselves and in our society, 
we project fiiem onto others-the outgroup, the Populists, indeed the 
refonH taditiofi in America, 

Thus, Popuiism becomes for the historian and the larger society what 
the Jew is for the anti-Semite. Both historian and anti-Semite require a 
sca|»goat, and the character of that scapegoat is incidental. For each hates 
not PopuMsts or Jews but himself. Each cannot affirm man, each has little 
faith in human potentiality or confidence in man’s ability to shape the 
future and rationaly control society, each cannot confront the possibilities 
of self-fulfilment in humanity-and frightened by these thoughts, each 
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turns blindly to dependence on the homogeneous folk or the static past. In 
the final analysis, the denigration of Populism signifies the fear of man. 

When I suggest that the consensus framework and McCarthyism are, far 
from being at opposite poles, actually one and the same underlying trend, I 
am of course not directing these remarks so much to the critics of Populism 
as to the society they faithfully mirror. Populism stands as the conscience of 
modern America. It means frank and full discussion over essentials, and not 
blind submission to the status quo; it means the people, indeed the much 
maligned common man, can take the future in hand and make a better 
world, and not elitist despair over human nature and contempt for popular 
movements as being degenerate mobs; it means taking the earlier democratic 
values of American society at face value and trying to implement them, and 
not the cynical, amoral pragmatism of today which finds the very notion of 
ideological commitment to be a sign of the crackpot. Populism is our 
conscience, and we cannot face it. 

When I point to similarities of response in the critic and the anti-Semite, 
I do not mean the former (and society at large) is necessarily anti-Semite. 
One need not be an overt anti-Semite to reflect the authoritarian thought 
patterns outlined here. To call the critic an anti-Semite misses the point, for 
both share in common a deeper negation of man. We have only begun, since 
World War II, to appreciate fully that anti-Semitism itself is more basically 
dehumanizing than an attack solely on Jews. Simply put, we know from 
psychoanalytic studies that ethnocentrism, stereotypy and anti-intraception, 
found in critic and anti-Semite alike, constitute the core of the authoritarian 
personality. 

In the comparison I am drawing between the critic (and the society he 
reflects) and the anti-Semite, I know of no more penetrating analysis of this 
underlying authoritarianism than that presented by Jean-Paul Sartre in “The 
Portrait of the Anti-Semite.” It is this statement of the problem which best 
explains what is happening in American society, why so much stress is 
placed on consensus, and why at bottom we have witnessed the denigration 
of Populism. When Sartre speaks of the anti-Semite, we could just as readily 
insert the critic of Populism, or better yet, the form such criticism takes. 

For both critic and anti-Semite share in the search for uniformity. And 
both deny the efficacy and wisdom of social protest, not only out of 
cynicism of man’s desire for human betterment and his ability to achieve 
improvement (utopian is a term of reproach for both), but also out of the 
fear that protest leads to change and change means the end to stability and 
certainty in one’s life. Thus both cling to present-day values because they 
cannot plan for the future. They enshrine the status quo as a means of 
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escaping from the responsibilities of living. Sartre describes this defeatist 
outlook as the product of men “who are attracted by the durability of 

stone.’’ 

lliat is consensus but this state of mind? The static equilibrium, the 
ahistorical con^nsus, these alone provide reassurance. We see an orientation 
here, to quote Sartre, “in which one never seeks but that which one has 
already found, in which one never becomes other than what one already 
w^as.” And to insure this equilibrium, I might add, both must have a 
scapegoat. Balance is attained by eradicating the evil one. Then all is well 
agiin. 

Sartre’s portrait of the anti-Semite Is summed up in these words: “He is 
a man who is afraid. Not of the Jews of course, but of himself, of his 
corascience, his freedom, of his instincts, of his responsibilities, of solitude, 
of change, of society and the world; of everything except the Jews.” This 
too captures the significance of our own attack on the Populist movement 
as an escape from ourselves and the challenges of our age. Sartre concludes 
on a note w^Mch reaches to the innemiost recesses of the authoritarian mind. 
"Anti-Semitism, in a word, is fear of man’s fate. The anti-Semite is the man 
who wants to be a pities stone, furious torrent, devastating lightning: in 
shon, eveijufiing but a man.” 

Indeed if Populism is the conscience of modern America, I submit we 
liioiilc! look lo that heritage and take pride in what we see. The Cassandras 
of despair have had their day. The time has come to call a halt to the 
erosion of human values, and to the denigration not only of Populism but of 
man himself, fear today and tomorrow when we as a nation have had 
our share of spleodici yesterdays? America has in Populism a rich tradition 
for moviiig in the direction of the affirmation of man. 
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Commentary on the New Left Historians 

IRWm UNGER (1967) 

The following selection by Irwin Unger (b. 1927), professor of history at 

Washington Square College, New York University, was the first essay 
written on the young neo-progressive historians bom during the Great 
Depression who published their first scholarship in the 1960s. Unger 
provided a comprehensive survey of their work, which he related to the 
emergence of a younger generation’s protest against the status quo. 

The young historians have objected to the post-war interpretations 
which minimized conflict and which celebrated mainstream America to the 
exclusion or minimization of reformers, radicals, as well as possibilities of 
genuine change. In the cases where New Left historians have accented 
consensus, it has been coupled with condemnation of that consensus. 
Unger’s evaluation of the neo-progressive scholars was that they deserved 
credit for the instigation of a dialogue with the post-war historians who by 
the 1960s were most numerous and influential, but he was critical of their 
exploitation of the past for purposes of present reform. 

It is impossible not to notice that there is a new political Ixft in America. 
The struggle for civil rights, while endorsed by liberals and “moderates,” is 
largely led by young people of radical commitment. The student protests on 
university campuses derive their fire from young men and women who 
reject much of American life in the 1960’s. Rent strikers, peace marchers, 
and Vietnam protestors-all are deeply skeptical of the affluent society. 
Almost everywhere throughout the country, but especially where masses of 
young people are thrown together—most notably, of course, at the 
universities—new organizations, new journals, new movements are emerging, 
dedicated to restoring a radical voice to the contention of ideas in the 
United States.^ 

The average newspaper reader knows the New Left for its activism. But 
it is not surprising that a movement that enlists so many college students, 
and particularly graduate students in the humanities and social sciences, 
should also have a reflective side. While consistently pragmatic in their 
day-to-day activities, the various New Left groups have begun to feel the 
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need fnr iiieoi>’ asd analysis. Their experience has already given birth to a 
\ew left sodolog\n economics^ and poBtical science.^ They are now 
beginring to create a new, radical history, particularly a new radical 
American 

To understand this development, one must recall what has happened in 
Ameri'Cari hisicrica! writing in ihe last two decades. As described by John 
fiighmi k his important article, ‘The Cult of the ‘American Consensus,’ ” 
which api^ared in 1959,^certaiii trends were already clear. Since the 1940’s 
someihing striking and significant had happened to the intellectual climate 
that surrounded ihe tiisiorians of America. They had abandoned the notion 
c! struggle as the central theme of our past. Until 'the postwar years 
rustonans had acknowledged and indeed had emphasized the existence of 
$ocia- dis and social strife in the United States. The American past, like the 
past ot other nations, seemed a series of confrontations between antag¬ 
onistic and competmg economic and class interest groups. American 
comma, hisioiy disclosed a sharp battle of yeoman and provincial nabob. 
Ute RevoiUiioB w'as both a stm^e over ‘‘home rale” and over “who should 
rme 21 home.' The Constitution was a class document. Battles between 
riamL'tomars and Jeffersonians, WMgs and Jacksonians, were struggles 
!:eiween tBe privileged orders and the commonalty. The Civil War was a 
cession oi an indusinal North and an agrarian South. And so it went: 
through the age cf the robber barons, the war with Spain, Progressivism, the 
Greii Etepiessicn. the New' Deal. The binding theme of our history was class 
conriki, or ai least an American version of it.*^The United States, then, was 
no: exceptional.’ The fine detaBs of our history were different, perhaps, 
bu: at heart ihe American past was simiar to the European past. The one 
piiuske alternative to the class conflict view of American history— 
Freier.ck Jackson Turner’s frontier thesis-by the 1930’s had been 

feicjghly demolished it reined, by the combined attack of Marxists and 
"Prc|ress:vesf’“’ 

described by Higham, the new history of Louis Hartz, Richard 
Hoisiaaer. Daniel Hays, David Potter, and Daniel Boorstin seemed to 
assert either that there had been no straggle in our past or that the struggle 
generated not by some real but by some imagined injustice. Rather 
ihm cataclysmic change, abrupt, angr>% cacophonous, American histoiy had 
ten aimes! ^date. Americans had dmgreed with one another, of course, 
bu: not irreconcilably or over the basic isues of prof^rty and poBtical 
u^w^exti^o }» The expeiien^x of transplanted Europeans with a “new 
counliy ' of abundant, unexploited resources had been fused with Lockean 
teraiism, engendering a mood of pragmatic moderation in all but a few 
teencan souls. The postwar generation of Ameri:can historians' had 
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concluded, Higham wrote, that continuity, contentment, and “consensus” 
characterized the history of the nation; all else was either the illusion of the 
historian or that of his protagonists.^ 

Since 1959 the list of “consensus” historians has lengthened consid¬ 
erably. For the colonial era one might cite Clarence Ver Steeg’s The 
Formative Years. For the period of the Confederation we not only have 
Robert E. Brown’s Middle-Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massa¬ 
chusetts and Charles Beard and the Constitution but also Forrest McDon¬ 
ald’s We the People and E Pluribus Unum. For the early national period 
there are the books of Paul Goodman and Noble Cunningham. For the 
Jackson era we have had, since 1959, the work of Lee Benson, Bray 
Hammond, Walter E. Hugins. For the Civil War period there are David 
Donald, Eric McKitrick, Stanley Elkins, and Stanley Coben. For the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries we have Robert Wiebe’s Business¬ 
men and Reform, and, most recently, David J. Rothman’s Politics and 
Power.^ 

Such an assemblage of authors immediately suggests the inadequacy of 
Higham’s description. With a larger sample before us, we can now see that 
while the new postwar historians include consensusites pure and simple, 
they also include those, who in rejecting the dualisms of their predecessors, 
prefer to replace them with a pluralistic view of the American past. Instead 
of a simple dialogue the historical stage presents a complex and tumultous 
crowd scene. It is also clearer now that social psychology and the other 
social sciences have profoundly influenced this complex view of the past. 
Higham believed in 1959 that the behavioral approach enabled the new 
generation of historians to obscure conflict in America by “psychologizing” 
it. Men thought they were exploited and victimized when they really were 
just emotionally disturbed. While it is true, as Higham noted, that the 
postwar historians are impressed by the stability of American society and by 
our broad agreement over fundamentals, we now know that many of them 
take social conflict quite seriously. But they define conflict more broadly 
than did the “progressive” historians of the previous generation. Besides the 
traditional haves versus have-nots in their many separate guises, we now 
have Catholic versus Protestant, dry versus wet, rural versus urban, white 
versus black, old versus young, ins versus outs. These are real conflicts, but 
they are psychologically or socially defined and open to the imputation that 
they are merely sick phantoms in the mind. We take seriously the man who 
finds himself in an economic vise; we tend to despise or pity the man who 
suffers from status anxieties. Somehow seems less real than hunger. 

It is easy to see why this shift in the analysis of conflict reduces th 
emotional charge of past historical movements. Not only does it suggest tha 
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all tlie discofltented are mere malingerers, but it is also difficult to identify 
keroes and wfiains. If nothing else, both the guilty and the injured in a 
pliiralistic society often turn out to be but a smaE part of some larger group. 
BusiEesineH can no longer be condemned as a whole. They disagree among 
tlienia»lYes and can scarcely be held responsible for anything collectively. 
Farmers are no longer just farmers. They are northeastern truck gardeners, 
or Wisccasm dairy farmers, or Kanm wheat-growers, or southern cotton 
plaiiieis, and they do not aH suffer the same fate at the same time. 

These ambiguities inevitably encourage a kind of neutrality and 
deiachmes! that are congenial to the u^ of new statistical techniques 
borrowed from the sister social sciences. No longer intent on proving a case 
for ihe people. Mstoriaiis can subject all the old conclusions to the 
dispassionate test ot social statistics. There is no inherent reason why 
radicals caimoi employ the same tools, but so far, with an occasional 
exception, the fasdnation with numbers has been the province of the 
postwar, ^"middle generation.’’ Perhaps the young men of the Left fear that 
the figures noi bear them out. Certainly in American economic history 
Eie work of lie new "‘cliometridans” has given comfort to “conservative” 
mierpietaiions of ^aich divert issues as the origins of the American 
Reiokrion. the plight of the late nineteenth-century farmer, and the 
ciilpability o! the robter barons.^ 

It wcixld be a serious mistake to insist that there is absolute unanimity 
m eiiher approach or conclusions among the postwar generation of 
Msiomns. To some degree they are all “post-Beardians” since they are ah 
iQ^mg 10 escape the Beardian matrix which imprisoned American history in 
the iiist four decades of ihls c^ntuiy. But they go beyond Beard in a 
numte 01 distiiict ways, and the label is at test only moderately useful as a 
teim. Nevertheless, despite the difficulties of definition, Higham 
^ Clearly tetecied the of an important and substantial 

i-e wnting of American history, and it is this change that is now 
tegmnmg to generate a reaction among the young men of the Left. 


It miy now seem dearer what there is about the postwar history that 

S?!-t Pri^y offended by the 

-eiec^^n o hisioncal materiaUsm,” the keystone of traditional M^ist 

leftists” like Herbert Aptheker, PhHip 
or.ei, i.d Haiv.y 0 Connor are stUl writing histoiy. But the New Left 
histonans are not ihe captives of an official ideology.® We must “Amer- 

^ ^ior forum of the 5ew 
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We do this by accepting what we need from the “Marxist method” insofar 
as the method applies to American social history..,. While we allow that 
historical laws are universally applicable, these laws operate according to the 
dictates of different social ingredients in different places. We accept the fact 
that the Marxian revolution could have happened at a certain time given the 
proper leadership and impetus. 


When, as in the case of William Appleman Williams, the New Left historians 
make much of Marx, it is more often the early ‘‘soft’’ Marx, who speaks of 
“alienation,” than the “hard” Marx of Das Kapitak with its class stm^e 
and progressive “immiserization of the proletariat.”^^ 

Beard is a different case. The New Left has joined an older group of 
historians to perpetuate the Beardian vision.In direct proportion as he has 
become a false prophet of the new postwar history. Beard has become the 
Moses of the New Left.^^ Williams, a man who actually owes little to 
Beard--except, perhaps, on recent American forei^ policy—feels compeled 
to announce in his bellicose style, “it. .. seems appropriate, in view of all 
the bigoted and career building attacks, acts of purification in the form of 
misrepresentation, and even smart-alec criticism by supposed aristocrats, to 
acknowledge formally my respect for and debt to Charles Austin Beard.”^^ 
Yet much of the homage is ceremonial. At their best, the New Left 
historians feel free to diverge from both masters. When they do, the results 
are often interesting. 

It is not, then, uncritical loyalty to a particular master that makes the 
New Left bridle at the postwar history. It is rather what they perceive as the 
tone, commitment, and power of the post-Beardian historians that annoys 
and angers the young radicals. The most obvious of these characteristics is, 
of course, the imputed political conservatism of their elders. The new 
history is, so it seems to the young Leftists, history at the service of an 
elitist and aristocratic definition of society, and the “American Celebra¬ 
tion.” Until recently, notes Arnold Rogow, the American intellectual’s 
‘View of the common man was essentially Jeffersonian.” Now the common 
man is being “muckraked,” and the older liberal tradition is being 
repudiated as the intellectuals adopt the New Conservatism.^^ To Norman 
Pollack the new history represents the “treason of the intellectuals,” 
Frightened by Joseph McCarthy’s witch-hunts, they cravenly retreated from 
the exposed Left to a safe Right. 

Equally irritating to the New Left, though less widely advertised, are 
the supposed institutional power and influence of the post-Beardians. 
Intellectually complacent, often supercilious, they are, we are told, flrml" 
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implanted in the prestigious eastern private universities, where they form an 
academic establishment capable of using its professional power to proscribe 
dissent and encourage conformity.Indeed, there is among the young 
radical academicians a sense of persecution that, since it is largely 
anticipatory, seems excessive. Convinced that they are struggling against a 
pernicious power elite, they see in their professional lives what they are 
convinced obtains in the flow of American history itself. The conspiracies 
against the people by the interests find a parallel in the efforts of the 
historical establishment to suppress the radical voice. 

But perhaps the worst offense of the postwar history is its failure to 
provide the New Left with a “usable past.” The charge like the term is 
ambiguous. “Usable past” implies m the first place a concern for historical 
guidelines, an interest that the New Left surely shares with much of 
mankind. At this point it would be well to recall that the New Left is 
programmatic and activist; it is the product not of a great book or a great 
prophet but of the social maladjustments of our day. Many of the young 
scholars who have Joined the recent attack against the historiographic trends 
of the past decade have been men living and working very much in a radical 
and dissenting present. As historians and radicals it is natural that they 
should seek wisdom in the past. Staughton Lynd, a talented New Left 
historian, has been quite explicit about the need for a usable radical past to 
provide direction for the new radical community, which otherwise appears 
doomed, he declares, to rehash problems its predecessors have already 


But the concept of a usable past also suggests that history may serve as 
a poltical weapon. To the young Leftists the most obvious partisan use of 
Mstoiy is to domesticate radicalism in America. In all fairness, it must be 
said that this is largely a counterattack. The Right has always insisted that 
radicalism is un-American, a foreign import embraced only by those who 
have no roots in the native culture or who have lost contact with those 
roots. But until quite recently the conservative claim has not been 
academicaly respectable, for from about 1910 until the late 1940’s the 
^ants of the profession devoted their scholarly energies to exhibiting the 
long and honorable record of insurgency and dissent on the frontier, on the 
fams, in the mmmg camps and factoiy towns. Now, some of the leading 
scholars of the nation have apparently given the old charge intellectual 
^ction of an impressive order. There is no native American radicalism, 
ey say not one that any balanced man would wish to acknowledge. 

to American 

circumstances, and hence deserving of the isolation and failure it has always 
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suffered. The challenge is clearly fundamental. If there has heen no true 
dissent in America; if a general con^nsus over capitalisiii, race relations, and 
expansionism has prevailed in the United States; if such dissent as has 
existed has been crankish and sour, the product not of a maladjusted society 
but of maladjusted men—then American history may well be monuii»ntaly 
irrelevant for contemporary radicalism. As scholars and social critics, 
simultaneously, the young New Left historians of course find this 
conclusion impossible to accept. 

Having dismissed the new postwar history, what do the young men of 
the Left hope to put in its place? It is not posable to say in a simple, 
categorical way. The young radicals know what they reject, and in fact their 
dislikes are often what most satisfactorfly defines them.^^ They are not, 
however, as clear about what they accept. Dissensions within the New Left 
Mstory are as general and intense as disagreements among the socialists, 
anarchists, pacifists, existentialists, and Meo-Fopulsts who compos the 
New Left movement. It is a panorama as complex as the pluralistic history 
the young radicals would refute. 

There is indeed an ambitious attempt at a general ^nthesis of America’s 
past by a New Left historian of good credentials,^® The Contours of 
American History by Professor William A. WilBams of the University of 
Wisconsin, but unfortunately this interesting book fails as a chart to the 
emerging radical history. The major theme of The Contours is the persistent 
tension in America between the two world views of commonwealth and 
individuaiism. The first, identified with “mercantilism,” is the very womb 
out of which the American nation emerged. As used by Wlliaim, 
“mercantilism” must not be confused with the retrograde economic 

doctrine of the standard textbook discu^ons. It means a benevolent 
paternalism displayed by an enlightened class of gentlemen—the “gentry”— 
who placed the interest of the whole community above that of any angle 
group including them^lves. While not without its serious limitations, most 
notably its recourse to foreign expansion to solve don^stic problems, 
mercantilism represents the benign side of the American tradition. Oppoang 
it, and virtually without redeemiog qualities, is “laissez-nous faire,” and, 
what is its essential ^nonym, “individualism-” To Williams this world view 
is socially corrosive, fostering competition rather than cooperation, anomie 
rather than community, profits rather than justice. 

This may seem to be a predictable Leftist dualism and may suggest at 
first glance the basis for a reconstructed radical history. Actually it gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy. Williams offers Mttle to the New Left. It is quite 
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dear from The Contours that few Americans ever questioned the sacrosanct 
nature of private property or ever could see much beyond more property or 
more geographic expansion as the solution for internal problems. Elements 
of American society did indeed differ in the depth of their social insight and 
fee degree of their humane empathies, but except for the small and 
impotent groups of sodaMsts at the end of the nineteenth century, they all 
suffered from the same fatal weakness of social imagination. In a word, 
though HfiHiams can scarcely intend it, we are back at consensus! 

^ In fact The Contours proves a constant embarrassment to the younger 
rauical scholars. Williams not only accepts the broad theme of an American 
ucnsensas, he also accepts a surprising number of the specific judgments of 
the post-Beardian history. He agrees with Brown and McDonald that 
mpport tor the Revolution and the Constitution transcended class lines.^^ 
He accepts the thesis of Ifammond and Hofstadter that the Jacksonians 
wp aggressive capitalist enteiprisers.^SHe agrees that the abolitionists were 
otien difircait and unreasonable men who failed to understand the 
comple.xices of race adjustment.-'* He acknowledges the dark side of 
vp^sm, althouga he is^critical of what he considers the supercilious tone 
% cetiactors.-^ To WiUiams, Franklin Roosevelt is a man who 

powe* for its own sake; Hoover, a true progressive in the 
mercanae tradition.- The book, moreover, is saturated with old-fashioned 
? ’ osop^cal idealism. Ideas, not interests, are what count in history, for 
meicffiiiiism. at least, is no mere rationalization of individual or class 
adv-anrage. DeJ-ed from Biblical moralism, it is tough and autonomous with 

acquisitive instincts.^'^This is scarcely the 
ic constmct a new radical history, and with regret several 
c. .,.e joung Leftist historians have conceded as much.^^ 


..ss-Ke ^ ^ee in what way it is 

7 ^ ^ historian at all. His credentials dLive 

SXt extravagant praise of the proto- 

“meicir-'C-” ST?' ^ ^^^"ee of a viable socialist tradition the 

^ Williams’ yearning to discover 

Here the young Leftists find strong support for their 

issrite to 

vieikeT ••(•Sni-K-- . 1 . -L n an expansionist nation, preying on its 

.national siaies and deaeph etphJs oTto^boId^lSs^ex 

cpp..tanities, each Amencan frontier was a new evasion. 
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It was not democracy that renewed itself in each new “West”; it was 
capitalism, and American foreign policy was merely the Instrument of this 
evasive westward thrust, 

But neither mercantilism nor expansionism provides a historical 
framework for the New Left equal to class struggle for the old. In the end 
The Contours is too personal and idiosyncratic, Williams is an angry 
dissenter who, despite his announced faith in a cooperative society, is 
beholden to no man for his historical vision, or, one is sometimes tempted 
to say, for his historical facts. But still the radical scholars listen to Williams. 
He may supply little they can use for understanding America’s domestic 
affairs, but he most emphatically speaks to them on the history of American 
foreign policy. The Contours and Williams’ specific works in diplomatic 
history^^ have had a powerful impact on a group of young diplomatic 
historians, many of whom have worked with him or under him at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The most successful of these younger scholars is Walter LaFeber,^^ 
whose book, The New Empire, won the Albert J. Beveridge Award in 
1962.^^ LaFeber is a sophisticated and urbane historian. Yet he is willing to 
make his radical philosophical stand quite explicit. In a 1962 book review 
he praises the tradition of Beard and Arthur B. Darling in American 
diplomatic history and assails those historians who “since 1945 .. .have 
been preoccupied with knifing Beard with one hand and using the other 
hand to pen caricatures of a unique unblemished Republic which became a 
world empire with little conscious human intervention.”^^ The thesis of The 
New Empire is that America’s venture into imperialism in the 1890’s was 
neither a historical accident nor a new departure. It was the culmination of 
a process dating at least to the 1850’s or 1860’s, the roots of which were 
primarily economic. Post-Civil War American imperialism sprang from the 
need of manufacturers for raw materials and markets. It was not 
absent-mindedness that led to the war with Spain and the annexation of 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico; it was the demands of business¬ 
men. 

LaFeber does not approve of American expansionism, but he is not a 
crude polemicist. His imperialist businessmen and policy makers are 
“responsible, conscientious men who accepted the economic and social 
realities of their day .. . and... were unafraid to strike out on new and 
uncharted paths in order to create what they sincerely hoped would be a 
better nation and a better world.”^^ Several other members of the Wisconsin 
school of diplomatic history are both less temperate and less convincing than 
LaFeber. John W. Rollins, in an essay on the anti-imperialists and American 
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foreign poiic}^? in the twentieth centuiy, reaches the tortured conclusion that 
e¥en most of tho^ who baiked at o¥ert Ainerican colonialism in the years 
since the Spanish-American War have been expansionists and imperialists. 
They may not ha¥e endorsed American occupation and control, but they 
have endorsed American economic penetration, and this is the same thing. 
Free trade, foreign iiiYestiiient, Point Four aid—aU, presumably, have been 
tools of Ameiiaii hegemonyUoyd Gardner examines the foreign policy 
ot the \qw Beal and concludes that following the disastrous economic 
setback of 1937-1938, ‘^the New Beal forsook viable domestic remedies and 
readied iiself ior ihe pursuit of... world frontiers ... as its solution to the 
crisis Olathe 1930s. In the end Gardner comes very close to attributing 
America entrance Into World War II, once cheered by'the Left as the 
dciense of democracy and freedom, to the reluctance of the Axis Powers to 
accept Ammcm demands for ‘Iberal trade and the Open Door.”^^ New 
i^fi re^ASionisiii couid not he better designed to antagonize the generation 
ihai waged ihe crusade against fascism! 

There is, in the New Left diplomatic history, an interesting rehabili¬ 
tation, expBcii or implied of isolationism. Williams himself seems to be its 
source. By denying ihe ^rious practice of isolation by the United States he 
makej^ the tew sincere advocates of minding our own business into rare, 
heroic souls^'^ Beards objure 1934 attack on American intervention in 
Earopean affairs. The Open Door ai^Home, has become an object of 
venerafen among the Wisconsk schooL^^They give isolationist Progressives 
jke liilaiii Borah credit for rare prescience in foretelling the dangers of the 
gamson state, the weight of mMitary costs, the penetration of American 
economic power into almcKt every sphere upon the globe, and the loss of 
jioer^’ at honie and abroad. 

Tie me^ge in all this is dear. America’s recent aggressive and 
proTocam-e Jo^ign poHcy is not the response of the moment; our reaction 
^945 was merely the latest tenn of an American 
_“7 T commenced with John Smith. From first 

governing prindple of our relations with 
.. .fe .i. we must not expect more of our acquisitive, capitalist society. 


» .««..urcs on America’s earlier foreign affairs the New Left is 
h projecting onto hisiory its present cold war fears and frustrations 
The pattern o. piesent-mmdednes persists in its view of America’s domestic 
P^t. Just as they would transform the country’s^a'Ls rle 

«„Id. ae young .udicals „o ,o Irienttog 

An.nc» uxuoly telf, „d uoOnug furtatos aem mo» than thl IS 
pieiieiessors and ae moveaenls aey inspiied and led ^ 

At .e have teen, ae aacal attempt to recover America’s “progressive” 
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past seems to serve a number of purposes simultaneously. It satisfies a 
natural curiosity about radical antecedents and represents an understandable 
quest for direction. But more important, and less disinterested, the New 
Left’s concern with the nation’s reformist past is an attempt to establish its 
own legitimacy. 

This search for a historical sanction is the main concern of Pollack, 
although at times it might appear that his real purpose is to dethrone the 
leading representatives of the ‘‘establishment.” Leaving aside this strong 
acerbic aspect of Pollack’s work, we find that his main point is that there 
has indeed been a viable radical tradition native to America, a tradition 
associated with agrarian insurgency, which reached its apogee during the 
PopuMst revolt. Far from fleeing the industrial reaBties of the day, as has 
been suggested by Oscar Handlin, Hofstadter, and others, the Popul^ts 
realistically diagnosed the problems of emerging industrialism and realis¬ 
tically prescribed for them. Neither rural xenophobes nor ignorant 
paranoids but perceptive radical humanitarians, they produced a critique of 
capitalist society still valid today. Indeed their analysis of American 
industrial capitalism closely paralleled Marx’s dissection of early European 
industrial society, which su^ests to Pollack the “extremely exdting 
prospect” that the ‘TopuMst experience might weE chaEenge a basic 
proposition in historicai writing—the uniqueness of America.” True, 
contemporary American Marxists oppo^d the PopuEsts, but only because 
the Marxists were excessively sectarian and poorly attuned to the needs of 
the American environment.'^^ 

PoEack’s defense of the Populists from some of their more intemperate 
critics, largely sociologists and political scientists, has been u^fuL He has, I 
think, at least made us realize that Populism had a humane and progresave 
side as well as a retrograde, nativist one. He has not, however, made many 
converts to his major thesis—the viability of the Populist tradition—even 
among the New Left. Despite his impassioned pleading, Populism appears 
too petit bourgeois and too inteEectuaEy ambiguous to ^rve as part of our 
radical past.'^^ His chief allies appear to be men identified with the old 
liberal Left who have retained their sympathy for insurgent rural America.'^^ 
More congenial as ancestors for the New Leftists than the provincial 
dissenters of the 1890’s are the certified urban radicals, the Socialists and 
anarchists. WEEams, after—in The dismissing the Socialists of this 

era as impotent, later converts them into seere “who made between 1890 
and 1917 the most relevant and mature adaptation to the end of the 
frontier.”"^ James Weinstein, editor of Studies on the Left, has made that 
Journal virtuaEy into an instmment for pulling SoaaHsm into the 
mainstream of American Mstory. 

In this endeavor, Weinstein is battling the prevailing view that Socualmr 
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faied m the United States because of its own inner inadequacies. On the 
costiary, he as^rts, American Socialism did not fall; it was knocked down. 
After riding a great popular wa¥e during World War I, Socialism was 
anashed^by the patriotic suppremons perpetrated by the Wilson adminis- 
SodalisEii is America’s “hidden heritage,” which has been 
maligned and abused as much by the historians as by the Attorney General. 
Hie iistoiiaiis “liaYe proYided little that is usable to the newly emerging 
American left.” “But not al generations,” he concludes in a manifesto, 
"haYe an equal stake in obscuring the past. Hopefully the new historians of 
American radicalism wil be more disposed to leam from it, and less inclined 
to bend ift howeYer subconsciously, to their more narrow and immediate 
purpose.''^ 


leinstein’s concern is with the mainstream Socialism of Eugene Debs. 
iMrt: of tie Mew prefers anardiism to Socialism and has sought to 
recover an amiautfioritariae radical past for the United States. Richard 
IMnnon, a ^IMeclared radical, has written a sympathetic biography of 
anircMsi Emm Goidman that turns that eccentric but truly interesting 
TOinffi Eoi only into a “cmirageous, compassionate, inteUigent human 
temg bill into a prophetess of dangerous totalitarian tendencies within the 
Uett. ' Hesi\’ David Tlioreau is another radical who appeals to the anarchist 
llien iynd recently questioned Hioreau’s pacifist and anarchist ere- 
icntials. tie rasiiiing furor amply confirmed his claim that the author of 

Cffif Disobedunce had -‘become the patron saint of the new radicals and of 

unadjusted AiEericaas.”*^^ 


- ,11 lo luenuiy witft tJie political 

i^ares and outcasts. Urban middle-class reform, on the other hand, earns 
contempt. Gabnel Kolko considers the progressive movement a fraud 

Ke of early twentieth-century legislation ostensibly designed to 

xegikate business m the _ _j .. „ 


r^^te business m the interest of the^ cotLon good 
li,, them^lves anxious to prevent destructive compeSlon.^^ 

The .^mfcmation of giittenng promise and empty performance in nroeres 
m the end headed off -the radical potenSl^f mr^L^c^^^^d 

^“1 or, in other words, of true so“d 

.a. JOE. . tiu J Pre^essivism was a movement 


otherwise. tracLtodTtee^^ 

to the newTo^^onte T 

icmestic mi foTtlgnr^ structure and its requirements. 
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WMe Sklar, unlike Kolko, concedes that what emerged was reform and not 
mere shanis it is as difficult to recognize in his Progre^ivism as in Koiko^s 
anything of the humanitarianism, the self-criticism, and the social imagiiia- 
tion that historians have generally found in the liberal political movenKuts 
of the early twentieth century. 

The New Left treatment of the New Deal so far has been skimpy. But it is 
fairly clear, from some interesting fragments, what it will look like when it 
foly emerges. In a sharply critical review of Arthur ScMesinger, Jr.X The 
Age of Roosevelt, Jacob Cohen declares the “New Deal marks the last 
act... by which American politics accommodated itself to the problems of 
economic justice raised by the ^stem of countervailing powers.” He denies 
to Roosevelt and Ms associates the honorable label of “pragmatists.” 
Pragmatism possesses a vision of society out of wMch true social 
experimentaiism can emerge. The New Deal was goaless and ahnie^, 
without either moral or practical purpo^s.^^ “In the long run what did the 
New Deal do?” asks Marc Schleifer. 

Are there other, more flouiisMng offspring of the corporate and progresive 
income tax than Madison Avenue expense-account culture, and the 
Pentagon? With the exception of Jimmy Hof fa and a few reinnant leftist 
unions, what significance and militant honor is there now m a ’‘‘strong"’’ 
trade union movement? Who can better remember Pearl Harbor than the 
hundreds of thousands of dead CMne», Koreans, Vietnamese, Laotians, 
Filipinos, etc., we have kMled since the end of the Second World War?^ 

The New Left’s harsh Judgment of twentieth-centuiy reform is not I 
surest, the inevitable conclusion imposed by the facts. It is dictated, in the 
first place, by ideological predispositions. Young Left historians like Kolko 
cannot endorse any political movement that did not aim at a coo|^rative 
society. Progressivism also gets bad marks, one suspects, because it was so 
eminently respectable. Kolko characteristicaly attacks the muckiakeis as 
men “with commonplace talents and middle class values.”^^ The assault on 
the New I^al, on the other hand, is a more complex matter. For soim of 
the New Leftists it is an adolescent blow for independence. The New Eteai 
was the political faith of their parents in a quite literal way. In rejecting it 
they are rejecting their fathers and their fatheis’ faith.^^ For others, m 
ScMeifer’s polemic suggests, the New Deal is the immediate source of the 
liberal welfare state, and they despise it as much as they do the flaccid, 
self-satisfied society that they hold as its direct descendant. 

Each of the;^ reform movements poses a problem of identificatioii for 
the New Left. Whether they pass muster is not self-evideet. To each mast 
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firsi be put a series of questions; Was it truly radical? Was it proletarian? 
Wmx were its relations to the existing establishment? Each of the young 
men is asking himself; would I have supported it? For past reform 
mowemests there is, then, as yet no prescribed New Left canon of historical 
virtue, and the young Leftists are at this point groping for appropriate 
attitudes and reqxmses. There is one exception to this uncertainty. There is 
DO doubt how the young radicals would have responded to the movement 
for racial equah'ty in America, and there is no ambiguity in their attitudes 
toward the historical champions of the Negro. 

Without a doubt the struggle for Negro equality during the last century 
mi a half has received more attention from the New Left than any other 
angle “progressive" movement of our past. There is no need to belabor the 
prwni-mindedeess of this concern. It flows from the intense immersion of 
trie left today in the problems of civil rights. What could be more obvious 
to even tne most superficial student of history than that the battles of Little 
Kocx. Seima. and Birmingham are the lineal descendants of those fought by 
the abolitionists aad later by the Radical Republicans? To the New Left the 
labe; "New Abolitionists" for modem civil rights militants is more than a 


of abolitionism writes 
There is no question about when to cheer and when to hiss; the 
Frofc.em a in identifying the historiograpyc, not the historical, heroes and 
i^s. Lp 10 tins point, as we have seen, the New Left historians have been 
^Le 10 w^ie history' as rebuttal-rebuttal of some position of their 

firtoe, difficulties arise. The trouble is that the 
estabiishment already occupies the high ground Even in the bad 

was becoming radicalized. Paradoxically, at the very moment 

w.T “ r" ’• 
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Mstoriaos who appears to be critical of the abolitionists. There may be 
legitimate grounds on which to quarrel with David Donald’s work, but tbe 
Left, I believe, chiefly dislikes his reluctance to accept the abolitionists at 
their own estimate. When, in 1956, in a composite social portrait of the 
abolitionists, and later in his Charles Sumner and the Coming of the Civil 
War, Donald suggested that antislavery men were not exempt from the ego 
drives, the neurotic compulsions, the personal failing, and the capacity for 
selMeception that afflict other men, he called down on Ms head the wrath 
of the neoabolitionists. Louis Ruchames charges Donald with “insensitivity 
to the evEs of slavery.” His biography of Sumner is “the subversion of the 
character of a founding father of American civE equality... Fawn 
Brodie accuses Donald of performing a deft “surgical operation” on 
Sumner, not for the purpose of analyzing the man but to malgn aaci 
discredit the cause he fought for.^ AEeen Kraditor detects in Donald’s 
essay, ‘Toward a Reconsideration of Abolitionists,” as well as in Hof- 
stadter’s portrait of WendeE Phillips in The American Political TnMitiom, a 
“contempt for reform movements in general.”^^ 

It is not enough, I submit, for the New Left to make sentimental 
gestures. It is too bad that in their defense of the abolitionists they have not 
tackled the hard question Donald raises: why did so few out of so many 
Americans respond to the evE of slavery in such a way as to risk wealth, 
reputation, and even personal safety? A truly radical answer might be that 
America was so thorougMy and universaEy corrupt in its racial attitudes 
that only men who were virtuaEy at war with, their enviro^nment could really 
appreciate the evE of slavery and take an active and risky part in its 
destruction. In,deed, at least in part, this seems to he the implication of one 
New Left author, Leon litwack, who notes that racist bigotiy in ante 
teEum America pervaded every sector of society, including aboEtionism 
itself-^^ Instead of such a bold assault on Americaii values, however, the 
New Left seldom does more than reiterate the evE of slavery—a fact no one 
seriously disputes—as sufficient explanation for the aboEtionist impulse- In 
their anxiety to protect the civE rights movement, they have faEed to fa'C^ 
the obvious Mstorical problem. 

The abolitionists are a New Left “hero class. To Polack, at least, the 
PopuMsts are another. Strangely, the wage earners of America do not seem 
to constitute a third. As a group, the "^common people” reixive little 
attention from the young radicals. Koiko and Michael Harrington, both 
young men of the Left, have “rediscovered” poverty in the United States 
after the liberals declared it extinct.^ But although the continued pre^nce 
of the poor in an ostensibly rich nation su^ests stiE larger contrasts of 
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malti, mi comfitioa ih tlie past, neither work is, properly speaking, 

fcisiorical. 

More atMactory is Stephen Thernstrom’s Poverty and Progress, a work 
ini attests how tnily nsefiil it can be to examine American mythology 
with tie ^eptical eye of the Left. Basically Themstrom seeks to discover 
whether liieteenth-ceiitiiry America was really a land of opportunity for 
tie Iilxiriiig man. Unlike many of the new radicals, who, with Mills, confuse 
compatefs with conservatism, he is not afraid to use statistics or the insights 
of social p^ciolc^, and the resulting marriage of radical skepticism and 
|»st-le»illii! teclmiciue produces a lively offspring. 

Ill Ms study of Mewbuiyport in the mid-nineteenth century, Thern- 
siiom puts tie notlcm of Airieri,ca as a working-class paradise to the test. 
Ihatever may have been true of the contemporary West, wages for common 
laCei in the Massachusetts tows between 1850 and 1880 were not high, he 
ays, .tai the ubiquity of child and female labor demonstrates the inability 
c! wcr&ingmen to aipport their families unaided. The community was not 
^.asi.ess. industrialism heightened social antagonism and aroused serious 
leirs among the imddle class, which sought to smother social unrest under 
rneionc oi ‘‘the self-iBade man.” The function, or at least the result, of 
±15 miihcldgiziiig was to mm class frustration into class guilt and reduce 
danger of social upheaval by directing working-class discontent inward 
aguns* ihe oiscontcnted ihemffilves.^ 


T.tjs :ai it is ea»- to recognize the New Left tone. But the rest of the 
ituiy is s ilTSi-raie piece of »cial analysis that transcends any special 
liec.ci;-. Uas the mj-ih of the self-made man valid, Themstrom asks. In 
PiTt. icgeriously squeezing convincing conclusions out of the manuscript 
census leutn-.s. Tnemsirom demonstrates that while few unskilled wage 
en-eis. native or immigrant, left the blue-collar class, their sons often did 
mcve up to semiskilled status, and, more interesting, it was possible for a 
;Acriung-cIiss family, by exploiting every able-bodied member, and by 
wltrS:" uncer consumption" to acquire some property, usually the family 
In a worn, mobility did exist in America, or at least in 
y wbutjpun. but it was limited and did not preclude class antagonisms and 

p.emsircm's book clearly opens up impre^ve possibilities for writing 

. ““ ^“•■>••7" l--» !>=» few fono«,s or toitators among the New 

T..e .aci uem&nds an explanation, for in the 1930’s and 1940’s radical 
arote passionate, engaged studies of the labor movement.^^ The 
cr course, is that the radical intellectuals no longer regard the 
-i-'cnug nan in the same approving way. To the old Left the we ^ 
of bo.!, soiimae L hope. Ttael Ltro^ro" 
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both these seEtiments, Industrial unionism has triumphed, but it is dear to 
the Left that it has only succeeded in creating another self-centered 
pri¥ileged class. As a social being the American wage earner has succumbed 
to the mindless distractions of consumerism; as a political being he and his 
leaders are among the chief supporters of the “Warfare State. The 
disillusion is profound, and, among some of the New Leftists, the working 
class has teen replaced by the radical students and intellectuals themselves 
as the anticipated agents of progressive change. 

If the New I^ft refuses to worship the wage earner, it more 
unexpectedly refuses to curse the businessman. Kolko, at least obliquely, 
attacks the “revisionist” business historians for their uncritical appraisal of 
the robber barons,^^^ and, in his studies of the progressive era and of railroad 
regulation, he pictures businessmen as operating covertly off stage in a way 
scarcely designed to win our approval.^ AHen Solganick explicitly calls his 
recent article in Science and Society a “rebuttal of the entrepreneuriai 
school of business history But these two essays do not amount to much 
of an indictment, and we must place alongside such mild strictures of 
busine^men and their academic ch:ampions the rather favorable pres 
provided by scholars Eke Wiliams, LaFeber, and Lynd. 

WMie the New Left may not exalt workers at the exf^n^ of 
businesmen, surely, one assumes, they must reject a major premise of the 
new postwar history: the relative classlessness of x4merica and the absence 
here of serious class conflict. No one realy insists that revolution was 
endemic in the United States, but in at least two mstanc^s, surely in^the 
1770’s and again in the 1860’s, Americans kiled one another on Ainencari 
soli for reasons that appeared to them fundamental. Until receotij most 
American historians—both Marxists and liberal progressives—were prepared 
to agree that on these two occasions somethiiig like a class conflict di 
occur in the United States. Then came the chalenge. To the posi-World lar 
II histori^ans the American Revolution was not a social catadysm: it was a 
nationalist strode for independence. Its sequel, the Const!tudon, was 
Thermidorian reaction but a popular document supported by all classes. The 
Civil War was not a simple betw^een industrial capitalism and agrananiOT. « 
was generated by the failure of the political system, or the growtli of ri\ ^ 
actional ideologies and mythologies, or the weakness of institulxond on 
in America, or the mistakes and misdeeds of leaders and followers. There is 
indeed conflict in aH this, but it is the conflict of the post-Beaxdian histon^: 
it is pluralistic rather than dualistic, p^^cMc rather than maieriai 

Now the chaBengers have themselves been challenged, Staughton Lynd 
of Yale University, chief New Left historian of the Revolution and th^ 
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Cofflfederaiion period, accepts a modified version of the class conflict motif, 
in an mteresting brief study of Federalism in Dutchess County, New York, 
in the 1780’s, Lynd concludes that the Beardian political dichotomy 
betwen Federalist magnates and Antifederalist yeomen is generally valid. 
Tie stni^e over the Constitution, in the Hudson Valley at least, does have 
manj- of the elements of a dualistic class struggle. On the other hand he 
scL-owIedges serious flaws in the Beard-Becker interpretation. The adop¬ 
tion struggle was not one between former Tory Federalists and former 
pat.ri .\r.rifedera]isis but between large magnates and landlords on one side 
ana ir.e yeomaniy led by the lesser gentry on the other.^^ In an article in 
v.e -Marxist jcamal Science and Society, Lynd gives us a still more muted 
feardi-mism. If the New York experience is any guide, he teUs us, the 
Ccnstiiution in its genesis was neither an antidemocratic weapon of an elite, 
rc: 3 timeless, neutral distiUation of political wisdom. Admittedly the 
Federalist leaders in New York were social conservatives. Yet they were also 
ceepty pufclic-spiriied men, critical of any tendency in each other to put 
?.m-ate cor.ce.ms before devotion to country and firmly committed to 
reputucan gcvemment.” As for the party rank and file, they were often the 
ar:;sa.ns w.^o feared the foreign manufactures that the weak govem- 
men: under the .Ynides of Confederation could not exclude. Together these 
s-taps. n.e one teanul of the leveling spirit that had arisen during the war 

w leaders, the other anxious to protect its 

^ A.O 0 J. sjicceedeu in getting adopted a document that “established the 
...s: .emocraric government in any m^or nation of the world at that 

Beardian, but it is Beard in a highly sophisticated 
K.sai.'.. W, 1 E 0 UI the intrusive polemical tone. 

Confederation period like Themstrom’s in social 
'ty r«.a.s some of the possibilities of the New Left history. When used 

f questions the Left asks are still 

second great national 
work^f S perceptive treatment. 

plausibility^ of a class conflict analysis. ’ 
emo-1J 1: ^ “t^otual and 

S T'T '^hen they 

ar.d the Marxists . of slavery' attests. Was it also, as Beard 

Nonh ■ representing 1 
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middle-class capitalist America^ can at best be ambkalent about Union 
victory. If the former, where is class struggle? If both, how does one 
account for the selfish ruling class performing an act of such colo'^l 
generosity as emancipating the slaves? The old Left handled the problem in 
either of two ways. For Beard it scarcely existed; The Rise of Americm 
Cmilization reveals him as relatively insensitive to the evils of slavery and 
harshly critical of the abolitionists, ^ There is, then, no cru^de for freedom 
to emb.arrass him in his belief that the war was at heart an act of aggre^ion 
by capitalists against agrariansJ^ A Marxist like James Allen, a man 
obviously alive to the moral issue of slavery, solves the problem by 
supposiiig the Radical Republicans, the agents of emancipation, to he also 
the political wing of a progressive industrial capitalist cla^. The vrar that 
freed the slaves also established the social preconditions foi the eventual 

revolution. Both events, in a word, were Mstoricaly neces^iy and 
75 

Mstoricaly progre^ive. 

Neither of these solutions would seem po^ble for the New Left- One 
way to solve the difficulty is by acknowledging a ^rt of ambiguity in 
human affairs, wMch, in the last analysis, is fondamentaly inicoageiual to 
the New Left style. Irving Howe, who represents a bridge betmeen the oid 
and the New Left, notes that the war contained ‘"a double trath.” The 
conflict,, he writes in a review of Edmund Wilson’s Rbfiiblie Goie, ‘‘did mark 
the victory of modem capitalsm and did let loose those tendencies toward a 
centralized state wMch Wilson deplores, but also the Civfl War brought to an 
end the system by wMch one man could own another and therefore ... it 
represents a major turning in the moral develofment of the United 
States.”*^^ Similarly Howard Zinn, attempting to absolve the aboliionists 
from the grave charge of starting a bloody conflict, believes that, while the 
war was fought over slavery, it was not the result of the anti^veiy 
agitation. Paralleling the antipathy between abolitionist and slaveholder w’as 
a more potent conflict between ^‘antitariff, antibank. anticapitalist |iiid| 
antinationalist” southern agrarians on the one side and the ""natural poEtical 
leaders and controllers of the national economy” on the other, ii was the 
second group of antagonists who caused the war, for only they po^ssed 
sufficient power. But on^ce the war had started, these powerless abofiiioiiists 
transformed it into an irresistible attack on slavery 
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aroused the moral indignation of the Western world, bul hocaiiso it isolated 
the South from the progressive economic currents of the day. Wedded to its 
slave system the South became increasingly feudal and backward. Ulti¬ 
mately “the South’s slave civilization could not . . . coexist with an increas¬ 
ingly hostile, powerful and aggressive Northern Capitalism. 


me isew counterattack on the historiographic trends of the last 
twenty years is still in its early stages. We see at present only the lip of the 
iceberg. Beneath the surface still hes the main mass of young radical scholars 
just now completing their training at the major cosmopolitan grailuate 
schools. In the next few years these young men will be joining in the 
attempt to reconstruct a coherent leftist view of the American past,7^and 
m a penod when the American intelligentsia has become fascinated by the 
ra ic stu ent movement, these young historians will receive, I predict, an 
unusud amount of attention and display.^O If for no other reason, then, 
an their impact on the literate public, they will have to be reckoned with 

of tl'c i'calth 

5 7n No discipline should be without a dialogue, least 

represents a difficult and problematical niarriage of tlic 

oveT^e mm “ science, unanimity 

poZm ofll^ T' If- f «>■ " di‘Sturbing 
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atfenfion^If “otives aside, does the New Left history deserve the 

couiJ great histnri ^ style or impressive technique. But, of 
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scholars. more conventional younger 

but on their content^D^ey hav^r^^tv” ‘i®Pcnd not on their craft 
for its own sake? At their best I bef ^ say that is worth listening to 

convinced that Amends tciu^ted ^ 

political experience than did CpeansTdT 
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post-World Wai II historians. America may not exhibit as grim a record of 
exploitation and brutality as Romanov Russia or Bourbon Spain or Regency 
England 5 but it had its agonies and its injustices. More important, it had its 
evasions and its “uefinislied revolutions,” American "‘exceptionalism” did 
not include total exemption from the ills that societies are heir lo; it most 
emphatically did not exclude failure. 

But there is also a debit side of the ledger. The New Left has frequenily 
confused intellectual disagreement with the battle of generations and has 
often failed to play the scholarly game by the most eiementar^^ rales of fair 
play. The young radicals are often bad temf^red. In their civic concerns 
they are angry dissenters from the nation’s current foreign and domestic 
policies, and they sometimes allow the tone and rhetoric of the picket line 
and the handbill to invade their professional work. The Msiorical "^establish¬ 
ment” is not the political estabishment in Washington, and the young men 
of the Left must not treat scholarship as an opportunit}' for a poliiical 
harangue. 

But beyond these matters of taste there are weakne^^s in the emerging 
class conflict history that threaten to stultify the whole New Left iiBtorical 
enterprise. The young radicals’ rgection of the historical oirrents an® 
1945 has aH too often implied a denial not only of concliiaons 

but also of the social sciences and the new statistical meth-odol^^"- 
Admittediy both of these new methods can be abu^d, but by re^ctiag 
these anMyticai tools the young radical Mstorians are, is effect, isfimiig 
themselves and perhaps, ultimately, are conagning iheir eilorts lo sieiilin'. 
Their response is all the more surprising when we recal the old Left s 
respect for science and for “scientific” history. 

But most disturbing of all is the New Left s exa^eratea pre»ni- 
mindedness. It suggests a contempt for pure Mstoiya Msioiv’ that has not 
enlisted in the good fight. The young radicals’ efforts are generalh" gcvemed 
not by the natural dialogue of the discipline but by the concerns of the 
outside cultural and poEtica! world. Clio at their behest has conned^ a 
uniform and does battle for social virtue. It is true that a niimber cf ihe 
middle generation have themselves teen influenced by a consemtiie 
political bias; more common among them, as we have^ seen, ^is a pditical 
neutrality which, however inadequate for ciiizen^ip, is surety useiuj 

scholarship. ... . * ^ 

It would be a pity if their social conraousness uncriticaliy 
the emergiiig generation of American scholars to SMy prescnfeed readm£ 
the American past. It would mean the loss of much youthld laierJ m 
history. It would also be a loss for the American political Uit. It ..is 

any programinaticvaliie^f^airrfy itiHiBt ;be hstoiy thst Is allowed to 
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itseif. Let the New Left ask its own questions of ilic pasi, biii lei (ho past 
then say its piece. America may well be “exceptional.” Knowing, j| may be 
ultimately more useful for the Left than denying it. And in (he end (here is 
no need to confuse the truths of the past with the needs of (he present and 
future. The complexities and perplexities of the next few decades may well 

justify the cooperative commonwealth without the need (o play tricks on 
the dead. 


become so numerous that it would l)e a 
ai^ tht h«t ! reasonably complete list. The following, however, are 

i^’‘^bard Armstrong, The Explosive Revival of the bar Left,” 
fSnriTii^^<j 15^5, 27-39; various authors. Partisan Review, XXXIl 

J83-205. 341-72, 526^2; Dissent, IX (Spring 1962 
T ^Summer 1965), 295-323; 

?oad Kel “ “iscus.ston of the 

WerneS suchlonti? Trotskyite and Communist extreme as 

Luce, The xL Le/m!^ Yofk STa t f 

Paal Jacoh^ qTi { a A recent anthology of New Left writings, 

S. 1966) be£s ' ff “■ ^ Documents (New 

JackNawfieId,.4^op/,ertcMj„“^^^^ 

W««ht IMtilLs. Robert 

For a ^ of a New T eft Invr ^’^present a New Left mood in economicfi. 

‘-abstiacied empmcists” or predominant 

Baiya of Frederick RaT»hrtn.r«v t-i discipline, see the review by Walter 

am), 90 Sd tte Se bf inStuciieson thiLeft, II 

Scientists.’’defence 

(Feb. 1959^^00.^^ ‘Amencan Consensus,’ ” Commentary, XXVIl 

wraing that flourished ^1910 American historical 

H%ham«.7,^^ra,,.(En^ew.SdCffit^ 1965)Vln Ch“'^^ 

str;ggIeLerpretation of the 
1933 ). For a paiaUel a^5t hv ;Mjt CXXXVII (July 26 

ebss conflict 'iewof our history congenW^^FrerA '^h°’ Marxists, found a 
and the Labor Surplus,” ^ ^ Shannon, “The Homestead Act 

A. Be^d, --Thelontier “ntrSofv"’T’ 637-51; Charles 

«9-62; C^er Goodrich and Sol Dav^dwn 1939). 

eumer/v L ‘be Westward 

61-116. Foragoodbriefreviewof thec&n<ri™f * ^^^6). 161-85, LI (Mar. 1936), 

Yvvo'^*^'’ Thesis: A *b« Turner thesis, see Gene 

Tm T' *‘*^‘=bTf K 930 S 

-bsskttactSVhefrnd^No™ ?e“oTkteuXo'”’r ®^<^°bs, 

ghton Lynd s Anti-Federalism in 
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Dutchess County, New York, in Studies on the Left, !V (Winter 1964), 74-75. Higham 
does not mention O'scar Handlin who, it is now cIklt, has been immensely influential, 
both through his own work and his students’, in developing the post-Be^dian canon. 
For a mature expression of Handlin’s views, see his volume The Americans: A New 
History of the People of the United States (Boston, 1963), 

7. The fun citations for these works are as foHows: Clarence Ver Ste^, The 
Formative Years, 1607-1763 (New York, 1964); Robert E. ’Blown, Middle-Class 
DemO'Cmcy and the Revolution in Massachusetts 1691-1780 (Ithaca,^ N- Y., 1955), 
and €3mries Beard and the Constitution: A Cntitail Analysis of An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution” (Princeton, N. J., 1956); Forrest McDonald, w 
the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution (Chicago, 1958), and h 
Pluribus Unum: The Formation of the American Republic, 1776-1790 (Boston, 1965), 
Paul Goodman, The Democratic-Republicans of Massachusetts: Politics in a Young 
Republic (Cambridge, Mass., 1964); Noble Cunningham, The Jeffersonian Republicans: 
The Formation of Party Organization, 1789-1801 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1957), Lee 
Benson, The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy: New York as a Test Case (Prin^ton, 
N. J.. 1961); Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from the Revokidon to 
the Cmii War (Princeton, N. J., 1957); Walter E. Hugins, Jacksonian 

the Working Class: A Study of the New York Workingmen^s Movement, 1829-18J7 
(Stanford, Calif., i960); David Donald, Charles Sumner and the Coming of the Cm! 
War (New York, 1960); Eric McKitrick, Andrew Johnson and Recomstmction 
(Chicago, 1960); Stanley Elkins, SiaveryK A Problem in American Imtimtionai ^ 
Inteileciua! Life (Chicago, 1959); Stanley Coben, ^‘North^stem Business and Radical 
Reconstruction: A Re-examination,” Mississ^pi VaSey Historical Review, XLVl (June 
1959); Robert H. WIebe, Budnessmen and Reform: A Study^ of the Progresmm 
Movement (Cambridge, Mass., 1962); and David J. Rotbrnm^PoMiics andPow^. The 
United States Senate, 1869-1901 (Cambridge, Mass., 1966). Needless to this list is 
not complete. 

8. On the Revolution, Robert P. Thomas, “A Quantitative Approach to the Study 
of the Effects of Briti^ Imperial Policy upon CoIonM Welfare: Some PrelimiMiy 
Findings,” Journal of Economic Histon\ XXV (Dec. 1965), 615-38; on the po^-Civ^ 
War farmer, see Allan Bc^ee, Money at Interest: The Fmn Mortgage on rfte 
Border (Ithaca, N. Y., 1955); Leslie E. Decker, Radroad Lands amd Politics: Toe 
Taxation of RaMroad Land Grants, 1865-1897 (Provideiitt, R. L, 1964), on at 
one group of robber barons, see Robert W. Fogel, The UnM}n Pacific RatiriML ^4 C-flK 
Studv in Premature Enterprise (Baltimore, Md., i960); for an overview of ^ e w o e 
"‘cliometric” literature, see Dor^lass North, Growth and Weifa-e in the A mencanrmL 
A New Economic History (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1966). 

9. Indeed, they are sometimes embarrassed by the excels of dociiin^e party-fae^ 
like Aptheker. See, eg., Joseph A. Ernst, ‘^Historians and the ColonM Era, StudMS on 
the Left, I (Winter, 1960), 79-84. 

10. Harold Cruse, “Amaicanizii^ the Radical Prc^ramr ibid., HI (Winto: 1963), 69. 

11. Cf. Eugene Genove^, “Wilkm Appleman ^lilmms on Marx and Amoica” ibM.. 
VI (Jan.-Feb. 1966), 76. 


12. As, e.g., C. Vann Woodward, Matthew Jo»ph»n, and Jackin T. Mam. 

13 Other gurus of the New Left include Paid Goodman, the ^ 

n;veuS Hubert Maxcuse, and Barrington Moore, Jr. AH the« -en 

the New Left’s vision of recent America, but none-except perhaps Moore seem as y 

to have had much effect on the way the New Left writes history. 

14. WiUiam Appleman Williams, The Contours ofAmertcm History (Cleveland. 196I\ 


490 . 
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15. AfnoM A- Rc^ow, “The Revolt against Social Equality,’* Dissent, IV (Autumn 

1951} For a compfaint from an older Populistic liberal and Beardian, see C. 

^'lan W«Ml.waid, ‘^Tie Populist Heritage and the Intellectuals,” American Scholar, 

XXIX Plater 1959-60), 55-72. 

16. Moimaii Polfaci:, ‘Tear of Man: Popaism, Authoritarianism and the Historian ” 

Agr^limMHistoty, XXXIX (Apr. 1965), 59-67. 

17. the remarks of Richard Drinnon in an interview by Peter Loewenbeig in 
Sm&s Off fie Left, H Po. 1, 1961), 79 ff. For an attack on the academic 

establishmeni” which transcends the discipline of history, see the prospectus, “The 
Radicalisin of Discloaire,” ibid., I (Fal 1959), 2-4. 

IS. Sltiiglitoii Lyiid, “Socalism, tie Forbidden Word,” ibid.. Ill (Summer 1963), 14 
fi. At tie Me time, however, Lynd was agreeing with N. Gordon Levin, Jr., that there 
wis littte if any .mtive Am-aican radicafism. See Lynd’s reply to Levin’s letter in 
XXXV (Jan, 1963), 74-75. For what Lynd does see as radical in the 
Amencan past, xe Mow, pp. 221-24. 

19 TWs j^twe qiality of almost all the New Left inteUectuals has been noted by 
Miciafii Ualza. a yoang Leftist historian of English Puritanism. (See Waizer, “The 
to-jEg Radicai: A Sympoanm.” i>isse«r, ix [Spring 1962], 129 ff.) 

M. Mat wimitBtes credentials” for the New Left is exceedingly hard to say. 

party cards; nor do they always acknowledge 
lE seiecmg my New Left historians 1 have used a combination of 
^ff->dentrication, intemal evidence, and a sort of historical dead 
% I®® I included among 

V l!;;: object to being so labeled. On the other hand others, surely, wiU 

^ -V imperfeci dafln^ftons 

21. This ac«ptar.ce of consensus in Conloun has been noticed by Hieham 

otos. See review of the book in Studies l m 

pLi'n-e-E historian, observes the same 

SiaerdT"- ’"I'^^phy of Emma Goldman (Rebel in Paradise: A 

‘ ^ ^ving grace, Wreszin notes, 

fs« Wr^ P consensus, he deplores it. 

rfeter'i9fe4],sa7 ^ Paradise: A Partisan for Emma,” Studies on the Left, IV 

22 . Wi2aEs.Ca-cJj-.irr. 105 ff., 158 ff. 

something of a 

SlS" abolitionist attack! (Ibid. 

25. im.. 333-38. 

as. /lii, 440,445, 

21. ibid.. 32 ff. 

:9b4-, ttp. the ir.irclu«Lr ^‘^logue about America’s Future (Chicago. 
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30. E.g., William Appleman Williams, American-Russian Relations, 1781-1947 (New 
York, 1952), The Tragedy of American Diplomacy (Cleveland, 1959), The United 
States, Cuba and Castro (New York, 1962). 

31. LaFeber was actually a student of Professor Fred Harvey Harrington at Wisconsin, 
although he acknowledges that he is deeply indebted to WilHams for instruction. (See 
Walter LaFeber, The New Empire: An Interpretation of American Expansion, 
1860-1898 [Ithaca, N. Y., 1963], 428.) 

32. That it should win this prestigious award casts some doubt either on the hostility 
of the establishment toward the New Left or on their academic influence. 

33. Walter LaFeber, “The Conscious Creation of a "World Wide Empire,’ ” a review^ of 
Richard Warner Van Alstyne’s The Rising American Empire, In Studies on the Left, II 
(No. 3,1962), 103 ff. 

34. LatFthei^ New Empire, ix. 

35. John W. Rollins, “The Anti-Imperialists and Twentieth Century Amerioin Foreign 
Policy,” Studies on the Left, III (No. 1, 1962), 9 ff. This paper was the subject of a 
symposium and is followed by comments by Harold Baron and Thomas I. McCormick, 
who seem to function as a cheering section rather than as oitics. 

36. It is obvious that part of the New Left attack on Roosevelt’s fore^ poicy derives 
from Charles Beard’s influential woik. President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 
1941: A Study in Appearances and Realities (New York, 1948). Gardner refuses, 
however, to accept the most extreme of Beard’s charges, that Roosevelt ei^ineered 
United States entrance into World War II for party purposes. (See Lloyd Gardner, 
""From New Deal to New Frontier, 19374941,” Studies on the Left, I [Fal! 1959], 29 
ff.) In Gardner’s recent book. Economic Aspects of New Deal Diplomacy |>fadison, 
Wis., 1964), the polemical tone is still more muted. 

37. Will,jams. Tragedy of American Diplomacy, esp. Chap. IV. 

38. See, e.g., Gardner, “From New Deal to New Frontier,” 30. 

39. Orde S. Pinckney, “William E. Borah: Critic of American Foie^ Poicy,” Studies 
on the Left, I (No. 3,1960), 48 ff., e^, 61. 

40. Only this intense preoccupation will explam the recent pubi^atioe of Sidney 
Lens’s Radicalism in America (New York, 1966). This book is an unimaginative 
miration of Hberai^adical activities in America by an editor of the New Left Joumal 
Liberation, It m%ht have been written by Vemon Parrington in tie 1920’s, though it is 
endor^ by Lynd and is clearly intended to teach the youi^ Left something of their 
predecessors. 


41. Pollack’s major statement of his position will found in The Populist Response 
to Industrial America (Cambridge, Mass,, 1962), but see also the following articles: 
“Hofstadter on Populism: A Critique of ‘The Age of Reform,’ ” Jemma! of Semthem 
History, XXVI (Nov. i960), 478-500, “The Myth of Populist Anti-Semitism,” 


A Critique of ‘American Views of the Jew,’ ” /o 
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new radical position on either of these movements that I have found is contained in 
two reviews of Benson’s Concept of Jacksonian Democracy, In both cases the reviewers 
disapproved of Benson’s attempt to place Jacksonian Democracy within the broad 
consensus framework. (See Lynd’s review in Commentary, XXXIII [Apr. 19621, 
366-68; Michael Lebowitz, “The Significance of Claptrap in American History,” 
Studies on the Left, III [Winter 1963], 79 ff.) 

43. Writers like Walter T. K. Nugent, Robert F. Durden, Paul Holbo, and C. Vann 
Woodward, who have recently championed the agrarian insurgency of the 1890’s, arc 
in the last analysis to be seen rather as men of rural background defending a rural 
Neo^opulist todition against an urban attack than as members of the New Left 
seeking to legitimate radicalism in America. (See Irwin Unger, “Critique of Norman 

Agricultural History, XXXIX [Apr. 1965], 75-80.) 

44. In a symposium on Socialism published in New Politics, I (Spring 1962), 40. 

45 See James Weinstein, “Anti-War Sentiment and the Socialist Party, 19174918,” 
mliUcal Science Quarterly, LXXIV (June 1959), passim, and “Socialism’s Hidden 
Hen^e: Scholarship Reinforces Political Mythology,” Studies on the Left, III (Fall 
ToSv Weinstein’s exchange with Gerald Friedberg, ibid., IV (Summer 

46. Weinstein, Socialism’s Hidden Heritage,” 108. Weinstein is not an unbalanced 
doctrinaire. In defending American SociaHsm against Friedberg’s charge of inner failure 
e con^des that a tradition of political democracy, relative social mobility, and a 
generally mcreasmg standard of living made possible by the expansion of American 
apitaJism from the end of the Civil War to the middle 1920’s” kept Socialism in 
Amenca from Incoming ‘a majority political movement.” (See the exchange with 
Fnedberg [p. 90], cited m note 45 above.) 

47- Drinnon, in Paradise, vii et passim. 

Thoreau: The Admirable Radical,” Liberation, VII (Feb. 

lL;lorthere^onse to Lynd’s article, see VIII (Apr. 1963), 22 ff. 

msistence on the competitive nature of late nineteenth- and early 

with the old Left and 

et^n^v^H^^i growing monopolization of the American 

trends d^SepS^"’ Populist-progressive view of economic 

A Reinterpretation of American 
History, 1900-1916 (New York, 1963), passim, esp. 285. The same theme in a 

^r^ve“S T "'/Tv” legisMon duringtte 

19^'7 Regulation, 1877-1916 [Princeton, N. J., 

sit“SriiS^9/!l^'^°I Economy of Modern United 

stares Liberalism, Studies on the Left, I (No. 3, 1960), 17 ff., esp. 40. 

ffTT (Autumn 1961), 461 

5^^ Schleifer, “A Socialist Plea for Black Nationalism,” ibid., XV (Sept. 1963), 

54. Kolko, Trmmpk of Conservatism, 161. 

y ramwashed chjldhood s beloved memory of Frankhn Delano 
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Roosevelt. Everybody’s liberal Jewish middle-class parents will cry like ^e if they 
evra read this. (‘After all, didn’t he save the Jews and take us out of the depression . ) 
Because I am a Socialist, and not a liberal, I know the answer.” (Schleifer, Socialist 
Plea,” 225-26.) 

56. Howard Wnn, SNCC: The New Abolitionists (Boston, 1964); see ^ 
assertion that “the search for an American radical tradition should begm with the 
Abolitionists,” since only they “punctured with the contempt it deserves, tte wline 
Hbeial hypocrisy that America is and has always been a democratic country without a 
feudal past....” (Letter in Commentary, XXXV [Jan. 1963), 74.) 

57. The works refened to are: Y>wy^tL.'D\siaon&,Antislavery Origins of the CM War 

in the United States (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1939); Hobbs Bames, The Anti-Slmery 

Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933); W. E. B. Du Bois, Black Reconstmctwn m 
America, 1860-1880 (New York, 1935); James Allen, Reconstruction, Battle /cw 
Democracy, 1865-1876 (New York, 1937); Francis B. Simkins and Robert Woody, 
South Carolina during Reconstruction (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1932); Vernon Wharton, 7ne 
Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1947). It would of course be a 
mistake to equate these older “Uberals” with the New Left radicals. Then sympattos 
for the Nmto and his friends did not run as deep, nor were they as unequivo<^ as 
those of the young Leftists of today. Still, the advent of ^ t 

Dumonds in the 1930’s and 1940’s represents a distinctly hberal shift m the histoncal 
tr^tment of race in America. 

58. Arthur Schleanger, Jr., “The Causes of the Civil Wax: A Note on Histoncal 

Sentimentalism ” Review, XVI (Oct. 1949), 969^1. 

59. Louis Ruchames, “The Pulitzer Prize Treatment of Charles Sumner,” Massachu¬ 
setts Review, n (Summer 1961), 761,749. 

60. Fawn Brodie,“Who Defends the AboHtionist?” in Th« 

Essays on the Abolitionists, ed. Martin Dubeiman (Princeton, N. J., 19 m), ^ 

essay has been reprinted in Dissent, XH (Summer 1965), 348-59. The Dubemm 

volume is a mine of New Left opinton on the antidavery movement. See parte^^ 

the e^ys by Lynd, Howard Zinn, and Dubennan himself, m addition to 

article. The essay by Silvan Tomkins, “The Psychok^ of 

Constructive Role of Violence and Suffering for the Indmdi^ ^ 

susests that the New Left has not been entirely willii« to abandon social psjcho^ 

;^e older generation. The attempt to utilize psychology to rw^nw t^ a^^ 

the abolitionists, while at the same time avoiding the pitM of - 

SQCcesdul, howeva:. Tomkins merely clothes in psychok^al jar^n _ e ^ 

the Left that the evil of davery was enou^ by itself to explam the abohtionKt reacbon 

to it. 

61. See Aileen Kraditor’s review article, “The Abolitionist 

the Left, V (Sprii^ 1965), 101. Actually the most “conservative ® 

his essay, “An Excess of Democracy,” reprinted m the ^s 

ReconJdered: Essays on the Cml War Era {2d ed., New York, 1956), 208-35. This 

piece not yet been noticecl by the New Left, howevca:. 

62. Leon Litwack, North of Slavery: The Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860 

(Chicago, 1961). 

63. The term is Rogow’s in “Revolt ^ainrf: SocM Equality/ 310. 

64. Gabriel Kolko, Wealth and Power in ^rica: 

Income Distribution (New York, 1962); htehael Bsarmgton, The Other Amenca. 

Poverty in the United States (New York, 1964). 

65. Stephan Themstrom, Poverty and Progress: Social MobSity in a ,\meteenth 

Century City (Ombridge, Ma^., 1964), Chaps. HIl. 
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66. Ibiil, SIM 37. 

67. PMUp ¥omi. History of the Labor Movement in the United States (2 vois.. 
New It urk, 1947-65); Leo HEbennan, The Labor Spy Racket (New York, 1937). 

GaMel Ko&o, “The Premises of BEsiness Revmoxmmf'* Business History Review 

XXXIH lAatanui 1959), 335 ff. 

69, See e^. Ko^Q^RmtoadsandRe^Mtiom, passim. 

70- Alea So^anick, “The Robber feroa Concept and Its Revisionists,” Science and 

Society, XXIX {Siimiiier 1965), 257-69. 

71. Staiigiitos Anti-Federalism in Dutches County, New York (Chicago, 1962), 
pesmm. A more empliatic a^ertlon of the theme of class struggle may be found in 
Lind s articfe, “IrTio Should Rule at Home? Dutchess County, New York, in the 
Ammcan Re¥oliit»ii ” WMiam and Mary Qmrteiiy, XVIII (July 1961), esp. 330-32. 

72. M “Caphafism, Demcxiacy and the United States Constitution: The Case of New 

York, • SciemcemdSociety, XXVD (Pal 1963), 385-413. 

73. At for fee pa»d before the of the Cotton Kingdom, Beard treats slavery 
as a mmmknt instftation, wMe he attacks the aboltiomsts for the “depths of their 

aba* and sauiifity.” As for the Radical Republicans, the particular postwar friends of 
» ® craving for power. (See Charles and Mary 

^d. The Rue ofAmeiican CkOkation [2 vo!s.. New York, 19331,1, 655, 698; D, 


,4. feoatos ae Irvmg Howe misread Beard, 1 think, when they claim him for the 
T ^ Marxists, Beard never approved of the victory for 

^astnal .4men£a, remaming sympathetic to the end to the agrarian society that the 

WM presiEiibly ovatirew. 

75. A]^^R€cmistmctioji, 17-38. 


76. Irvmg Howe, “Edmund Wilson and the Sea Slugs,” Dissent. X (Winter 1963), 70 ff. 
m Howw! Ztaj, “The Tactics of Agitation,” in Antislavery Vanguard, ed. Dubennan, 


4, IS f I^terP^t^tion,” Scmnce and Society. 

I Genovese is a crude economic 

? .f I ^ ^ an economic 

aacertainn ,” is that the strusle “w^the^W™** 

K sol, of coimt, of the same ^ xt (See page 112.) Moore 

13) fee your^ ndiols turn to him for ® ^ 

s^iL°z^. S£.S’s“i£=,TS™r«“®*”'rr’*' ■" ““ 
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Jes» Lemiscli of the University of Chic^o. HiB is both a brief review of what has 
been done and a call to further effort. For additional details, see ‘‘Ameiican Radical 
ffistoiy: A Progress Report/’ New Left Notes, Jan. 13, 1967, 2. Isrfr. John Roberts of 
NYU caled the REP and its plans to my attentwn. 

80- This fascination has already been exhibited in the extraordinary attention given 
Christopher Lasch’s book. The New Radimiism m Amerim, 1889-1963: The 
Intellectual as a Social Type (New York, 1965). TIik woA, a saies of lively and 
perceptive vi^ettes of various cultiiral radkals, is held togethar by an opaque and 
confusing theas that actuaHy defies all cat^ories of Left or R^t. De^ite the 
ambiguities, Lasch has been lionized by the inteSectual community, ie^ I beieve for 
Ms very read merits than for the fact that he writes in a Htoate way about twro subjects 
kresistible to the intelectiials: the Left and them^Ives- 
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Historian and the Climate of Opinion: 
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The Attempt to Write a More Scientific History 

ALLAN BOGUE (1967) 


The preceding selections by progresswe historians of the early twentieth 
century, post-war critics of the progresswes, and the young New Left 
scholars of the 1960s, surest that historical interpretations change in 
accordance with changes in the climate of opinion. But should this infliience 
be applauded or deprecated? Is it good that today’s histories reflect current 
affairs and modem thought in order that historical scholarship be ¥itai, 
relevant, controversial, and interesting to contemporary readers? Or does 
the climate of opinion constitute an obstacle to the fullest pomble 
understanding of the past? Is it unfortunate that over the years interpre¬ 
tations tend frequently to seem almost cyclical rather than cumulative as in 
the case of the sciences? If it is regrettable that historical knowledge does 
not merely grow through decades of re^arch, but actually changes 
dramatically in conjunction with alterations in dominant social thought, 
what can be done about it? 

In recent years those historians who have been most critical of the 
differences of interpretation that exist among their fellow scholars, and 
most emphatic in aUeging that scholarship often reflects climates of opinion 
more than it reflects the Mstoiicai evidence, have attempted to devise what 
may be called more ‘‘scientific” methods of studying and writing history. 

It is difficult to describe briefly the “scientific” or “behavioral science” 
movement that has been developed by Ameiican h^torians during the 1950s 
and 1960s. Practitioners of the new “scientific” or “behavioral” approach 
to history have not agreed on a detailed program nor on a theory of history. 
A few behavioral historians, for example, emphasize the connections 
between their “scientific” approach and the “scientific” method used in the 
histories of the late 1800s, but most do not. Those earlier “scientific 
histories” represented an attempt either to apply general laws to explain the 


Reprinted by permission, with omission of the first paragraph, from Allan Bogiie 
‘Wed States: The ‘New’ Poitical History,” pp. 185-207, in Waiter Laquein and 
Gleoi^ Mosse, eds.. The New History, VoL 4 of The Journal of Contemporary History 
Harper and Row Torchbook, N.Y., 1967. 
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development of the past, or else simply to accumulate mountains of data 
from the past on the assumption that some later historian would be able to 
interpret the data. Since most contemporary behavioral historians are 
neither searchers for general laws nor exclusively compilers of data, they do 
not generally see themselves as returning to the old “scientific history.’* 
What the new behavioral historians do agree on is that most history, as it has 
been traditionally written, lacks both precision and utilization of rigorous 
methods. They argue that, because historians have not devised techniques to 
satisfactorily answer the questions they ask and because the questions they 
do ask are the wrong ones, the vague impressions and guess-work to which 
the historians resort, and the changing climate of opinion, all obstruct 
cumulative historical understanding. 


Certain more specific characterizations of the behavioral movement can 
be made. First, the movement has been marked by attempts to systemati¬ 
cally quantify or measure data rather than to make assessments of quantity 
on the basis of common sense observations. Most energy to date has been 
expended upon systematic voting analyses of legislative bodies and of the 
general population. Second, the movement has been characterized by its 
^ population rather than to focus upon 

ehte mdmduals or groups as historians have traditionally done. Behav¬ 
ioral historians have assumed that wider coverage of the population offers 
an advantap in discovering underlying social processes, and the methods of 
quantification they employ are of course suited to mass data. Third, the 
movement has consciously eschewed the historian’s traditional concern for 
mor^ judgment and has protested that such explicit judgments are, strictly 
^eakmg as irrelevant to scholarship in history as to that in the sciences, 
rim tot characteristic is the least basic and least related to matters of 
method, but It IS the most obvious to a reader of the behavioral scholarship 
and supests the scientific aspirations of the behavioral movement. 

Alan Bogue (b. 1921), professor of history at the University of 
fscientific or behavioral history 

t^clow. Boguc emphasized that although only a 
mty of Amencan political historians were behavioiists, it was a growLg 

coiiltJd nT scholarship to date which 

collective bioaranhipc^^*’'^^ voting analyses and comparative 

SncSL S interpreted the substantive 

conclusions which have emerged from these quantitative studies as 
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opponents of reform. Bogue noted that such conclusions as these m%ht at 
first appear to support “consensus” rather than “conflict interpretations of 
Americans past, but that in fact the only casualty to result from these 
conclusions was an exclusively economic conflict interpretation. By closer 
and more systematic analysis, Bogue argued, the behavioral historians 
allowed room for the expression of ethnic, religious, intellectual, and 
economic factors either in conflict or consensus. In conclusion, Bogue 
summarized the objections of historians to the movement for systematic 
quantifications, and then made a plea for the use of new scientific 
approaches to political history along with the more traditional ones. 


American historians experimented with quantification in earlier years. 
Frederick Jackson Turner and some of his Wisconsin students, most notably 
Orin G. libby, were industriouriy mapping election returns and analyzing 
legislative roll cals at the turn of the century. libby s plea for the 
systematic study of congressional roB calls appeared in. the Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association in 1896.^ Turner never lost his 


enthusiasm for such methods and the imprint of his influence shows in the 
maj or pubBcations of a number of scholars. Work in this tradition apf^ared 
as late as 1941, but the early interest in quantification and political ecology- 
among historians subsided, perhaps tecause of the inadequate statistical 
methods of the pio.neers. 

At present a small numter of historians are trying to appl> scm:M- 
science methods an.d theory in American political Mstoiy with vaiying 
degrees of rigor. The nine men who were early ineiiit3eis of the American 
ffistorical A^ociation^s ad hoc committee for the collection of the basic 
quantitative data of American poEtical history, and others wEo have since 
become associated with the committee's work in one way or another, are at 
the center of the movement. Their seminar are producing recruits tor the 
cau^, as are the ^minars of some other liistorians who alow their graduate 
students to apply methods learned in satisfying the reqiiireiiieiits of minor 
or related fields. During the aimmer of 1965, thirty-five Mstorians gathered 
at Aim Arbor for a three-week seminar on voting and legiriative behavior 
under the auspices of the Inter-Univeisity consortium for poEtical resear<^ 
This group certainly did not include al the professional Msiorians who are 
interested in such matters and only representative doctoral canMates were 
invited. Not al tiio« in attendance, howwer, were deeply dedicated to a 
quantitative approach. It was an a^mbly composed in undeterred 
proportions of prophets, converts, neophytes, seekers, an mo ers. . n 
argot of the poEtical Mientist, sightly corrupted, poEtical Mstomns today 
number an overwhelming majority^ of standpatters, a small group ol 
dedicated switchers, and a growing number of their new votaries. Some 
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feelieve that the members of the last two categories are sufficiently different 
from the majority of American political Mstorians to Justify calling them 
feehamoral Mstorians—understanding behavioral to connote, in this instance, 
a strong interest in the methods, results, and implications of measurement, 
combined with some desire to produce research that is respectable by 
social-science criteria.^ I realize that the term raises problems, but for our 
purposes it is a convenient label. 

The behavioral Mstorians have not yet produced an impressive body of 
Mterature bearing upon American politics. There are in print various voting 
studies using ecological correlations, most of them quite simple in method 
two books and a number of articles in wMch scaling techniques or simpler 
methods of roll-cal analysis are e^d;^ a number of collective biograpMes of 
poliiical elites;^ a couple of articles dealing with the characteristics of the 
naiional electorate tetween 1800 and 1840 and another surveying voting 
trends in presidential elecrions;*^ a path-breaking monograph on the 
importance of the time dimension in evaluating election returns, as well as a 
major rea^sment of the political ideolo^ and voting l^havior of the 
lacksonm period;^ and several contributions concerned with the methods, 
problems, and promises of quantitative history.^ This is the type of work 
which the behavloralsts have published so far. 

What kind of finding are emerging from their endeavors? In two 
importam ariides Richard P. McCormick has riiowm that the Jackson 
elections did not represent the revolution in popular voting behavior that 
Mstorians lia^e m confidently assumed for so many years, and that 
eccmomic^ class affiliation apparently had little influence in affecting the 
pmiy choice of voters during the early national period.^® Lee Benson carried 
leas^ssment of Jacksonian democracy still further when he found that 
content analysis revealed basic Ideological differences between Whigs and 
I^mocrais. and paxtiCiilarly when he discovered that the multi-variate 
analyas of election returns in indicator precincts in New York showed 
etIiiiiKmItural conditioning to have been the most important variable 
assixriated with part\^ choice in that state. 

^Ihe writings of McCormick and Benson are perhaps the most impressive 
exhibits of the new historical persuasion, but a few other studies are 
representative. Using the Guttman scale as his major analytical tool, Joel 
Silbey assessed the significance of sectional and party ties in Congress during 
*e 1840s and early 1850s, finding that party ties withstood the impact of 
the slavery expanaon issue much better than aame of the conventional 
literature leads one to expect. George Daniels probed the problem of 
ethno^ltural loyalties and the 1860 election, and his analysis of precinct 
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¥otiiig returns in Iowa reinforced Joseph Schafer’s rather neglected findings 
of a generation ago that a majority of German voters in Wisconsiii and 
Illinois remained true to their Democratic party allegiance in the 1860 
electiofi.^^ Using multiple correlation techniques, Stanley Parsons destroyed 
a truism of Populist folklore by showing that Populist votes in Nebraska and 
mortgage interest rates were only slightly correlated, and that in so far as 
they were associated the correlation was negative rather than poative. In 
one of the tetter co-llective biographies published by a Mstorian to date, 
William T, Kerr, Jr* has riiown that the progressive leaders of Washington 
differed in various respects from their conservative counterparts, as wel as 
in the major sources of their support. Thomas B. Alexander and Ms students 
have published the initial results of what has since become an elaborate 
least-squares analysis of social and economic attributes and voting prefer¬ 
ence in ante-bellum Alabama and wMch contradicts the old generalization 
that the “Democrats became the party of poverty and numters, and the 
WMgs the party of property and talents.” 

A number of theses and dissertations tealing with similar or related 
problems are now complete. Samuel P. Hays drew upon some of these in 
suggesting that the urban reform movement of the early twentieth century 
was essentiaBy upper class in origin, and also in proporing an ethno-cultural 
interpretation of national voting behavior in the period 1865-1929.^ Joel 
Siltey found support in similar materials for his contention that ^ction- 
ahsm was not the only major influence shaping American politics during the 
1850s.^^ Much other re.seaich with a strong quantitative elenKnt is under 
way. These studies include rol-call analyses of Congres in the early natioEil 
f^riod, during the 1850s, i860s, and 1870s, and the progressive period, as 
well as of the Confederate Congress and midwestem state legislatures during 
the nineteenth century. Historians are preparing studies of the evolution of 
party structure during the nineteenth century, and others are studying 
popular voting behavior in states and regions in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 'There has al'» teen completed, or is under way, work 
which has important implications for poltical hstoiy even though its focus 
is not primarily political—most notably research in historical demography 
and population mobiBty, both spatial and 80(331.^“^ 

Much of the new quantitative history is unsophisticated in socM-sdence 
terms, A member of the AHA committee on quantitative data estiiiMted 
recently that there were no more than several dozen members of the Iffitoiy 
profession at the faculty level who are conversant with statistics throu^ 
multiple correlation and regre^on analysis, and if one omits the new breed 
of economic historian that is, I am sure, tnie.^ This state of affairs is 
changing as history graduates attend statistics courses and 
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methodology seminars, but it will be some time before there is a sizable 
cadre of historians confidently aware of both the promises and the pitfalls 
inherent in quantificatioE. 

Social scientists find the theoretical assumptions of the behavioral 
historians rather elementary. They are not trying simply to describe ‘Vhat 
happened,” in the parlance of the old ‘"scientific” liistorian, but their 
methock hardly conform to the basic rules of the behavioral approach 
sketched by David Easton in A Fmmework for Political Analysis. Few 
behavioraJ historians are consciously looking for findings with predictive 
wlue, or purpo^fuly giving their research a theoretical frame which the 
results may in part verify, moMy, or contradict. Instead, most are still 
problem or topic-oriented, using social-science techniques or theory to 
refiite or buld on the work of past historians or to probe new areas which 
catch their fancy. Lee Benson is an exception. To a far ^eater extent than 
any of the other historical behavioralists, he tries to make his theoretical 
coiranitineEts expicit and believes that a historian can make a major 
contribution to the social sciences. He has for instance su^ested certain 
basic propositions which, he argues, iluminate the behavior of the founding 
fathers: 

(1) The behavior of men is determined more by the ends they seek than by 
the means they use to achieve those ends; specifically, men favored the 
Constitution largely because they favored a Commercial Society, they 
opposed the Constitutioii largely because they favored an Agrarian Society. 

(2) The ends men choose are poatively related to the '‘modes and 
processes” by which they gain their livelihoods, the social environments in 
which they live, the social roles they occupy, the groups with whom they 
identify, and the groups with whom they regard themselves in conflict. (3) 
In certain historical situations, men who choose certain ends are more likely 
than their opponents to po^es the qualties and resources needed for 
victory; specifically, in the United States during the 1780s, commercial- 
minded men like Hamilton possessed the qualities and resources needed to 
defeat agrarian-minded men like Clinton. 

Such tehavioral iii,odels are rare indeed in the work of historians. Despite Ms 
concern for theoretical explication. Professor Benson’s work sometimes faOs 
diort of the standards that many Ixhavioral ^ientists consider essential, 
CMe searches the first edition of The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy in 
vain for any detafled di^u^on of the methods by which he selected his 
indicator precincts, or of the numbers of voters in Ms sample, or of 
correlations or significance tests underlying the party preference percentages 
wMch he asciit^d to the various ethno-cultural groups living in New York 
during the 1830s and 1840s.^^ 
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It can indeed be argued that social scientists ha¥e written almost as 



on wMch afl interested scholars might draw. Folowing such discussions, Ixe 
Benson. Charles Seilers, Samuel P, Hays, and Wiliam Riker (three historians 
and a political scientist) submitted a memorandum to tie Sock! Science 
Research Council. In response the Council incited ’W. Dean Bumliain to 
assess the problems of collecting electioii statistics in a number of states. 

While these developments were taking place, the Inter-Uiilversii}' 
consortium was also begimiiiig to consider the establshineiii of a data 
archives, having as a nucleus the data coflected by the Slinky Research 
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the caiefui historian need not dnpHcate every step of the research of 
predecessors who were interested in the same problem. 

While the work of colecting and recording has gone forward at the 
consortiEm, planning co^nferences have conridered the problems of adding 
legiriative materials, primarily roll call votes, to the archives, and various 
types of economic and ethno-cultiiral materials which seem necessary for 
any conadered analysis of the basic election data. At the Ann Arbor 
seminar in 1965, a number of historians expressed interest in essaying the 
difficult task of retrieving the election returns of the early national period 
and this work is now under way. The extent to which these collection and 
Krvice programs can be maintained and extended will largely depend, of 
course, on the w'iHingnes of granting agencies to subsidize the work and this 
in tom must depend to a considerable extent on the interest which 
histori^ans and social scientists riiow in using the archives. 

Its concrete achievements and the ambitiousness of its program clearly 
mark the combined con^rtium-AHA committee project as the most 
impressive evidence of the development of a quantifying and behavioral 
hctit in the historical profession. It is not the only organized effort in that 
direction, however. In 1964 the Mathematics Social Science Board, an 
offsprmg of the Social Science Research Counci and the Institute for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, sponsored the organization of a 
Mstoiy’ committee, headed by Robert Fogel of the University of Chicago 
The AHA ad hoc coinmittee is concerned primariy with the development of 
a data archives and with training programs geared to its use. The history 
eommittee of the ^ISSB is seeking ways of encouraging the spread of 
uiatheinaiical and statistical expertly: within the history profession. 

The behavioial movement among American political historians reflects 
in part a recent tendency among historians to draw more heavily upon the 
social sciences for method and theory. In Ms re^dei, American History and 
ilie Social Sciences^ published in 1964, Edward M. Saveth presents two 
dozen Mstorians, writing on concepts wMch are more usually considered to 
of primaii^’ interest to social scientists. A large number of other scholars 
could be added to Saveth’s list, who^ writings in some way reflect the 
mfluence of social-science thought or methods. The political behavioralists, 
howwer, are prepared to introduce considerably more quantification and 
rigor into their wwk than most such Mstorians. 

A few years ago, in a pa|^r paying tribute to a successful revolu- 
tion-the advent of behavioralism in political M:i€ii^ce-Robert Dahl devoted 
some attention to the causes of this development."^ He stressed the 
pioneering work of Professor Merriam at CMcago, the contributions of the 
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European emigre scholars who came to this country during the 1930s, the 
practical experience of political scientists in government and military service 
during the Second World War, the empirical promise of survey research 
techniques, the leadership of the SSRC, and the helping hand of the 
foundations. No doubt he would agree that the recent tremendous advances 
in computer technology have helped to confirm the trend. 

There are both similarities and differences between the early develop¬ 
ments in political science and those now occurring in history. If political 
science lagged behind sister fields in moving toward behavioralism, the lag in 
history has been greater. The commitment of historians to theory was of 
course typically le^ than that of political scientists even in the most 
unsystematic days of political lienee. There is among the behavioral 
historians no group analogous to the European emigres of the 193Ck, trained 
in a different tradition from their American coMeagues. Nor can we point to 
any history department occupying the pre-eminent position of the poltical 
science department at the University of Chicago as a disseminating center of 
behavioral ideas and methods. For a time in the late 1950s three historians 
at the University of Iowa were stressing quantification in their seminars and 
sending their graduates into the methods semin.ars of their coleagues in 
political science and sociology. But this group is now dispersed. 

There is no pioneer of quantifying techniques in the historical 
profession comparable in stature to Charles Merriam. But there were a 
number of historians, active during the 1930s and 194l)s, whose writings or 
seminar offerings anticipated a quantitative approach. During the 193(k 
James C. Malin used manuscript census rols to prepare demographic studies 
that modified conventional interpretations of frontier population move¬ 
ments and influenced a considerable number of other scholars either 
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political history should be viewed as an outgrowth of fundamental cultural 
developments, and that it could be attacked most conveniently at the state 
level. By the 1940s Oscar Handlin at Harvard was emphasizing ethnic group 
dynamics and their relationship to politics, and a number of students 
followed his lead, undertaking detailed studies of politics at the local level. 
At Cornell University, Paul Wallace Gates, although primarily interested in 
institutional economic history, was asking his graduate students to spend 
time in other social-science departments. No doubt there were others trying 
to direct the interests of their students into new channels. 

If the writings or teachings of Malin, Handhn, Gates, Cochran and 
others have helped to provide a favorable climate for a more intensive 
approach to American political history, I must also mention an early 
research project that had considerable influence upon the profession. During 
the late i940s, Merle Curti conceived the idea of studying a frontier county 
in Wisconsin intensively, and providing a rigorous test of the suggestion that 
the frontier was a significant factor in shaping American political institu¬ 
tions, the thesis stated so attractively by Frederick Jackson Turner in the 
18^s. Professor Curti was a graduate student under Turner at Harvard and 
was familiar with his interest in systematic political analysis. One of the 
handful of scholars who established American intellectual history on a firm 
foundation, he became chairman of the committee on historiography of the 
SSRC, organized in 1942-43, which prepared the Council’s Bulletin 54, 
entitled Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the 
Committee on Historiography, published in 1946. This report clearly 
brought out the concern over the problems of objectivity and relativism 
which had perplexed and disturbed thoughtful American historians during 
the previous couple of decades. Both the work of his committee and the 
somewhat acrimonious discussions which its report provoked, turned 
Professor Curti’s mind to the problems of objectively validating historical 
fact and theoiy. By this time also he had concluded that study of the 
frontier hypothesis had reached an impasse. Margaret Curti, a psychologist 
with sound training in statistics, had long maintained that historians should 
concern themselves to a greater extent with quantitative research and with 
the application of statistics to historical problems. This was the background 
of a study of Trempealeau county in western Wisconsin, designed to exploit 
the quantifiable information in the county records and in the manuscript 
censuses; The Making of an American Community: A Case Study of 
Democracy in a Frontier County, was published in 1959. 

Professor Curti s statistical methods were less rigorous than some social 
scientists demand today and some historians have disputed the study’s 
conclusions, but it is a milestone in American historiography. That a man 
ho had done so much to establish intellectual history should turn his 
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talents to such research gave respectability to quantification, as wel as 
testifying to the versatility and liveliness of Professor Curtf s mind. 

As in the field of political science, the SSRC has had considerable 
influence in changing the outlook of historians. It has always aided 
historians in projects with an inter-disciplinary character. During the last 
twenty years it has sponsored three monographs concerned with the 
problems of writing history. BuEetm 54 looked back to the relativist 
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fMrticiiIarly impresed by the work of Lazarsfeld and Key, and probing 
produces the names of other social scientists who set the tliinking of one or 
more of them on a new track—Rice, Merton, Duverger, Weber, Michels, 
liiM, Hannah Areodt, and Riesman. Ihere was some reaction, too, against 
the practice of borrowing concepts from the social scientists and applying 
iiem withoat rigorous proof. In The Age of Reform, for instance, Richard 
Hofstadter saggested that declining social status was a major motivating 
factor among both the Populists and the Progressives. Soon status revolution 
threatened to tecome a universal historical solvent, applied unfortunately 
with little resort to the careful quantification that would either corroborate 
or disprove the hypothesis. 


The most influential of the historical behavioralists specializing in 
American Mstoiy^ is l^e Benson. Having completed a doctoral dissertation 
on the economic and political background of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
he went to Harvard to study location theory; there he was greatly impressed 
by the rigor and precisioii with which Walter Isard was attacking the 
problems of location theory, and by the more ^sternatic approach of social 


Kieiitists in comiMrisoii to histori.aiis. Moving to Columbia, he met Paul 
lazarsfeM and found him appaled both by the flaccidity of historical 
aaal^^sis and by the ignorance of histoiy among social scientists. Professor 
lazarsfeM provided funds and encouraged Benson to investigate more 
precis approaches to American poltical histo^iy. From Benson’s work at 
Ae Coliimbia Bureau of Applied Sodal Research came Ms long article 
^ Re^arch Problems in Ameiion Historiograpliy,” wMch provided concrete 
ilusirations of the way in wMch simple time series of election results might 
^ u^d ,xQ explode generalizations long cherished by historians. A few 
historians were already stre^g quantffii^tion in their seminars, but it is 
miih ihe pubHaiioii of this article that the behavioral trend becomes dearly 
er.ient in Amerii^ historical writing. Other re^arch wMch Lee Benson 
^gan HI the 195& matured as papers on the causation of the Civil War and 
me Cimcept of Jackmmim Demmmcy: New York as a Test Case. Benson 
was 1 committed^economic cfetennmist when he began his doctoral work 
but. particularly in Ms study of Jacksonm democracy in New York he 
ua'overed that ^ Ms fomrala was inadequate. EthncHmltoal conditio^g 
to expilia la^cM’e thai did ecoaoHiM; interest. 

Stimaated by a siaaU group of social sdentiste at the State University 
0. owa durhrg late 1940s, William O. Aydelotte conceived the idea of a 
" IT in which biographical data were 

IT ^"‘Wy, and these 

Mtei^ related it possible to party affiliation and votmg iJhavior The 

Rockefeller Foundation launched the project with a grant and Professor 
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Aydeiotte has pushed it steadily forward, marching first for teac 
biograpliical information both here and abroad, working out ^tlsfactoiy 
classifications of the class and bumess backgrounds of the member of 
pariiairieiit, recording the divisions, subjecting data first to coireiation 
analysis (with rather discouraging results), then moving to scaling tech¬ 
niques, and along the way teaching him^lf social statistics and learning the 
technology of data processing and computer re^arch. Given Ms aitgect 
matter, one is tempted to look to Namier for Professor Aydelotte’s 
inspiration, but he maintains that his early work owed much more to 
Lazarsfeld and to The People's Choice than to Namier^’s studies of the 
British Parliament. Aydeiotte has not yet summarized his research in a 
book-length monograph, but he has delivered a number of important pa|»rs 
at Mstorical meetings, publishing some of them as artides, and lie has 
discussd the problems and rewards of such re^arch in nmmmm infomMl 
contacts with specialists in both AnKrican and Euro|»tii Mstoiy. Once a 
Mstorian recognizes that he must explain why men tehaved as they did in 
the past, he must turn if he is a thorough scholar to the dlKiipIiiies that 
concentrate on the explanation of human behavior; the quantificatioii 
movement in American political Mstoiy is one aspect of iMs chan^ of 
direction, but commitment to quantification is not equaly strong among 
the memtjers of the AHA committee; one of them wrote recently: 

... I am not an enthusiast for quantification. QuantifiaMe data make up 
only a portion of the evidence available to the histoiian. Moreover, if 
quantifiable data are to be used inteliigentiy, one must Mve a vast 
knowledge of the Mstorical context of the situatioii; the data are not 
^If-interpmting. Another grave danger with quantificatioii is that it cbm lead 
to an extremely imbalanced emphasis on thoK factors ihai cm be 
quantified, to the exclusion of others of equal or greater s^nficaace. 
Quantification, in other words, is merely one tool in the historian’s Ml; he 
must not misuse it or throw the other tools away. 

In a semes of papers and articles, Samuel P. Hays hM tried to aitlcuMie md 
to some extent shape the new trend in Ameri'On pofitical hfetoriogripliy. 
He has indicted “conventional political history’’ as *‘so preoccupied wdtli ihe 
outward and formal, the episodic, the unique and the individiMl, that it his 
failed to draw attention to some of the most agnificaiii &ve!opisesis of 
our poHtical past.”^^ Historians, he uiges, must study poMtial structure is 
detail: the voters, their socio-economic and ethno-cuitUTiI ^oupia^, fee 
pressure groups, the leadership cadres and the ^steins of decislon-iiiaidiig 
that operate at every level of fee Ameriran poMcal system, as wel as fee 
inter-relationfeips of fee» elements. By studying t!ie» coniponcnts of 
American politics in action through time, by pufeing Ixyond fee nrre 
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descriptiOE of political institutions and by penetrating the fog of rhetoric 
and ideology we can, he promises, reach the basic facts of political 
motwation, influefice, and power. In particular Hays emphasizes the need 
for study of politico at the grass roots in contrast to the national scene, and 
the tseneits to be gained by distinguidiing between political rhetoric and 
poMcal reality. Recently he has settled upon the term, ‘‘the social analysis 
of politics” as the most appropriate description of this approach. He 
empliasizes that quantitative data are important tools in this analysis and 
has also stiesed the usefulness of drawing upon the social sciences for both 
method and theory. Even “conventional” historians can argue that much of 
this prescription describes their current operations. The procedures which 
Professor Hays recommends differ from normal practice in American 
Mstoiy^ mainly in the relative emphasis that is placed upon local 
case studies, quantification, and soda! science theory. His articles describe 
whai behavioraiists and their students have been doing in varying degree for 
some time. But if his role so far has been primarily that of publicist and 
%Tithesizer, his emphasis on the historian's obligation to set his findings 
wiiMn some sort of conceptual perspective has been salutary. On the other 
hand, his unfavoraMe asesment of traditional history seems unnecessary or 
oirerdrawn to some behavioraiists. 

^e can say, quite accurately I beleve, that a large proportion of our 
political historians expend their energies in writing the biographies of 
individiial polricians, and that others pursue their research on political 
bodies, groups, and movements, almost solely in personal manuscripts, 
newspapers, ^and legMatlve debates. Usualy American historians have 
studied elections as unique expressioiis of the popular will rather than as 
pans of a time series, and limited their oonaderation of roll calls to final 
votes, and perhaps those on major amendments. We have as historians 
feeqiieiitiy l^n more impre^d by what our subjects have said than by 
mhat they have done. As a group we have been unsystematic in our 
generaBzatfons and loo fittle interested in comparisons and categorization. 
We often fafl to make our assumptions adequately expHcit, and in trying to 
understand huniaii motivation we often ignore the more sophisticated 
Aeonzffig ot the tehavioral xiences. The challenge confronting the 
IxMvioral Msiorian is to exploit the body of hard quantitative data that 
exists m election returns, iegisiative roll calls, court archives, census data 
fpublished and unpublished), state, county, and municipal records, and the 
.OTai accimiulaiioii of biographical facts avaiable in other types of sources, 
ms involves both learning the methods necessary to m.aster and manipulate 
.ese mimiidatiiig sources of information, and Ucommg more sophisticated 
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in the teclinic|iies of research design which are nece^ary to set finding in 
useful and defensible theoretical frameworks. 

Behavioral history does not proiiii.se short cuts or ea^ answers, if 
historians have over-emphasized some types of source materials, these 
cannot be ignored by the histori.aii who quantifies. The scales or other 
devices which reveal legislative voting patterns can be interpreted fuMy only 
if we read the preceding debates. Tables, graphs, and correlations do not 
explain themselves; they are the product of a particular research design and 
are subject to various interpretations. The politician's oratory may te 
designed to conceal or obfuscate his behavior no less than to explain it, and 
the scholar who uses the Congressmnal Globe is rather like the prospector 
who examines a salted claim. Manuscript colections, seme will sy, are 
more reliable; here the politician lays bare Ms motives. He may indeed, but 
again he may not, and it is shocking to discover how little some of the 
manuscript colections, regularly cited as major scurces in Mstoiical 
mono:graphs, actually reveal about the men who accumulated them. In 
addition, any manuscript colection is at best an accidental Msiorical 
accretion, pointing perhaps to conclusions that are compietdy differeni 
from thO'Se we would reach if al the related manuscript colections had been 
preserved. It is sobering also to remember that whenever a poltidari 
evaluates Ms election chances correctly (few^ run in anticipation of defeat), 
there are usually one or more opponents who judge the siiiiatian 
incorrectly. Remembering this, we wil treat the explanttioas of poliiicians 
with caution. But the interplay of contemporary ob^n^ation and explana¬ 
tion with quantitative evidence should alow us to push oar understaiidiag 
further than either type of source can caii>' us by 

In writing of cultural sources and economic change, Thomas C. Cochian 
points out that no one has yet develofwd a model in wMch al the vambles 
can be quantified. ‘X)ne cannot,” he 'writes, ‘^speak of nulls or do^ 01 
f^rsonality of values.”^^ We wil no doubt become increasingiy kigeiiious in 
developing ways to measure attitudes or values indirectly; ilie quaniifier 
may buld some dams and breakwaters in what Matthew AmoM unfairh’ 
termed “that huge Mississippi of fal^hood called Mstoiy, bin ilieie are 
rapids he wll not tame, tributaries he cannot explore, and quiexsands lie 
stiU cannot plumb by quantification. So American poitical Msloiians are 
not al going to become quantifiers, and not only for iMs reason. Much 
biography and so-caied conventional political Mstai>^ is and mill 

continue to attract many in the profession. The fact that qiiantitication 
for extra effort rather than a substitution of effort wSl discourage some 
from essavins it. 
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For those who find the fascination of political history in a smooth and 
colorful narrati¥e, the injection of numbers, tables, and scales may be jarring 
and unpleasing. The new political history must make its way by appealing to 
the intellectual curiosity of the reader; its impact must flow from the ideas 
and the sense of understanding that it imparts rather than from the colorful 
incident or well-told anecdote. Even so, behavioral historians need not 
Jettison the idea that history is a literary art. There is no reason why 
political histoiy should not still employ the well-turned phrase or striking 
ilustration, even though based on a foundation of measurement. 

For a time in the testing period ahead the behavioral historians may 
find editors suspicious and cold; their graduate students will encounter 
difficulties in ohtaming proper training in statistics and the use of 
computers; both faculty and students may find it difficult to obtain 
financial aid because the National Science Foundation has not officially 
recognized historians and granting agencies of humanistic temper are not 
likely to support behavioral history enthusiastically. These problems may in 
tie end be less disturbing than the limitations of the quantitative data 
American history and the inadequacies of the techniques now available for 
analyzing them. Since the behavioral historian cannot interview the dead 
politician of yesteryear, he is forced to place considerable emphasis on the 
study of abrogate data, particularly in election analysis. Here he encounters 
the problem of ecolo'gica! correlations which W. S. Robinson described some 
fifteen years ago. One cannot, on the basis of correlation analysis, deduce 
the behavior of an individual from the behavior of the aggregate. There is, as 
Austin Ranney has pointed out, a good deal to be learned from the study of 
aggregates as aggregates."^ What is more, it is possible in some instances to 
produce refined a^egate data. In some kates, for instance, poll lists of the 
nineteenth century and census data can be combined so that we know 
precisely the voters represented in precinct totals and many of their social 
characteristics— in contrast to situations in which we know only that voters 
represent a certain proportion of an electorate that has as a group certain 
demographic, socio-economic, or ethno-cultural characteristics. Must we 
stop there, or can we minimize the limits of possible error in moving from 
a^regate to individual, or work with probabilities rather than correlation 
analysis? Ferreting out virtually pure ethno-cultural or socio-economic 
constituencies seems offhand to be a commonsense solution, which election 
forecasters have nmd succe^fully on occasion; but the very purity of such 
units may impart bias. Aiming that we can use aggregate data in good 
conscience, we have fewer of them than we would like. One is hard put to 
find historical measures of some of the variables that survey research has 
%U!id to be important. The emphasis which behavioral historians are placing 
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on the importance of ethno-cultural groups may in part reflect the fact that 
the ethno-cultural reference group is the easiest to identify in historical 
data. Moreover, the statistics of social research are unfortunately much 
more useful in showing the relation,diips between variables at a particular 
moment than in demonstrating change over time. Mealy, the behavioral 
historian requires a statistics of time ^ries, of lag, of transition inatrixe:s, of 
growth models, and of indirect relationships where the association of tmo 
factors is measured by substituting a third for one or the other. Since most 
social scientists restrict their research to the findings of survey re^arch, 
there are few outstanding scholars in the behavioral disciplines who are 
interested in developing or refining the kind of statistical methods iliat 
historians would find particularly useful.^ ^ 

Aggregate election data provide evidence of a single act, although to 
some extent the preparation for this act can be deduced from examiiiatioii 
of other variables. The modem panel survey yields infomatiofi abcait tie 
period of preparation and sometimes adds reto^ctlve interpretatiOBS Iqr 
the actors as well. Can content analysis of newspaf^rs or other hfetoiicai 


documents be refined to the point wtiere it serves in am® ii®aajie is a 
substitute for the questioniiaire? Its advocates believe that this technique 

has been greatly improved during the present generation. CoEiingenci. anc 
qualitative content analysis in particular seem to promise resmts that are 
more interesting to historians than the rather mechanical exercises liiat vi 
common some years ago. The imaginative and flexible analyst ran indeed 
deduce political values, class stnictuie, influence and power svsiems. and 
key election issues from even the highly partisan newspapers >jf ti-e 
nineteenth century, provided he remembers that historical evidence nay 


come in all drapes and sizes. But it seems doubtful that amter.: or. 
soon reach the stage wfhere it ran te used to detect the exact tuni 



or the precise importance of the various issues hi election campaigns. 

If the American political historian faces problems in feifeg a; 
quantifiable data and in discovering appropriate stctisticc. tec.-.;:.;, 
runs other dan^rs in using political theoiy in plannmg and isleipre 
research. In effect he may allow such theoiy or its related ccnc 
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in unconscious revolt against the societal clianges thul arc depriving lum of 
the position of leadership which his fallier enjoyed, rather than a 
public-spirited reformer trying to improve society from rational and 
philanthropic motives. “If powerful grou|)s are denied access to formal 
power in legitimate ways” writes Samuel P. Hays, “they seek access througli 
procedures which the community considers illegitimate, dorrupt govern¬ 
ment, therefore, does not reflect the genius of evil men, but rather the lack 
of acceptable means for those who exercise power in the private community 
to wield the same influence in governmental affairs,”^^Such explanations 
may present old material in a new light, but in careless hands they may fit 
facts to theory rather than using them to test theory; and certainly such 
analysis gives little hint of the moral indignation that some historians have 
found in the progressive period. Once such pitfalls are recognized, however, 
they can be avoided. 


Some historians may consider behavioral history to be “consensus” 
history. In the introduction to The American Political Tradition, Richard 
Hofstadter noted in 1948 that “the common climate of American opinion” 
had “been much obscured by the tendency to place political conflict in the 
fore^ound of history,” and showed, in the essays that followed, the very 
considerable agreement that had existed among American political leaders 
irrespective of section or party. A few years later John Higham detected a 
growmg “cult of ‘American consensus’” in both the intellectual and 
pohtical history of America, and argued that “current scholarship” was 
“carrying out a massive grading operation to smooth over America’s social 
convulsions. It seems inevitable that the rather precise measurements and 
the detailed case studies of behavioral history will qualify the bold 
conclusions reached in some older general studies. The result need not be 
homogenized history, however. To prove consensus in our political history, 
the histonan must define politics, political ideas, and the American political 
system narrowly. In reality it is as much a political act to exclude a racial or 
m economic minority from participation in formal political institutions, or 
to keep a depressed sector of the population in bondage by failing to 
provide adequate educational and economic opportunities, as it is to share 
m the task of choosing a presidential candidate. With this understood, 
Amenc^ political life becomes once more the scene of fundamental 
pohticd confflet. And some of the behavioralists do bring this broad view to 
tiieu study of American political history. 

Cntics of quantification are common in the historical profession. Some 
of them suspect mter-disciplinary research on general principles. Arguing by 

the supreme 

ent of hybndization in the animal world is the mule-a creature 
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Without pride of ancestry or hope of progeny. Recently Professor Aydelotte 
discussed quantification in history in a temperate and closely-reasoned 
article in the American Historical Rep/ew (April 1966). He divides the 
arginnents of the most vociferous critics of quantification into four 
categories, questioning specifically: (1) the value of the work that has been 
done; (2) the feasibility of this approach in view of the admittedly limited 
materials available to historians; (3) the reliability of the results obtained by 
these techniques; and (4) the usefulness or significance of the results. There 
can, in the end, be only one convincing answer to such criticisms: the 
n^folness and intrinsic interest of the publications of the behavioral 
historians will determine whether quantification flourishes or withers as a 
historical technique. 

Lee Benson was sanguine about the future of the new political history 
when he wrote recently, “the prediction does not seem absurd that... by 
1984, a significant proportion of American historians wfli have accepted 
Buckle’s two basic propositions: (1) past human behavior can be studied 
scientifically; (2) the main business of historians is to participate in the 
overall scholarly enterprise of discovering and developing general laws of 
human behavior.”^ ^ The date is ominous and the future perhaps less assured 
than Benson believes. But the methods and theory of the social science 
disciplines ^em to promise much. If the behavioralists retain the broad and 
critical knowledge of sources found among conventional political historians, 
their keen awareness of the range of cultural and socio-economic differences 
at different times, and their willingness to search widely for alternative 
hypotheses, they may indeed contribute to a richer and more vital poltical 
history of the United States. 
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A Critique of the Scientific Hope 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. (1962) 
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complete objectivity or the deterministic laws of behavior which preclude 
individual free choice as the foundation for their approach^ most Mstorians 
reply that these tenets seem nevertheless to be implicit in the behavioiist 
concern with quantification and in the reliance upon social sciences. 
Further, most historians argue that whereas traditional scholarship con¬ 
cerned itself with the whole spectrum of life in the past, behaviorists have 
tackied only the narrow range of problems with which their methods can 
cope. Thus many of the most interesting and important Mstoricai questions 
are excluded. 

In the following selection (originally presented as an address to a 
meeting of sociologists) Arthur M. ScMesinger, Jr. (b. 1917), professor of 
history at the City University of New York, expressed ihe view of most 
Mstorians toward what he called the '"mystique’" of quantitative scholarship. 
Schlesinger focused less on the use of systematic methods of quantification, 
and more on the value of these methods as compared to those traditionally 
used by Mstorians, He singled out public opinion polls as the kind of 
systematic evidence wMch Mstorians have lacked and wMch some have 
assumed would have been invaluable. Schlesinger minimized ihe value of the 
polls in such a way as to su gg est that, through use of improved techniques, 
sociological pollsters collected data wMch ignored the most importani 
Mstoricai question: What did people tMnk at ihe time of real decision- 
making, as opposed to what they thought they thought ai ihe moment 
when they were approached by a pollster? Schlesinger pointed out the 
Mstoricai problem of determining the causes of the Civil ’I ai as an example 
of the type of significant question wMch no "^sciemiiic’" method can assw er 
any better than traditional methods. Like Beard, in ""’ftiiiien Hisioiv as an 
Act of Faith,” ScMesinger argued that the complex human factors which 
compose such an important part of the Mstoricai process caiiaoi he 
scientifically dissected or quantified and ihai the Mstoiian is 
subjectively related to what he studies. Yet, said ScMesinger. the questscra ot 
determiiiiiig the causes of the Civil War is typical of what hisioriins must 
to answer, however imperfectly. 

Because ScMesiiiger, like Charles Beard and Staughlon Lvnd. 
different view of scholarship would have to emerge if events were actuiJj 
Mstoricaly determined, he discussed the question of determinism, ScMe- 
singer imputed an implicitly deterministic phuosophj- to <- 

like Beard, he insisted that the evidence was insufficient :c substantLate the 
theory. Like Lynd, ScMesinger argued that in an>' case, men Me and 
decisions as if a comprehensiYe determinism did not exiSi. 

Let me, first, express m>- great pleasure in being hers. An h.s:cnar 

sociologists, I fear, is a case of an inferior Daniel cast ^ 

lions; but my naiural anxiety in facing this assemblage is tonik 
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by the satisfaction I have in being permitted to join this tribute to your 
president-a tribute which the humanist claims the right to share along with 
the card-holding empirical social researcher. However much one may 
occasionaly differ with Paul Lazarsfeld [president of the American 
Sociological Association in 1962]-and even more, on occasion, with the 
Lazarsfeldians-one must acknowledge both the brilliance and charm of the 
man and notable stimulus the sociologist has provided to all students, 
humane as weM as behavioral, of social processes. I might add that whenever 
I encounter Paul Lazarsfeld, I recognize the truth of an old adage much 
cherished by histori,ans 5 that, inside every sociologist, there is an humanist 
struggling to get out. 


As an historian, I am naturally strongly prejudiced in favor of an 
empirical social research. If I understand this term correctly, it refers, I take 
It, to two things: first, to gaining the most complete possible factual 
knowiedge about events which have already taken place; and, second, to 

devising inquiries and experiments which, by enlarging our knowledge about 
present and future events, may enlarge our understanding of social and 
human processes in general. No historian can possibly deny the value of 
empirical social research in both senses; such research is the stuff by which 
histonans live-and by which, I may add, we too often live carelessly and 
mesponsibly. I am well aware how dismally written history lacks in rigor 
how impressionistic the historian’s analysis so often is, how imprecise his 
generation [generalization?], how loose his language, how literary his whole 
styie of attack. Insofar as empirical social research can drive historians to 
cntrcrze their assumptions, to expose their premises, to tighten their logic 
to pursue and respect their facts, to restrain their rhetoric-in short, insofar 
^ It p’es them an acute sense of the extraordinary precariousness of the 
lusioncal enterpnse-it administers a whoUy salutary shock to a somewhat 
imcnticai and even complacent discipline. 

I would wish everything else I have to say this evening about empirical 
resemch to be construed in the light of this cride coeur. But I know 
come tonight to hear how wonderful empirical social 
*erefore conclude this part of my remark! by quickly 

SS to'^thr my indebtedness as an 

£ to ho “ vastly broadened my own 

emer^rii 1 ^ conception of the historical 

■ f ’ . ’ *cond, my own intense awareness of the shortcomines 

epistemdogrcal and methodological, of the enterprise. Let me nowZsTn 
^ question whether, granted all this, empirical social research in th! sense 
used by sociologists is the key to social knowledge. 

This question, it should now be clear, has to do, not with the value of 
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empirical social research per se, but with what one must call the mystique of 
empirical social research—the notion that it is, not one of se¥eral paths to 
social wisdom, but the central and infallible path. And this question deri¥es 
particularly from the extent to which empirical social research is taken by 
its practitioners to mean, above all, quantitative research—that is, research 
which deals in quantifiable problems and yields numerical or quasi- 
numerical conclusions. 

Again I do not want to be misunderstood. No historian can deny that 
quantitative research, complete with IBM cards and computers, can make an 
important contribution to Mstoricai understandieg—no historian, that is, 
who has examined, for example, a recent production by the historie:al 
branch of the Lazarsfeld family Massachusetts Shipping, 1697-1714, by the 
Bailyns. Yet the problem remains: dws quantitative research provide the 
best way of solving si^ficant historical problems? 

Your president raised one aspect of tMs question in a stimulating article 
in the Winter 1950-1951 issue of the Fubiic Opinion Qimterfy entitled 
‘‘The Obligations of the 1950 Bolster to the 1984 Historian.” Paul 
I^arsfeld proposed here that public opinion data can be of inestimable u^ 
to the future historian in defining the ‘prevaiifig values’ of a society and in 
charting the interaction between ideas and social action as well as in 
analyzing specific events Mke elections. Similarly, Hadley Cantrii in Ms. 
indispensable survey Pubiic Opinion, 1935-1946 suggests how useful 
Mstorians would have found a siimlar compiation of public opinion polls 
covering such confused and turbulent epochs of history as the American or 
French Revolution or the Civil War. 

At first, the thought of the avaiabiity of aich naterials is deeply 
attractive. Yet, on reflection, I wonder whether the existence of public 
opinion data would, in the end, cau« us to write the Mstory of these epochs 
very differently. What d«s a public opinion pol report? It reports 
essentialy, I would suppose, what people think they think. It does not 
report what people realy think, because people ordinarily don’t know what 
they realy think in advance of a atuation wMch compels them to act on the 
basis of their thoughts. Public opinion poling, in riiort, elicits essentialy an 
brespomiMe expression of opinion—irresponsible becau» no action is 
intended to follow the expression. The expiession of opinion Is not given 
weight or substance by a sense of accountability for consequences; when 
that sense of accountability enters, then the expression may very likely be 
different. 

Irresponsible opinion is certainly of interest. It may well tel us a great 
deal about the general atmosphere of a |»riod. But it is responable 
opinion—opinion when the cMps are down, opinion wMch ii^ues directly in 
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decision and action-which is relevant to the historical process and of 
primary interest to the historian. And public opinion polls do not add 
greatly to our knowledge of the evolution and distribution of responsible 
opinion. The measure of responsible opinion is not answers, but acts. As an 
experienced student of these matters, Harry S Truman, once put it, “I think 
the best poll there is is the count after election.” 

Polls catch public opinion in a plastic, unfinished, and superficial state, 
while the historian is concerned with opinion under the stress of decision, 
opinion as it is crystallized by events and leadership and brought to bear at 
points of pohtical and intellectual action. The difference between expres¬ 
sion without responsibility and expression under responsibility raises 
problems which go to the root of the whole question of assent. Cardinal 
Newman’s old distinction between “notional assent” and “real assent” 
represents one salient aspect of the problem involved in the difference 
between “public opinion” in the polls and “public opinion” in the historical 
process. 

Why does a political leader make a decision? The decision is generally 
the result of an accommodation between his own views of what is wise and 
the felt pressures on him as to what is possible. The crux of the matter is 
that the pressures are felt; they are politically kinetic pressures, not inert or 
latent attitudes. Only a crude politician construes felt pressures in terms of 
lobbies and pressure groups; a statesman is attuned by his own radar to a 
whole turmoil of public sentiment; he knows that, by action and by 
leadership, he can to some degree generate the pressures which will propel 
him along the course he has already chosen to go. Public opinion data can 
no doubt provide a kind of measure of his success in marshalling opinion. 
But his actions and the effective response to them provide a far more 
reliable measure. Nor do current attempts to evaluate the intensity with 
which opinions are held really meet the question, since they do not abolish 
the essential difference between responsible and irresponsible opinion. For 
this reason, I doubt whether full Gallup, Roper, Michigan, and Harris 
dossiers on the American or French Revolutions would radically change the 
historian’s view of these historic events. The best poll there is remains the 
count after election—not what people say they think, but what they do. 

PoUs represent only one aspect of the attempt to quantify historical 
data. A number of excellent historians-Sir Lewis Namier and his foUowers 
m Great Britain and certain American scholars under the spell of behavioral 
sciences-have mounted more general attacks on classic historical questions 
^ a formidable effort to make them surrender to quantitative solutions. 
This effort has a pervading complex of assumptions-that the role of human 
purposes, ideas and ideals in social action is vastly overrated; that history 
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can, in effect, be reduced to a set of social, ethnic, and economic tropisirs; 
and that the quantitative method can transform the historian into a 
detached and “scientific” observer. But there seem to me two main troubles 
with this effort—with an effort, for example, to solve quantitatively the 
problem of the causes of the Civil War. One is that most of the variables in 
an historical equation are not susceptible to comnMnsurabie quantification; 
the other is that the observer is too mixed up with the phenomena observed 
to eliminate the subjective element. 

When Sir Lewis Namier condemns the tendency to exa^erate ^*the 
importance of the conscious wEl and purpose in individuals,” he holds forth 
the possibility of a form of historical certitude—but he does so by dismissing 
a whole range of historical issues which happen not to be susceptible to 
quantification. This seems to me the essential trick of the quantitative 
approach. That approach claims a false precision by the simple strateg>^ of 
confining itself to the historic^ problems and materials with which 
quantitative techniques can deal—and ignoring afl other questions as trivial- 
The mystique of empirical social re^arch, in short, leads its acolytes to 
a^ccept as significant only the questions to which the quantitative magic can 
provide answers. As an humanist, I am bound to reply that almosi al 
important questions are importmt precisely because they are not suscep¬ 
tible to quantitative answers. The humanist, let me re|»at. does noi deny 
the value of the quantitative method. What he denies is that it can handle 
everything wMch the humanist must take into account; what he condeiniis 
is the a^umptioE that thin^ which quantitative methods can i handle don t 
matter. 

I would suggest that these are the thin^ that matter most- Nor 
accept the answer that it is all a temporary ^ortcoming of meihod-iiat 
improvements in technique will soon extend the sway of the quastiiative 
approach until it can subdue al problems. My old friend Professor B. F. 
Skinner tels us that this is so-and warns us that we must face the 
consequences. I would not a^ume that Profe^r Skinner sf^tks for al 
behavioral scientists, but I do feel that he has pursued the lo^c of 
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zero. Man’s vaunted creative powers, his original accomplishments in art, 
science and morals, his capacity to choose and our right to hold him 
responsible for the consequences of his choice-none of these is conspicuous 
in this new self-portrait. 

Where the democratic view assumes a measure, however limited, of free 
choice and individual responsibility, science. Professor Skinner suggests, 
refutes such fancies and absorbs everything in a system of comprehensive 

determinism. 

If this is so, then it is so; but the proof does not lie in assertion-or in 
extrapolation. It can lie only in demonstration—and in a demonstration that 
has not yet t^en made. Until it is made, those who accept this view accept it 
on faith. Science in such terms ceases to be a system of provisional 
hypothesis and Incomes instead a form of poetic myth, almost of religion. 

Hie defenders of behavioral science are sometimes given to the doubtful 
practice of trying to dispose of its critics by advancing theories about the 
l^rsonal or status insecurities which impel them to criticism. I do not wish 
to emulate this form of reductionism, and I will refrain, therefore, from 
speculating about the impulses which divide the world into what William 
James caled the tender-minded and the tough-minded—the impulses which 
make some people monists and others pluralists. The point is not the psyche 
of the individuals, but the merit of the arguments. 

The key is the demonstration—and one is compelled to doubt whether 
the neces^ demonstration is likely to be made in the near future. For one 
thing, the vision of comprehensive determinism remains a psychological 
impossibility in the sense that no human being could conceivably act upon 
It or live by it. As Sir Isai^ah Berlin has put it, “If we begin to take it 
^riously, then, indeed, the changes in our language, or moral notions, our 
attitudes toward one another, our views of history, of society and of 
eveiythlng else will be too profound to be even adumbrated.” We can no 
more imagine what the universe of a consistent determinist would be like 
than we can imagine what it would be like to Hve in a world without time or 
one wi& seventeen-dimensional space. And it is more than a psychological 
impossibility: it is also a quite ilegitimate extension of existing evidence. 
Until tie ommpotenire of determinism can be demonstrated by infallibility 
of prediction ^and control, one must surely stick with the provable facts and 
accept the existence of intractable elements in experience which may well, 
in the future as in the p^ast, continue to defy quantification. 

in this belief, I am encouraged by the testimony of Dr. Norbert Wiener, 
who has done as much as any one to invent the devices which make modern 
quantitative research possible. Dr. Wiener has noted the contention of 
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behavioral scientists that the m,ain task of the immediate fiitere is ‘‘to 
extend to the fields of anthropology, of sociolo-^, of economics, the 
methods of the natural sciences, in the hope of achieving a ike measure of 
success in the social fields. From beieving this necessary, they come to 
believe it po^ible. In this, I maintain, they show an excesive optiinmn, and 
a misunderstanding of the nature of all scientific achievement.” Success in 
exact science. Dr. Wiener points out, has come where there is a high degree 
of isolation of the phenomenon, from the observer—as in astronomy or 
atomic physics. But the social sciences deal with ^ort statistical runs, and 
observers are deeply, inextricably and indetemiinateiy involved in what they 
observe. He concludes: 


Whether our investigations in the social sciences be statistical or dy¬ 
namic .. . they can never be good to more than a very few decima! places, 
and, in short, can never furnish us with a quantity of verifiable, significant 
information which begins to compare with that which we have learned to 
expect in the natural sciences.. .. There is much 'which we must leave 
whether we like it or not, to the ‘hmscientific,” narrative method of the 
profe^ional historian. 


I would qualify Dr. Wiener’s conclusion only by expandiiig it. There is 
much, I would add, which we must leave, whether we like ii or not, not just 
to historians but to poets, novelsts, painters, mimcians. phSosophers, 
theologians, even politicians, even ^ints—in short, to one form or another 
of humanist. For an indefinite future, I suspect, humanisiii coiitinue to 


y- 

sc 
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understanding of society and men, quantitative social research is admiiaMe 
and indispensable. As a guide to the significance of problems, ii is 
misleading when it exudes the a^imption that only problems susceptible to 
quantitative solutions are iiii|X>rtaiit. As a means of explahiing hunasi or 
social behavior, it is powerful but profoundly incomplete. As the source of a 
theory of human nature and of the universe, it is but a new formulatioii of 


an ancient romantic myth. 
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The Historian as Moral Critic 

JOHN HICHAM (1962) 


In tlie essay reprinted below as the final selection, John Higham (b. 1920), 
professor of history at the University of Michigan, reviewed twentieth- 
century American historical scholarship and tried to resolve the conflicting 
demands of the subjectivity of the historian and the objectivity of the past. 

Explicitly rejecting the view that scholars could or should escape their 
own times, Higham stressed the vitality and relevance which contemporary 
involvement gave to a historian’s work. At the same time, Higham 
emphasized the narrow partisanship which could dominate the historical 
studies conducted by those who were primarily interested in reforming the 
present. He characterized the progressive histories of the earlier 1900s as 
congenial to the progressive and pragmatic climate of opinion, but as 
unattractive to the intellectual temper of the 1940s and 1950s. The 
dominant post-war mood brought with it different historical interpretations, 
ones which were not only less explicitly partisan than had been the case 
formerly, but in which an explicit moral perspective was almost altogether 
lacking. Higham expressed concern that this moral vacuum should exist in 
the scholarship- He did not implicitly accept the claims of the behavioral or 
scientific history movement as sufficient to replace the traditional moral 
concerns of historians. Writing in the early 1960s, before the New Left 
movement among younger historians was evident, he could not see the 
emergent neo-progressivism as an attempt to fill a moral void. From the 
perspective of the end of the 1960s, it can be seen that the New Left 
historians have attempted to answer Higham’s call. But Higham would likely 
question whether the young radical scholars were not too narrowly partisan 
to escape the criticisms he had previously made of earHer progressive 
historians for exploiting the past for reform purposes. 

H^am proposed that the historian be a moral critic in the sense that 
he study the moral aspects of the life of men in past generations. By 
focusing upon the moral assumptions and decisions made by individuals and 
societies, the historian would become responsive to the ethical dimension 
frequently ignored in purely causal analysis of how and why events 
occurred. Through knowledge of the moral patterns existent in the past, 
combined with causal analysis of what was historically possible and what 
was not, Higham suggested that the historian as moral critic could recon¬ 
struct and judge moral decisions without sacrificing the integrity of the past. 

Reprinted by permission from John Higham, “Beyond Consensus: The Historian as 
Mora! Cntic,” Amencan Historical Review, LXVII, April 1962, pp. 609-625. 
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A perennial dilemma of historical scholarship is its need to ii:se the resources 
of the present to discover what is not present, but past. The creathx 
historian lives a double life, responsive on one side to the questions and 
issues of his own age, faithful on the other side to the integrity of an age 
gone by. Too feeble an involvement in the life of the pre^nt makes for a 
slack and routine grasp of the past. But present cominitments that are too 
parochial imprison our imagination, instead of chalengiiig it. At one 
extreme, historical thought is sterile, at the other tendentious. How can 
historians, by the strength of their detachment, rise above a constricting 
present, and, by the amplitude of their commitinent, enter a living past? 

If this is a perennial problem, it has a special pertinence for the 
American historian today. He usually works in a vast educational system 
that rewards its employees with prestige and ^cuiity for predictable 
quantities of passionle^ research. The institutionai setting, therefore, 
encourages much routine and mechanical history. On the other hand, the 
ideological conflicts of the twentieth century have, until now, sw^ept many 
of our best historians in the oppoate direction, entangling them in laiher 
partisan commitments. 

For a long time institutional restraints and ideological pressures seemed 
to offset and balance one another in a fairly effeciive way. The pull of 
neutrality and the push of comniitineiit seemed enough adjusted to senr'e 
the pursuit of truth. A^ long as our present concerns remained fundamen- 
tally stable, a cumulative pattern of research could be observed. Conven¬ 
tional monographs foliow^ed easily in paths marked out by ihe major inter¬ 
pretive studies, and confidence in the progress of knowledge kept criticisn 
within manageable bounds. Now, however, that working balance has been 
upset. The old ideological positions have broken down, so that the idnd of 
present-mindedness that seemed to iHimiiiiaie American Ms*.or\ twen*.} 
years ago has largely outlived its usefulness. Many of the values and 
allegiances that guided our historical writing now seem unduly restrictive. 
There is, consequently, a danger and an opportunity: the danger of a largeiV 
negative scholarship, revisionist in motive but rouiine or merely clever in 
result; the opportunity of di^overing, with the help of our newer present, a 

Msto,ry of unsuspected richness and power. ^ 

Until very recently, two contemporan’ comniitments dominated ^ ine 
interpretation of American Mstoiyn First, many of the best ^.American 
historians felt a dose identification with particular actions or social groups. 
Secondly, progressive and pragmatic ideas had an extraordmaiy' control 01 er 
historical thinking. Both of these circumstances have dteied. 

In an increasingly homogeneous societyu historians cannot be as m- 
gently motivated by sectional, class, and ethnic ties as they were 2 quarter 
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of a century ago. Then militant southerners, confident westerners, defiant 
Brahmins, and the first self-conscious representatives of various ethnic 
minorities were turning up facets of our history reflective of their claims or 
grievances and championing regionalism, Puritanism, or cultural pluralism, 
as the case might be. There is much less of this now. Younger scholars are 
not impelled to vindicate their respective subjects as ardently as Samuel 
Eliot Morison championed the Puritans, Walter Prescott Webb, the Great 
Plains, Car! Wittke, the immigrants, or Ulrich B. Phillips and E. Merton 
Coulter, the South.^ One wonders how these various groupings in the 
American past will look to a new generation of historians, which is not 
anchored very securely in any of them. 

While social changes were eroding the group loyalties of many 
historians, their generally progressive assumptions about American history 
were also breaking down. The two trends worked together. Just as pro¬ 
gressive assumptions encouraged scholars to emphasize the struggle of con¬ 
tending groups in society, so the reaction against progressive historiography 
has discouraged such emphasis and has undermined the intellectual founda¬ 
tions of a group-centered point of view. We may, therefore, get to the heart 
of our current problem and opportunity when we understand what has 
happened to the progressive school of American historians. 

From the American Revolution to the Second World War the great 
majority of our historians assumed that the underlying movement of 
American history was in the direction of improvement or betterment, not 
only in wealth but in freedom or happiness. In this movement, setbacks and 
even reverses had occurred, of course, when the American people were 
temporarily faithless to their basic principles. Such interludes were pro¬ 
nounced “Repressible Conflicts,” “Great Aberrations,” or “Great Be¬ 
trayals,”^ to indicate that they arose from mutual misunderstandings, irra¬ 
tional mistakes, and moral holidays, not from any fundamental defect in 
American culture. Even the fashionable disillusion of the 1920’s left very 
little impress on professional historians. A President of the American 
Historical Association affirmed a law of progress in history in 1923, and in 
1929 a leading authority on American social history urged his colleagues to 
synthesize their data by asking how every event or influence had checked or 
accelerated social evolution.^ Attitudes such as these meant that historians 
were continually asking what each period “contributed” or “added” to the 
world of today. History was fundamentally aggregative, and even scholars 
devoted to the study of lost causes and vanished frontiers refused to draw 
pessimistic conclusions. They felt sure that the passing experience they 
cherished had left a permanent heritage of fruitful values."^ 

In the twentieth century these pervasive assumptions gave a strategic 
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importance to historians who had a hardheaded explanation of the 
dynamics of change—historians who rendered the progressive faith realsti- 
caliy by explaining how and why human effort sometimes overcame human 
inertia and sometimes succumbed to it. Change, these scholars said, takes 
place through struggle, and progress occurs when the more popular and 
democratic forces overcome the resistance to change offered by vested in¬ 
terests. And so American history became a story of epic conflict between 
over- and underprivileged groups. Whether this strife was chiefly between 
sections, as with Frederick Jackson Turner, or between opposing economic 
groups, as with Charles Beard, or between Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian 
ideologies, as with Vernon Farrington, a fundamental dualism cut ihroegh 
the course of American history.^ 

In polarizing history vertically, the progressive lealisis also secured a 
principal of periodization. With eyes focused on the climactic momeiits in 
the continuing stru^e, they dramatized the turning points when power had 
presumably shifted from one side to the other. Through revolution and 
counterrevolution, through reform and reaction, beat the rhythm of an 
exciting and meaningful history. Here indeed was a grand design, flexible, 
capacious, immediately relevant to the present interests of the 1920 s and 
1930’s, capable of elaboration in a multitude of researches, >-ei simple in 
outline. In 1939 Arthur ScMesinger, Sr., could compress a generation of 


historiography and the whole span of American poliiical Msioiy 
single sentence; ‘"A pericxi of concern for ihe rights of ihe few b 
ulaxly] been followed by one of concern for the wTongs of the many. 

Twenty years later, to most American Mstorians, the grand dtiii 
ably looked more like a grand illusion. Many of them in the i9c 


devoted their best energies to shattering the design. l! ha» 
tiou, proved wanting. Too much of liie mounting data of; 
tual, and economic history overflowed the dialectical can 
versus conservative. The groups to whom these labeis were 




much less persistent and cohesive in identiw and ai; 
allowed. The theory that change is effected through dom 
took too little account of the role ot accomiiiodaiioii 



American political Mstory, too little account of the kind cl mrxvatioi 
emphasized in American business Mstor>% too little account me interna 
tional influences so important to diplomatic and intellectual histon. 

Yet the design might have held together after a fasM.m-by stretcnin 
and squeezing, it might have contatned a good measure o! new research i 
the social attitudes that went into the design had lemimeu mtacn Aiie 


World War II, however, historians found themselves in a new' 
tractable and less responsive lo progressive values. Some oi those v 
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seemed too simple and too limited in their relevance to human experience. 
The vaunted realism of the progressive historians no longer seemed realistic 
enough. 

As far as historians were concerned, one of the principle casualties of 
the postwar world was the faith in progress itself. Few of them became 
prophets of doom, but fewer still remained oracles of hope. Their dis¬ 
enchantment owed something to the powerful polemic of Reinhold Niebuhr 
but more to their own sharpened awareness of America’s dependence on a 
precarious civilization. Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Frontier (Boston, 
1952), although too extreme in its conclusions to win general acceptance^ 
showed how an international perspective could cast a somber light on the 
epic theme of American progress: the frontier thesis became an explanation 
of the temporary and declining vitality of modern Western civilization. 
Other postprogressive scholars, such as George Kennan, studied American 
wars and diplomacy with an eye for the tragic and with a sense of the limits 
of American capacities.'^ The revisionist school of Civil War history declined 
when its thesis that partisan statesmen had willfully ignored constructive 
alternatives to a “needless” war and a “vindictive” peace began to look 
naively optimistic.** 

Perhaps the most widespread effect of the sober postwar mood was to 
deflate progressive confidence in social change. Instead of endorsing change 
or distinguishing between more and less desirable kinds of change, many 
historians grew cautious if not distrustful toward change as such. In the 
work of Ralph Gabriel, Clinton Rossitcr, Louis Hartz, Daniel Boorstin, 
Robert E. Brown, Edmund Morgan, and others, a new appreciation of con¬ 
tinuity in American history emerged. Neither in love with modernity nor 
entranced by the antique, many historians now emphasized the enduring 
uniformities of American life, the stability of institutions, the persistence of 
a national character. 

Thus, a conservative trend of historical interpretation set in, and as it 
gathered momentum it displayed other attitudes often found in conservative 
quarters. In contrast to the progressive historians’ confidence in mass demo¬ 
cracy, one notices among historians today a skeptical attitude toward the 
common man and a reluctance to give full sympathy to the underdog. Such 
dem^ratic heroes as Roger Williams, Nathaniel Bacon, Andrew Jackson, 
Md Thorstem Veblen are now portrayed as less democratic or less heroic 
than earlier biographers saw them.^O On the other hand, such nondemo- 
cra ic figures as John Winthrop, Alexander Hamilton, Nicholas Biddle, 

^orge Fitzhugh, and John D. Rockefeller have risen several notches in 
historical reputation. 

This shift away from democratic affirmations should not be exagger- 
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ated. It has not, among many reputable historians, made heroes of the 
privileged and viUains of their popular opponents. Such a reversal of pro¬ 
gressive sympathies would preserve the progressive dichotomy between the 
many and the few, the haves and the have-nots. The deeper tendency in 
contemporary thought is to dissolve the old polarities. Skeptical especially 
of economic and ideological antitheses, historians nowadays are blendmg 
them together. Where the terms liberal and conservative stiU remain in use, 
we are finding that liberal movements were after all conservative “ and that 
almost all Americans have really been liberal.^ Instead ot the two-sided 
nation enshrined in progressive history-a nation eternally divided between a 
party of the past and a party of the future, between noble ideals and ignoble 
interests-recent general interpretations show us a single homogeneous cul¬ 
ture, or perhaps a balanced interplay between three elements. The 
trinitarian approach lends itself neatly to a reconciliation of contrasts within 
a final synthesis.Not conflict, therefore, but consensus is now taken as 

the normative reality of American life. 

It is not hard to understand why this should be so. Unlike the pro¬ 
gressive historian, his conservative successor does not feel much at odds with 
powerful institutions or dominant social groups. He is not even half 
alienated. Carried along in the general postwar reconciliation between 
America and its inteUectuals, and wanting to identify himself with a com¬ 
munity, he usually reads the national record for evidence of effective orgam- 
zation and a iinifying spirit. 

Often the strength of this uniformitarian bent is obscured by the con¬ 
servative historian’s delighted attention to the abundant vanety of Amen<^ 
life. Far from professing any love of conformity, he may conceive of the 
American whole as an infinite number of freely related parts. In his more 
critical moments, he may fear that the process of centralization, bureaucrat¬ 
ization, and standardization are going too far today, and he embraces the 
variations and compleidties in American experience all the more readily 
because they seem to him so innocuous and impermanent. He discovers m 
immense variety of economic interests represented at Philadelphia in 1787, 
instead of only two. In restudying the Second Bank of the Umted States 
Reconstmction, or the progressive movement, he fragments into a welter ot 
factions what the progressive historian had thought of as “the busmess 
community.”^’ Immersed in fluid experience, he is often quite pra^atic in 
his antipathy to formal ideologies and clearly defined categones. His sense 
of the unity of America, therefore, is largely unspecific and rests on a 
description of its multiplicity. His motto is e phiribus unum. 

That this general approach to American history contains a laige measure 
of truth, few wiU deny. Having much in common with our national 
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mythology, it induces sympathies that are perhaps more general and less 
partisan than those of the progressive school. Although suffused by present 
attitudes, the historian of consensus is not involved so immediately and 
urgently in the struggles of his own time; he may be able more easily to 
project himself into the past on something like its own terms. The desire to 
see things whole, in the sense of understanding the working relationships 
between groups, should prove especially useful in the study of social his- 
toiy, which for too long was preoccupied with reform movements and social 
problems. 

Yet the positive achievements of the conservative school seem less im¬ 
pressive, to date, than its attack on the old progressive formulas. Has it 
produced any master works of great strength and enduring significance? 
Perhaps, if .Allan Nevins' retelling of the Civil War belongs to this school; but 
it is significant that Nevins’ work seems to derive from an older conservative 
cuiiure and to owe little to the contemporary mood. Of the outstanding 
books of the last ten years some have retained a modified progressive out¬ 
look. like C. Vann Woodward’s Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 
(Baton Rouge, La., 1951). Some have expressed a disillusioned liberalism, 
like Richard Hofstadter’s The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F.D.R. (New 
Aork, 1955) and Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land: The American West as 
Symbol taid Slyth (Cambridge, Mass., 1950). The historians of consensus, 
on the other hand, have scored chiefly in restricted monographs or in highly 
generalized interpretive essays. 

AH hi ah. recent historians have been more successful in breaking down 
the interpretations of their predecessors than in building anew. The 
emphasis on consensus and continuity' has softened the outlines and flat¬ 
tened the crises of American history. A certain tameness and amiability have 
crept into our wew of things; perhaps the widespread interest in myths 
tomes partly from a feeling that the realities are simply not as interesting. 
The conservative frame of reference is giving us a bland history, in which 
conflict is muted, m which ihe elements of spontaneity, effervescence, and 
violence in American life get little sympathy or attention. Now that the 
progressive impulse is subsiding, scholarship is threatened with a moral 
vacuum. 

To s|»ak, {Krhaps extrava^tly, of a moral vacuum is to raise afresh an 
M question that too many of us have regarded as long since settled. Since 
the rise of scientific history, the legitimacy of moral judgments in historical 
writing has l^n under official disapproval. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the manuals of historical method had summarily banished moral 
evaluation from the proper sphere of historical science; the latest handbooks 
continue to ignore it.» But the present cultural situation has reopened this 
'lestion. From English and German scholars we begin to hear warnings that 
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academic history, by shrinking from evaluation of right and wrong, has 
helped to weaken the spirit of personal responsibility.^^ The warning 
applies willi special force to tlie current state of American historiography. 
With the decline of progressive values, the principal source of moral energy 
on which American historians have drawn in recent decades is drying up. 
There is no substitute in the complacent empiricism of the conservative 
school. Yet the present situation offers a third alternative. We have today a 
major opportunity for revitalizing the moral relevance of historical scholar¬ 
ship. 

Until history became professionalized, its practitioners felt no mis¬ 
givings about teaching moral lessons. History, to them, exhibited universal 
laws of human nature and so comprised a vast repository of political and 
moral example. The nineteenth-century faith in progress put a supreme 
confidence into such moralizing; for the historian’s assumption that he 
stood at the summit of history, and could therefore truly judge the actions 
and standards of earlier times by those of his own, expunged any doubt 
about his moral authority. He might exercise it with advantage in any field 
of history, although the study of one’s own country was particularly im¬ 
proving. “That study,” said the president of Harvard University in 1884, 
summing up a common conviction, 

shows the young the springs of public honor and dishonor; sets before them 
the national failings, weaknesses, and sins; warns them against future dan¬ 
gers by exhibiting the losses and sufferings of the past; enshrines in their 
hearts the national heroes; and strengthens in them the precious love of 
country.^® 

The same year in which Charles W. Eliot spoke, the American Historical 
Association was established by men who were retreating from moral com¬ 
mitment in the name of science. The scientific historian aspired to be a 
flawless mirror reflecting an independent, external reality. By freely pro¬ 
nouncing judgments he would distort the picture. Yet the scientific his¬ 
torians, in denying themselves a judicial function, did not intend to lessen 
history’s didactic usefulness. Secure in their faith in progress, they com¬ 
monly supposed that objective history would reveal the evolution of 
morality in the march of events without intrusive comment by the writer. 
Surely, over the long mn, history displayed the gradual advance of wisdom 
and virtue. If the historian took care of the facts, the values would take care 
of themselves. In practice, of course, the early professional historians could 
not suppress moral rhetoric completely, but they could in principle forswear 
it without any sense of risk or anxiety, since scientific history emerged in 
America in a humane milieu, unperplexed by deep frustrations. 

The new style progressives of the twentieth century, rebelling against 
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the conservative implications of scientific history, were less complacent. 
They were activists, whose expectations of progress depended on the use of 
historical knowledge in order to control history. They fell less comfortable 
about the present than their conservative predecessors had, and they de¬ 
termined to link the past to current needs for reform.^^ They recognized a 
legitimate place for values in historical interpretation. By renouncing an 
unattainable objectivity, they hoped to arrive at usable truths. 

In progressive hands American history became not only a struggle 
between the many and the few but a realm of clashing values. Once more, 
the American historian consciously played the role of moral critic, now with 
a pragmatic emphasis on the consequences of policies and ideas, instead of 
the easy dogmatism of a George Bancroft or a Francis Parkman. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the restoration of moral urgency in historical scholarship 
occurred on too narrow a front and too precarious a basis. The same pro¬ 
gressive spirit that stirred the heart and conscience of historians, also, in 
other aspects, severely limited their moral vision. For one thing, the range of 
moral concern contracted from the whole life of man to certain political 
and economic issues. The progressive historian did not ordinarily search the 
past for light on personal codes of behavior, the great sphere of private as 
opposed to public morality. Nor did he show much interest in studying the 
resolution of incompatible loyalties, or the nature of responsibility, great¬ 
ness, initiative, and the like. His view of history remained largely imper¬ 
sonal: he concentrated on “social forces” as the earlier scientific historians 
had concentrated on “institutions.” The only kind of ethics that engaged 
the progressive historian’s interest was the ethics of democracy,and even 
here he was pretty exclusively concerned with the actualization of demo¬ 
cratic values rather than their relation to other good. 

This tendency to dwell on means rather than ends-on the attainable 
results of an ideal rather than its intrinsic nature-reflected the progressive 
scholar s reluctance to venture much beyond the accustomed limits of 
scientific objectivity. He wanted his values, but he wanted them in the shape 
of facts. Tough-minded, realistic, disdainful of nineteenth-century pieties 
and platitudes, he tried to be pragmatic in his moral judgments. The prac¬ 
tical results of any historical situation-the tangible action it produced- 
dominated and restricted his evaluation of it. Progressive historians 
ordinarily retained too much confidence in progress to doubt that the 
course of history would vindicate their democratic and pragmatic ethics. 

From these antecedents, the younger conservative historians of today 
have come. While reacting against a reformist bias, some of them continue 
to measure foe past by pragmatic standards. What remains for them of the 
moral function of the historian now that the inspiration of social progress 
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has dimmed, and the age of refonn that lasted for half a century has passed? 
Now that stability rather than change has become the national objective, 
what values can pass the pragmatic test? Only what is snugly enmeshe m 
the texture of American experience has clearly proved its practical wort . 
Deprived of an active commitment to progress, the pragmatic approach 
tends to endorse sheer success and survival. Having lost its critical edge, 

pragmatism has tended to deteriorate into retrospective piety. 

On the other hand, the present situation can give rise to a very differen 
kind of historical scholarship, a scholarship engaged in a more wi ey 
ranging and a subtler moral criticism than American professional histonans 
have yet undertaken. A lively critical impulse has clearly survived in many 
quarters. It is seeking a new field of expression now that the grand design ot 
progressive historiography no longer contains and directs it. That impu se 
can draw today on a richer knowledge of human motivation than scholars 
have ever had at their disposal before; it can achieve a sympathetic under¬ 
standing of a greater variety of human types. Having learned something ot 
the relativity of values, today’s historians can exercise a mordly critical 
function with tentativeness and humility with a minimum of self-nghteous- 
ness, and with a willingness to meet the past on equal terms. 

How can this come about? Let us look first at the pitfaEs to be avoided 
here the record of American historiography to date can guide us. 
the formal postures that American historians have conventionally adopted 
seem adequate today, either morally or historicaUy. Neither the dogmatic 
moralist, nor the pure scientist, nor the pragmatist offers a satisfactory 

Surely scholars may not, without corruptmg history, revert to 
judicial stance of a century ago. We are now too weU aware of the wide 
disparities between ethical sj^stems, and too ignorant of their relation to one 
another, to impose our own arbitrarily on another time and 
beware of the easy temptations of moral judgment in essaying the ditlicult 
adventure of moral criticism. Let us operate on any subject with a convic¬ 
tion of its dignity and worth. Let us grant to every' actor m a moral Jama 
the fullest measure of his particular integrity; let us not estroy t e rama 
by hastening to condemn or to absolve. The serious historian may not wmp 
hLself in judicial robes and pass sentence from on high, ne 
involved in both the prosecution and the defense. He is not a judge ot he 
dead, but rather a participant in their affairs, and their only trustworthy 

mtemedia^ tasks, the moral neutrality' of the scientific position has like¬ 
wise proved wanting. In addition to the standard 

unatonable, that it dehumanizes history', that it encourages fatalism and 
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gives us notMng to admire—one may suggest a further difficulty. Scientific 
Mstoiy, so far as it achieves neutraHty, leaves an unbridged gulf between the 
subjecVand the reader. The scientific historian, in liberating Ms readers from 
moral absolutism, apparently assumed that they could make their own fair 
and independent judgments if given an unobstructed view of the past. On 
jirinciple, therefore, the scientific Mstoiian did not address Mmself to the 
sensibiiiiies of a particular audience. He did not deliberately connect its 
needs and perplexities with those of another time and place. Indeed, he was 
scurcelv ccnscioiis of having an audience. Whereas the Mstorical judge 
Cioerced the reader, the Mstorical scientist ignored him. To write as a critic, 
liomever, is to assume an active responsibility both to a phase of the past 
and to a contemporaiy’ public, and to engage one with the other. 

Our tMrd model-tlie Mstorical pragmatist-more nearly approximates 
that 'Miii of role. He is very much aware of present needs, and his pro¬ 
nouncements are tentative and undogmatic. But Ms sympatMes are limited, 
and liis criticism dc^s not go deep. Criteria that rest on a program of 
practical action take account of a restricted present as well as a restricted 
.past, A morality confleed to social engineering emphasizes results at the 
of inteations. In a progressive age, it becomes a partisan in the 
struggle fox resulis. In a conservative age, it celebrates results already largely 
achieved. 

Once the pragmatic rest is suspended, Mstorians will stiU analyze the 
re sill IS cf a simaiion in order to discover its causes and to learn how those 
particular results came to te, but a moral appraisal of the situation need not 
depend upon its outcome. A truly sensitive critic will go beyond the prac¬ 
tice] consequences of the process he describes. He may criticize his subject, 
net on the ground of its present relevance, but for its intrinsic value as a 
gesture of the human spirit. 

One may mcll ask, however, for more specific directions. What strategies 
cun the historian legitimaiely employ mathout compromising the integrity of 
Iiis enf:? What criieria may he apply in performing the office of moral 
critic? Horn much real change in Mstorical scholarsMp is implied? These 
cuesticns lead us inte an asf«ct of Mstoriography ignored by the standard 
mcnuiis and treatises on method. Discussion has not ordinarily gone beyond 
ime point ni recegnizing fiiat the liistoriaMs own values inevitably color Ms 
wruing. At^ best, wt have acknowledged tMs coloring as a mark of our 
Professional historians have hardly begun to consider moral 
insight as someihing they can gain by sidled and patient Mstorical study, 
no: merei\ us something they cannot keep out of it. Historical method 
ucc..*iTes 2 new dimension when we begin to speak of the criticism of life in 
uiirimn to the technical criticism of documents. Then moral evaluation 



selves. 

A comparison with analogous developments in liierai\- studies during 
the last generation may help to clarify the present opportunin- in historical 
scholarship. The reign of the literary historian—exclusively preoccupied with 
historical and biographical backgrounds to literature, with sources, in¬ 
fluences, and social conditions-was challenged by the iccursior. of literary 
critics into academic circles.Various schools of literm- criticism pro¬ 
liferated, but all subordinated factual description and historical explar.atiori 
to a close evaluation of the work of art. For a time, criticism weni to 
absurdly antihistorical extremes; English departments split into faclions- 
Uterary historians versus New Critics. But the ferment invigorated iiteraiy 
history enormously; in the hands of men like F. 0. Matthiessen. Lionei 
Trilling, and Harry Levin, the study of literature profited from the Lnterplay 


of critical and historical perspectives. 

Possibly the professional study of history would benefit at least as 
much from the challenge of a similar movement, directed at the criticra of 
life rather than the criticism of art. On this analog}', we may lock fcnvacd 
to something more noteworthy than the recent fruitless debate over the 
legitimacy of those present-centered Judgment that mescapcKy ccnditicn 
all historical knowledge. Instead, we may look fcrwarC to me aevempmen: 
of a partial distinction between the kind of historical inquiry ± 2 ; is familiar 
and traditional and a newer kind that is only begrrmni ic appear in pro¬ 
fessional circles. The older type aims chiefy ai knowledge -cf ca'csri relaticn- 
ships in a particular phase of the pasi; the newer ype aims chiefly 
knowledge of the elements of good and erll disccvemble^ in 2 pardcu.ai 
historical setting. The former ij^pe holds moral appraisal ;n c.neck in the 
interest of causal synthesis. The latter tv’pe. with equal prcpr.e,}, s.—- 
ordinates causal interpretation to moral interpretation. Beth er.deavcrs wu. 
inevitably reflect the historian’s own commiLments. Both m'us: accept t.ne 
distinctively historical obligation to deal with a whole situcticn ;r. its 
authentic complexity. But causa! history should have a form cppro-pnate 
the actual course of experience; whereas moral Iristoy. preceecing worn a 
^tTnilar drive for discovery, will take whatever shape seems ,es; s-ne- to 


elaborate the problematical <7iialrfw of experience. . .4 „ 

This distinction, like any classification of histcricc. stu.-es. 
be pressed too far, though it can serve some usetul purposes, it 
tion to the need for a thoroughgoing moral criticism, in --’'f f 
impressionistic moral judgments that creep mto histcnca. wn,.ng 
turn. A working distinction between causal .msterv' 7 ;:: 

guards against pragmatic confusion between tacts ar.« v^iuv., 
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helps to equalize tiie legitimacy and importance of two great objectives: the 
reconstractioa of Msiory as objective reality (most appropriate to causal 
and the participation in history as subjective experience (essential 
to moral Mstorv}-“*^ Causal history and moral history at their best, however, 
are reciprocal mocies of understanding, each of which suffers from neglect 
of the other. l£t us distinguish between them as friendly rivals in order to 
overcome a destructive enmity. 

A closer look at the nature of moral history will suggest how it can 
supplement and enrich existing scholarship. One may discern, within the 
wide domain of moral Mstoiy^ two general types. The first type deals with 
the whale qualitv of a life, a complex of lives, or an age. It enables us to 
grasp the moral tone of a particular time and place—to feel the involuntary 
drift and pressure of its values against a background of alternatives delivered 
in other times and places. How has the notion of honor changed since the 
Middle Ages? What did men mean in the nineteenth century when they 
spoke of ‘^character’' and put implicit confidence in leaders or associates 
who had it? To w’hat sorts of people did the virtue of "‘character” appeal 
and ittach? What tangled coinbinations of courage and weakness, or of love 
ini lute, do w/e find i^rvadiiig a career, a movement, or a period? Similarly, 
moral insight may reveal ftindafnentai polarities in history that are more 
dlanainaiing than das or actional divisions. Is the great cleavage in 
AsKricaii' Msto^iy'the outward one between haves and have-nots, which 
twer.tieth-ceniiiiy’ progresives observed in society, or is it rather an inward 
Dpposiricn, which progressives strove to reconcile within themselves, 
between an eiMc of communal responsibility and an ethic of unrestrained 
indriiduilisin? 

T 1 ic» cpestions point to an extended kind of moral history that shades 
iiTipeiceptibly into aiisal history, and differs only in having somewhat more 
interest :n the intrinsic meaning of the experience and somewhat less in 
explazning its development. Professional historians seem to be venturing 
kcieasingly into iMs genre, tiou^ more readily in casual essays than in 
their formal, full-dress works. Carl Becker was probably the first American 
profesional Mstorian to become adept at an intellectualized moral history, 
which may ne!p to account for fils great and continuing vogue in recent 
%ears. It remains true, however, that the major works of this kind are still 
wntitn mo&ily by hteraiy and cultural critics like Wilbur J. Cash, Hannah 
Arendt^ and Lewis The amateur in history plunges instinctively 

and 01 ten rashly into moral criticism. A quickened interest among pro- 
fesienil scholars would surely help academic history to find its rightful 
place in fee lepuMic of letters. 
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A second kind of moral history concentrates on particular acts of 
choice. Here we confront not involuntary or cumulative processes, but 
ridier the moments of important human initiative, and we ponder the moral 
msponsihility of the agents of decision. In the 1760’s the British Parliament 
adopted a disastrous policy of spasmodic coercion toward the American 
colonies. A generation ago American scholars debated the constitutionality 
of that policy, and British scholars are still arguing about the exact nature of 
English government at the time;^^ but the momentous decision that pre¬ 
cipitated the American Revolution has not yet had close attention as a 
problem in political ethics. Given the political and social ‘"Stitutions of the 
day, what real alternatives were present? Who erred most culpably. Wha 
balance of folly, insight, and constructive purpose can we discern m each of 
the major participants?^^ The study of moral responsibility remains crude 
unless each of the elements contributory to a situation fully exhibits its 
distinctive abilities, limitations, and dilemmas. Ideally, each eleinent should 
effect a criticism of the others. As the author’s design unfolds, the situation 
becomes luminous with unexpected contingencies. ^ ■ 

In similar fashion it should be possible to study afresh the turning 
points in the lives of well-known individuals: Robert E. Lee s painful 
SeSon to cast his lot with the Confederacy in 1861, William James’s 
famous affirmation of free will in 1870, Franklin D. Roosevelt s accept^ 
of a third term in 1940. Seizing upon the event, the historian can undertake 
to clarify the degree and quality of initiative suggested by a close 
parison with other individuals similarly circumstanced (James with Henry 
Lams, for example), and by analyzing the other choices that might con¬ 
ceivably have been made. ..f+ 1,0 

In all such studies of an act of decision, as in larger stud^s of ^ 

climate, criticism cannot do without some causal analysis. We hold peopk 
responsible only to the degree that we think thern free 
course. The imaginable range of choice within a particular situation ^ides 
our moral criticism, which must therefore include an appreciation of 
rnamrabl. conditiJm .ha, bulk large i„ cau^ hiatory- ™ m-l « 
not only borrows from causal analysis, but also contnbutes to it By entog 
ing our awareness of the latent possibilities of a situation, criticism 
mggea, new causal hypoOreses. Perhaps it would be belter to ^a^ no. of 
caSal history and moral history as separate ypes but of two kands ot 
attention, each of which contributes to historical wisdom. 

remains the difficult question of the criteria rira, ^e cnric » 

past may legitimately employ. Surely one must 

surely, the only proper standards are ones common to the historian and 
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tic worii he is stuiyiiig. But to tiy to iay down exact criteria is, I think, to 
imscmcQkt oiir opportunity and to narrow our prospect. The historian is 
iKit oiled to esfaMidi a hierarchy of values, but rather to explore a 
spectmm of fiiiinaa |»teiitialities and achievements. Wliile maintaining his 
imm integrity, whie preserving the detachment that time and distance 
afford, he must jMrticipate in variety, allowing his subjects as much as 
possiKe to criticize one another. In fact, the obligation of the historian to 
tecome a moral critic grows out of the breakdown of ethical absolutes. If 
no single eiMcal system, even a pragmatic one that trusts the piecemeal 
reailts of does justice to all situations, a complex awareness must 

take the place of ^steniatic theoiy. Instead of depending on fixed canons 
or rules, the moral critic must learn from the great dramatists, like 
&ales^are, from novelists, life Tolstoy, and from the matchless example 
of Tliiicyiides. 

k the simplest sen», the historian commits to moral criticism all the 
re^ujces ol his feuinaii condition. He derives from moral criticism an en¬ 
larged and disciplined ^nsitivity to what men ought to have done, what 
Hey hme done, and what they achieved. His histoiy becoines an 

kiensfve, concrete reflection upon life, freed from academic primness, and 
orterini itself as one of the noblest, if also one of the most difficult and 
uspeifect, of the aits. 


This discussion, instead of continuing the current argument about the 

L-iteipretaiion of American histoiy, has turned outward toward a wider 
icnzen. Bui perhaps ihe original i®ie has undergone a partial resolution. 
lue-T me hisiorian's quest for understanding reaches beyond pragmatic and 
empmcal concerns, he need not strain to find patterns of conflict or of 
c® se.n®. He will have plenty of both. He will study, as the most meaning- 
cid o: conse.nsus. the moral standards of an age-what, distinctively it 
assuined stem the conduct of life. He will find conflict wherever thise 
uicit star.dards dash or break down, and so force men to make a choice In 
.cnlmnurg all that is unstable and precarious in human values, he can 
the protoundesi struggles and conflicts that the drama of history 
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climate of opinion. For a survey of presidential addresses to the American 
Historical Association up to 1945, see Hermann Ausubel, Historians and 
Their Craft, Columbia, New York, 1950. 

There are few memoirs or autobiographies by American historians, and 
some of them are by “amateur” scholars. All their memoirs reveal the 
importance of the climate of opinion to the writing of history. See Claude 
Bowers, My Life, Simon and Schuster, 1962; Matthew Josephson,/n/idei m 
the Temple, Knopf, New York, 1967; W. E. B. DuBois, The Autobiography 
of W. E, If DuBois, International Publishers, New York, 1968; Samuel Eliot 
Morison, One Boy*s Boston, 1887-1901, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1962, 
By Land and By Sea, Knopf, New York, 1953; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., 
In Retrospect, Harcourt, Brace and World, New York, 1963. Dexter Perkins 
has completed his autobiography, Yield of the Years, which will be published 
in 1969 by Little, Brown, Boston. John D. Hicks has written his memoirs as 
My Life with History, U. of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Nebr., 1968, and Roy 
Nichols has published A Historian's Progress, Knopf, New York, 1968. 

Beard’s intellectual biography is more complex than the brief intro¬ 
ductory headnotes suggest, and can be traced at length in the following, and 
in the articles cited therein: Bernard Borning, The Political and Social 
Thought of Charles A. Beard, Washington, Seattle, 1962; Cushing Strout, 
The Pragmatic Revolt in American History: Carl Becker and Charles Beard, 
Yale, New Haven, 1958; R. A. Skotheim, American Intellectual Histories 
and Historians, pp. 87-109. The phrases quoted from Beard in the second 
introductory headnote are from Strout, pp. 89-90. The most recent dis¬ 
cussion of Beard is in Hofstadter, The Progressive Historians, pp. 167-346. 

Although Beard expressed a theory of historical relativism in the 1930s, 
as in “Written History as an Act of Faith,” it was Carl Becker rather than 
Beard who consistently expressed the necessary relativism of written his¬ 
tories during the pre-World War I years, through the 1920s and into the 
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1930s. For Becier^s statements on relatmsm, see: “Detachment and the 
Wiiting of HistOT>%” originaliy published in Atlantic Monthly, CVI (October 
1910’L 524-536, reprinted in Phil Snyder, ed.. Detachment and the Writing 
jf Bistor];: Essays md Letters of Carl L. Becker, Cornell, Ithaca, 1958, pp. 
3-2S: “What Are Historicai Facts?” originally read as a paper in 1926, 
printed in Demckment and the Writing of History, pp. 41-64; “Everyman 
His Hisioiian,” originaily Ms presidential address to the American 
Histoiioal Assodation, 1931, reprinted in Becker’s Everyman His Own His¬ 
torian, Appleton Centary^-Crofts, New York, 1935, pp. 233-255. 

Paningion is analyzed in considerable detail in Skotheim, American 
inttZeozm Histories and Historians, pp. 124-148, from which the quota¬ 
tions by Panington in the introductory headnote are taken. The most recent 
iiscussicn o! Pamngton is in Hofstadter, The Progressive Historians, pp. 


For studies wMch, like Crowe’s essay, discuss progressive historians as a 
group, see: John Higham, et al, History, pp. 104-131, 171-211; David 
Nco.e, Hstoriciis Against History^ Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1965; Lee Ben¬ 
son. Tumfr and Beard, Free Pres, Glencoe, Illinois, 1960; Harvey Wish, The 
Ajnenoan Mlstonan, pp. I8I-208, 265-315; Strout, The Pragmatic Revolt; 
Skotheim, Araerfca/s Imeikcmai Histories and Historians, pp. 66-172; 
Hc-fstadier. The Progressive Historians. 


The aitide wMch first located the distinctions between progressive his¬ 
torical merpretations and those of the late 1940s and 1950s, and which 
miiiated analysis of the post-war histories, is John Higham, “The Cult of the 
‘Aznericaii Consensus,’ ” Commentary, Vol. 27, February 1959, pp. 93-100. 
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212-32. For a discussion of historians during the 1920s 
and 1930s who anticipated post-war interpretations, and also of post-war 
^torkns themselves, see Skotheim, American Intellectual Histories and 
pp. 173-288. Other recent treatments of the question of 
ccnse^us and continuity” in interpreting American history are: Richard 
dofsiadter. The Progressive Hutorians, pp. 437-466; Allen Davis and Harold 
Hccdmaii, eds., Conflict or Consensus in American History, Heath, Boston 
i96fc; Burl Xoggle, “Variety and .4mbiguity: The Recent Approach to 
V^j*„en! Histors%” Mississippi Quarterly, XVII, Winter 1963-64, pp. 21-35. 
Jhe mssi promising comparative analysis of progressive and pkt-war his- 
.cnan. a currently faemg undertaken by Gene Wise in a number of thought- 

American Scholar- 
versus Symbolists,” American Quarterly, XIX Part 2 

Wer J%7, pp. 303-28; “Implicit Irony in Recent American Kstori: 

XXIX, October-December 1968 
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The Americans: The National Experience, Random Homse and Alfred 
Knopf, New York, 1965, Vintage paperback; Richard Hofstadiei, The 
American Political Tradition, Alfred Knopf, New York, 1948, Vmiage 
paperback. 

The Hofstadter critique of Populism as being in some sense anii-semitic 
was one version of a common view, other statements of which were: Oscar 
Handlin, ‘^American Views of the Jew at the Opening ot the Twentieth 
Century,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, XL, 
1951; Victor Ferkiss, “Populist Influences on American Fascism,” Iferera 
Political Quarterly, 10, June 1957, pp. 350 - 373 . For other dissents, besides 
Pollack’s, from the Hofstadter view, see C. Vann Woodw^aid, “Tne Popuust 
Heritage and the Intellectual,” American Schoi&K XXIX, 19c9-60, pp. 
55-72; Walter Nugent, The Tolerant Populists, Chicago,^Chicago, 19o5. ^ 

Irwin Unger’s article is the only published study of New Left hisioriariS. 
but three recent important items should be added lo those he dies. 
Staughton Lynd, Intellectual Origins of American I^adicmism, Panthecn, 
New York, 1968; Lynd, Class Conflict, S!averj\ and the Uniied Smles Con¬ 
stitution, Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1968; Barton Bernstein, ed., Touards 
a New Past: Dissenting Essays in American Eismry, Pantheon, New 
1968, which includes contributions by several of the outstanding young 
radicals and neo-progressives. 

Allan Bogue’s study of the behadoral moveineiii among Amencan his¬ 
torians is the only one in print, but two recent articles by Jerome Clubb and 
Howard Allen should be added to those illustrating the concern lor quanimj.- 
cation: “Computers and Historical Studies,” The Jourm! of American His¬ 
tory, LI¥, December 1967, pp. 599-607; “Party Loyalty^ in the Progiesw 
Ye.ars: The Senate, 1909-1915,” The Journal of Politics, 29, .\ugusi 
pp. 567-584. 


